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A FOREWORD 

BY 

Philip Moeller 

Before he wrote The Adding Machine^ Elmer 
Rice’s name was associated with that type of 
theatrical production known as melodrama. 
Perhaps melodrama is best defined as the type 
of play in which the situation so to speak 
“ creates ” the people as over against that 
mightier form called tragedy in which the in¬ 
evitable character of the dramatis personae 
creates the situation. Undoubtedly it is much 
easier to work up a smashing idea for a scene 
and then invent the types that would fall into 
it than to breathe life into a list of characters 
that would have to evolve, because they are 
what they are, in the direction of this or that 
denouement, ^ce has worked assiduously and 
with great success at this type of play, and 
genuine praise is due to him. Though the aver- 
age j>erson doesn’t suspect it, even the lesser 
thing when it comes to play-writing isn’t easy. 
And to have written so great a hit in this genre 
^ On^ Trial was something of an event in the 
American theatre. Probably no play of its type 
has had so great an acclaim as this, and it was 
defimtely interesting from the point of view of 
mere craftsmanship because aside from its merits 
as a thriller it was based on a scheme of dramatic 
technique which up to its time was probably 
unique, though since then the ever-recurrent 
‘ flash back ” of the movies has made the trick 
an old story. 

After On Trial Rice kept on writing this sort of 
play. Several others of this kind have been pro¬ 
duced, and all of them with more or less success, 
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but what must have been going on in his head 
all the time was something he probably but half 
realised, something which amounted to a desire 
in the creator’s mind not only to do something 
else but to do something deeper. Perhaps the 
play of “ the situation ” was beginning to tire 
Rice a bit though not his public. Perhaps 
somevvhere his subconscious mind was beginning 
to wonder just how tragedies evolved, perhaps 
the varied Muses that watch over the successful 
playAAjight were whispering in his ears and urg- 
ing him to try something other, and these in¬ 
timations of inspiration and his response thereto 
have resulted in The Adding Adachiney which to 
date is undoubtedly his most important work. 

Now under what category of play does The 
Adding Alachine belong ? Recentlv there has crept 
into the mental vocabulary of people interested 
in the drama a term which originated in Ger¬ 
many and which is called “ expressionism.” The 

* school is concerned with the 
dinerence between interpreting a character 
from the objective and the subjective point of 
view. Now if “ expressionism ” is objective see- 

must be, it is subjective 
projection ; that is, all the half-understood 
hinterland ” thoughts, all the yearnings and 
unknown suppressions of the mind, are exposed, 
^ to speak, in spite of the character, just as an 
-ray exposes the inner structure of a thing as 
against its outer, more obvious and seeming 


, cxpressionistically Mr. Rice has exposed 

^e minds and souls of his people. Thus he has 

^ ^ souls and shown us through their 
minds the way they use them. Pitilessly and 

'vtth a curious conglomeration of 
scorn, he has studied the rich 
“ ridiculous unbeauty of these 

anH *-» ^ there who as the grind goes on 

nd on are wishing to others these calanuties of 
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hate and for themselves these escapes in stumb¬ 
ling and half-articulate dreams. How many sex- 
starved Zeros are there who pilfer their poor 
gratification by peeping across the tenement 
airshafts, how many terrible parties are there 
such as Mr. Rice shows us which are going on 
night after night and in which people such as 
Mr. One and Mrs. Two and others like them 
are gathered “ to give the air ” to such baleful 
profundities. In short, how many souls are there 
who here, or hereafter, will be able to live up to 
a paradise—if there is one either here or here¬ 
after—where everything will be of a bliss, of a 
sort, that such souls can profit in and under¬ 
stand. 

To my mind this is the real importance of 
Mr. Rice’s play. I do not think that for a mo¬ 
ment he means to imply that he believes neces¬ 
sarily in the philosophy of the hereafter which 
is expressed in his play, that his idea is that the 
Zero soul must of necessity go on and on through 
endless eternities to end in the endless sameness. 
This question of questionable immorality is 
secondary. What he has done and with wither¬ 
ing insight is to expose the starved and bitter 
littleness and at the same time the huge uni¬ 
versality of the Zero type, of the slave type, that 
from eternity to eternity expresses the futility 
and the tragedy of the mediocre spirit. 

The Theatre Guild is proud to have produced 
Mr. Rice’s play, and I cannot close this fore¬ 
word without a word of thanks to him for his 
help through rehearsals, and for the splendid 
spirit of co-operation he has shown in our at¬ 
tempt to project The Adding Machine, which to 
our minds ranks high among the contribution 
of the newer school of American drama, of that 
school already so rich in its accomplishment and 
so infinite in its possibilities. 
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SCENE I 


Scene : A bedroom^ 

A small room containing an “ instalment plan ” bed^ 
dresser^ and chairs. An ugly electric light fixture over 
the bed with a single glaring naked lamp. One small 
window with the shade drawn. The walls are papered 
with sheets of foolscap covered with columns of figures. 

Mr. Zero is lying in the bedy facing the audiencey 
his head and shoulders visible. He is thitiy sallowy 
under-sizedy and partially bald. Mrs. Zero is 
standing before the dresser arranging her hair for the 
night. She is forty fvey sharp-featuredy grey streaks 
in her hair. She is shapeless in her long-sleeved cotton 
nightgown. She is wearing her shoes, over which sag 
her ungartered stockings, 

Mrs. Zero {as she takes down her hair) : I’m gettin’ 
sick o* them Westerns. All them cowboys ridin’ 
around an’ foolin’ with them ropes. I don’t care 
nothin* about that. I’m sick of ’em. I don’t see 
why they don’t have more of them stories like 
“ For Love’s Sweet Sake.” I like them sweet little 
love stories. They’re nice an’ wholesome. Mrs. 
Twelve was sayin’ to me only yesterday, 
“Mrs. Zero,” says she, “what I like is one of 
them wholesome stories, with just a sweet, simple 
little love story.” “ You’re right, Mrs. Twelve,” 
I says. “ That’s what I like, too.” They’re 
showin’ too many Westerns at the Rosebud. I’m 
gettin’ sick of them. I think we’ll start goin’ to 
the Peter Stuyvesant. They got a good bill there 
Wednesday night. There’s a Chubby Delano 
comedy called “ Sea-Sick.” Mrs. Twelve was 
tellin’ me about it. She says it’s a scream. 
They’re havin’ a picnic in the country and they 
sit Chubby next to an old maid with a great big 
mouth. So he gets sore an’ when she ain’t 
lookin’ he goes and catches a frog and drops it 
m her clam chowder. An’ when she goes to eat 
the chowder the frog jumps out of it an’ right 
into her mouth. Talk about laugh i Mrs. 
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Twelve was tellin’ me she laughed so she nearly 
passed out. He sure can pull some funny ones. 
An’ they got that big Grace Darling feature, 

A Mother’s Tears.” She’s sweet. But I don’t 
like her clothes. There’s no style to them. 
Mrs. Nine was tellin’ me she read in Pictureland 
that she ain’t livin’ with her husband. He’s her 
second, too. I don’t know whether they’re 
divorced or just separated. You wouldn’t think 
it to see her on the screen. She looks so sweet and 
innocent. Maybe it ain’t true. You can’t believe 
all you read. They say some Pittsburgh million¬ 
aire is crazy about her and that’s why she ain’t 
livin’ with her husband. Mrs. Seven was tellin’ 
me her brother-in-law has a friend that used to 
go to school with Grace Darling. He says her 
name ain’t Grace Darling at all. Her right name 
is Elizabeth Dugan, he says, an’ all them stories 
about her gettin’ five thousand a week is the 
bunk, he says. She’s sweet, though. Mrs. Eight 
was tellin’ me that “ A M^other’s Tears ” is the 
best picture she ever made. “ Don’t miss it, 
Mrs. Zero,” she says. “ It’s sweet,” she says. 

J^st sweet and wholesome. Cry ! ” she says, 
** I nearly cried my eyes out.” There’s one part 
in it where this big bum of an Englishman—he’s 
a married man, too—an’ she’s this little simple 
country^ girl. An’ she nearly falls for him, too. 
But she’s sittin* out in the garden one day, and 
she looks up and there’s her mother lookin’ at 
her, right out of the clouds. So that night she 
locks the door of her room. An’ sure enough, 
when everybody’s in bed, along comes this big 

Englishman an’ when she won’t let 
him m what does he do but go an’ kick open the 
door. ‘‘ Don’t miss it, Mrs. Zero,” Mrs. Eight 
was tellin me. It’s at the Peter Stuyvesant 
Wednesday night, so don’t be tellin’ me you 
want to go to the Rosebud. The Eights seen it 
downtown at the Strand. They go downtown 
a the time. Just like us—nit ! I guess by the 
time It gets to the Peter Stuyvesant all that part 
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about kickin’ in the door will be cut out. Just 
like they cut out that big cabaret scene in “ The 
Price of Virtue.” They sure are pullin’ some 
rough stuff in the pictures nowadays. “ It’s no 
place for a young girl,” I was tellin’ Mrs. Eleven, 
only the other day. An’ by the time they get 
uptown half of it is cut out. But you wouldn’t 
go downtown—not if wild horses was to drag 
you. You can wait till they come uptown ! 
Well, I don’t want to wait, see ? I want to see 
’em when everybody else is seein’ them an’ not 
a month later. Now don’t go tellin’ me you ain’t 
got the price. You could dig up the price all 
right, all right, if you wanted to. I notice you 
always got the price to go to the ball game. 
But when it comes to me havin’ a good time 
then it’s always : “ I ain’t got the price, I gotta 
start savin’.” A fat lot you’ll ever save ! I got all 
I can do now makin’ both ends meet an’ you 
tallun’ about savin’. {She seats herself on a chair and 
begins removing her shoes and stockings.) An’ don’t 
go pullin’ that stuff about bein’ tired. “ I been 
workin* hard all day. Twice a day in the sub¬ 
way s enough for me.” Tired ! W^here do you 
get that tired stuff, anyhow ? What about me ? 
Where^ do I come in ? Scrubbin’ floors an’ 
cookin your meals an’ washin’ your dirty 
clothes. An’ you sittin’ on a chair all day, just 
addin’ Aggers an’ waitin’ for Ave-thirty. There’s 
no Ave-thirty for me. I don’t wait for no whistle. 
I don’t get no vacations neither. And what’s 
more I don’t get no pay envelope every Saturday 
night neither* I’d like to know where you’d be 

me. An’ what have I got to show for 
* slavin’ my life away to give you a home. 
What s in it for me, I’d like to know ? But it’s 
my own fault, I guess. I was a fool for marryin’ 
you. If I’d ’a’ had any sense, I’d ’a’known what 
you were from the start. I wish I had it to do 
over again, I hope to tell you. You was goin’ to 
do wonders, you was ! You wasn’t goin’ to be a 
ookkeeper long—oh, no, not you. Wait till you 
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got started—you was goin’ to show ’em. There 
wasn’t no job in the store that was too big for 
you. Well, I’ve been waitin’—waitin’ for you to 
get started—see ? It’s been a good long wait, too. 
Twenty-five years ! An’ I ain’t seen nothin’ 
happen. Twenty-five years in the same job. 
Twenty-five years to-morrow 1 You’re proud of 
it, ain’t you ? Twenty-five years in the same job 
an’ never missed a day ! That’s somethin’ to 
be proud of, ain’t it ? Sittin’ for twenty-five 
years on the same chair, addin’ up figures. What 
about bein’ store-manager ? I guess you forgot 
about that, didn’t you ? An* me at home here 
lookin’ at the same four walls an’ workin’ my 
fingers to the bone to make both ends meet. 
Seven years since you got a raise ! An’ if you 
don’t get one to-morrow. I’ll bet a nickel you 
won’t have the guts to go an’ ask for one. I 
didn’t pick much when I picked you. I’ll tell the 
world. You ain’t much to be proud of. {She rises, 
goes to the window, and raises the shade. A few lighted 
windows are visible on the other side of the closed court. 
Looking out for a moment.') She ain’t walkin’ 
around to-night, you can bet your sweet life on 
that. An’ she won’t be walkin’ around any more 
nights, neither. Not in this house, anyhow. 
{She turns away from the window.) The dirty bum ! 
The idea of her cornin’ to live in a house with 
respectable people. They should ’a’ gave her 
six years, not six months. If I was the judge I’d 

her life. A bum like that. {She approaches 
the bed and stands there a moment.) I guess you’re 
sorry she’s gone. I guess you’d like to sit home 
every night an’ watch her goin’s-on. You’re 
somethin’ to be proud of, you are ! {She stands on 
the bed and turns out the light. ... A thin stream of 
rnoonlight filters in from the court. The two figures are 
din^ viable. Mrs. Zero gets into bed.) 

You d better not start nothin’ with women, if 
you know what’s good for you. I’ve put up with 
a lot, but I won’t put up with that. I’ve been 
slavm away for twenty-five years, makin’ a 
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home for you an* nothin* to show for it. If you 
was any kind of a man you’d have a decent 
job by now an’ I’d be gettin’ some comfort out 
of life—instead of bein’just a slave, washin’ pots 
an’ standin’ over the hot stove. I’ve stood it for 
^enty-five years an’ I guess I’ll have to stand 
it twenty-five more. But don’t you go startin’ 

nothin’ with women- (•S'^ Poes on talkine as 

the curtain falls.) 
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SCENE II 


Scene : An office in a department store. Wood and 
glass partitions. In the middle offi the room, two tall 
desks back to back. At one desk on a high stool is 
Zero. Opposite him at the other desk, also on a high 
stool, is Daisy Diana Dorothea Devore, a 
plain, middle-aged woman. Both wear green eye 
shades and paper sleeve protectors. A pendent electric 
lamp throws light upon both desks. Daisy reads aloud 
figures from a pile of slips which lie before her. As she 
reads the figures. Zero enters them upon a large 
square sheet of ruled paper which lies before him. 

Daisy {reading aloud) : Xhree ninety-eight. 
Forty-two cents. A dollar fifty. A dollar fifty. 
A dollar twenty-five. Two dollars. Thirty-nine 
cents. Twenty-seven fifty. 

Zero {petulantly) : Speed it up a little, cancha ? 

Daisy : What’s the rush ? To-morrer’s another 
day. 

Zero : Aw, you make me sick. 

Daisy : An’ you make me sicker. 

Zero : Go on. Go on. W^e’re losin’ time. 

Daisy ; Then quit bein’ so bossy. 

{She reads) : Three dollars. Two sixty-nine. 
Eighty-one fifty. Forty dollars. Eight seventy- 
five. W^ho do you think you are, anyhow ? 

Zero : Never mind who I think I am. You tend 
to your work. 

Daisy : Aw, don’t be givin’ me so many orders. 
Sixty cents. Twenty-four cents. Seventy-five 
cents.^A dollar fifty. Two fifty. One fifty. One 

Two fifty. I don’t have to take it from you 
and what’s more I won’t. 

Zero : Aw, quit talkin’. 

Daisy : I 11 talk all I want. Three dollars. Fifty 
cents, fifty cents. Seven dollars. Fifty cents. 
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Two fifty. Three fifty. Fifty cents. One fifty. 
Fifty cents. 

[She goes bending over the slips and transferring 
them from one pile to another. Zero bends over his 
desky busily entering the figures. 

Zero {without looking up) : You make me sick. 
Always shootin* off your face about somethin*. 
Talk, talk, talk. Just like all the other women. 
Women make me sick. 

Daisy {busily fingering the slips) : Who do you 
think you are, anyhow ? Bossin’ me around. I 
don’t have to take it from you, and what’s more 
I won’t. 

[They both attend closely to their worky neither 
looking up. 

Zero : Women make me sick. They’re all alike. 
The judge gave her six months. I wonder what 
they do in the workhouse. Peel potatoes. I’ll 
bet she’s sore at me. Maybe she’ll try to kill me 
when she gets out. I better be careful. Hello. 
Girl Slays Betrayer. Jealous Wife Slays Rival. 
You can’t tell what a woman’s liable to do. I 
better be careful. 

Daisy : I’m gettin’ sick of it. Always pickin’ on 
me about somethin’. Never a decent word out 
of you. Not even the time o’ day. 

Zero : I guess she wouldn’t have the nerve at 
that. Maybe she don’t even know it’s me. They 
didn’t even put my name in the paper, the big 
bums. Maybe she’s been in the workhouse before. 
A bum like that. She didn’t have nothin’ on 
that one time—nothin’ but a shirt. {He glances 
up quicklyy then bends over again.) You make me 
sick. I’m sick of lookin’ at your face. 

Daisy : Gee, ain’t that whistle ever goin’ to 
blow ? You didn’t used to be like that. Not even 
good mornin’ or good evenin’. I ain’t done 
nothin’ to you. It’s the young girls. Goin* around 
without corsets. 
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Zero : Your face is gettin’ all yeller. Whydon^t 
you put some paint on it ? She was puttin’ on 
paint that time. On her cheeks and on her lips. 
And that blue stuff on her eyes. Just sittin’ there 
in a shimmy puttin’ on the paint. An’ walkin’ 
around the room with her legs all bare. 

Daisy ; I wish I was dead. 

Zero : I was a goddam fool to let the wife get 
on to me. She oughta get six months at that. The 
dirty bum. Livin’ in a house with respectable 
people. She’d be livin’ there yet, if the wife 
hadn’t o’ got on to me. Damn her ! 

Daisy : I wish I was dead. 

Zero : Maybe another one’ll move in. Gee, that 
would be great. But the wife’s got her eye on 
me now. 

Daisy : I’m scared to do it, though. 

Zero : You oughta move into that room. It’s 
cheaper than where you’re livin’ now. I better 
tell you about it. I don’t mean to be always 
pickin’ on you. 

Daisy : Gas. The smell of it makes me sick. 

[Zero looks up and clears his throat. 

(^Looking up, startled') : Wliadja say ? 

Zero : I didn’t say nothin’. 

Daisy : I thought you did. 

Zero ; You thought wrong. 

V^hey bend over their work again. 

Daisy . ^A dollar sixty. A dollar fifty. Two 
mnety. One sixty-two. 

Zero : Why the hell should I tell you ? Fat 
chance of you forgettin’ to pull down the shade 1 

Daisy : If I asked for carbolic they might get 
on to me. / o o 

Zero '. Your hair’s gettin’ grey. You don’t wear 
em shirt waists any more with the low collars. 
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When you’d bend down to pick somethin’ 
up- 

Daisy : I wish I knew what to ask for. Girl Takes 
Mercury After All-Night Party. Woman In Ten- 
Story Death Leap. 

Zero : I wonder where’ll she go when she gets 
out. Gee, I’d like to make a date with her. Why 
didn’t I go over there the night my wife went to 
Brooklyn ? She never woulda found out. 

Daisy : I seen Pauline Frederick do it once. 
Where could I get a pistol though ? 

Zero : I guess I didn’t have the nerve. 

Daisy : I’ll bet you’d be sorry then that you 
been so mean to me. How do I know, though ? 
Maybe you wouldn’t. 

Zero : Nerve ! I got as much nerve as anybody. 
I’m on the level, that’s all. I’m a married man 
and I’m on the level. 

Daisy : Anyhow, why ain’t I got a right to live ? 
I’m as good as anybody else. I’m too refined, 
I guess. That’s the whole trouble. 

Zero : The time the wife had pneumonia I 
thought she was goin’ to pass out. But she didn’t. 
The doctor’s bill was eighty-seven dollars. {Look~ 
ing up) Hey, wait a minute ! Didn’t you say 
eighty-seven dollars ? 

Daisy (looking up) : What ? 

Zero : Was the last you said eighty-seven 
dollars ? 

Daisy (consulting the slip) : Forty-two fifty. 

Zero : Well, I made a mistake. Wait a minute. 
(He busies himself tvith an eraser,) All right. Shoot. 

Daisy : Six dollars. Three fifteen. Two twenty- 
five. Sixty-five cents. A dollar twenty. You talk 
to me as if I was dirt. 

Zero : I wonder if I could kill the wife without 
anybody findin’ out. In bed some night. With 
a pillow. 
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Daisy : I used to think you was stuck on me. 

Zero : I’d get found out, though. They always 
have ways. 

Daisy : We used to be so nice and friendly 
together when I first came here. You used to 
talk to me then. 

Zero : Maybe she’ll die soon. I noticed she was 
coughin’ this mornin’. 

Daisy : You used to tell me all kinds o’ things. 
You were goin’ to show them all. Just the same, 
you’re still sittin’ here. 

Zero : Then I could do what I damn please. 
Oh, boy ! 

Daisy : Maybe it ain’t all your fault neither. 
Maybe if you’d had the right kind of wife— 
somebody with a lot of common-sense, somebody 
refined—me ! 

Zero : At that, I guess I’d get tired of bummin’ 
around. A feller wants some place to hang his 
hat. 

Daisy : I wish she would die. 

Zero : And when you start goin’ with women 
you’re liable to get into trouble. And lose your 
job maybe. 

Daisy : Maybe you’d marry me. 

Zero : Gee, I wish I’d gone over there that 
night. 

Daisy : Then I could quit workin’. 

Zero : Lots o’ women would be glad to' get me. 

Daisy : You could look a long time before you’d 
find a sensible, refined girl like me. 

Zero : Yes, sir, they could look a long time 
before they’d find a steady meal-ticket like me. 

Daisy ; I guess I’d be too old to have any kids. 
They say it ain’t safe after thirty-five. 

Zero ; Maybe I’d marry you. You might be all 
right, at that. 
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Daisy : I wonder—if you don’t want kids— 
whether—if there’s any way- 

Zero (looking up) : Hey ! Hey ! Can’t you slow 
up ? What do you think I am—a machine ? 

Daisy (looking up) : Say, what do you want, any¬ 
how ? First it’s too slow an’ then it’s too fast. 

I guess you don’t know what you want. 

Zero : Well, never mind about that. Just you 
slow up. 

Daisy : I’m gettin’ sick o’ this. I’m goin’ to ask 
to be transferred. 

Zero : Go ahead. You can’t make me mad. 

Daisy : Aw, keep quiet. (She reads.) Two forty- 
five. A dollar twenty. A dollar fifty. Ninety 
cents. Sixty-three cents. 

Zero : Marry you ! I guess not I You’d be as 
bad as the one I got. 

Daisy : You wouldn’t care if I did ask. I got a 
good mind to ask. 

Zero : I was a fool to get married. 

Daisy : Then I’d never see you at all. 

Zero : What chance has a guy got with a 
woman tied around his neck ? 

Daisy : That time at the store picnic—the year 
your wife couldn’t come—you were nice to me 
then. 

Zero ; Twenty-five years boldin’ down the 
same job ! 

Daisy ; We were together all day—just sittin’ 
around under the trees. 

Zero : I wonder if the boss remembers about 
It bein’ twenty-five years. 

Daisy ; And cornin’ home that night—you sat 
next to me in the big delivery wagon. 

Zero : I got a hunch there’s a big raise cornin’ 
to me. 
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Daisy : I wonder what it feels like to be really 
kissed. Men—dirty pigs J They want the bold 
ones. 

Zero : If he don’t come across I’m goin’ right 
up to the front office and tell him where he gets 
off. 

Daisy : I wish I was dead. 

Zero : “ Boss,” I’ll say, “ I want to have a talk 
with you.” “ Sure,” he’ll say, “ sit down. Have a 
Corona Corona.” “ No,” I’ll say, “ I don’t 
smoke.” “ How’s that ? ” he’ll say. “ Well, 
boss,” I’ll say, “ it’s this way. Every time I feel 
like smokin’ I just take a nickel and put it in the 
old sock. A penny saved is a penny earned, that’s 
the way I look at it.” “ Damn sensible,” he’ll 
say. “ You got a wise head on you. Zero.” 

Daisy : I can’t stand the smell of gas. It makes 
me sick. You coulda kissed me if you wanted to. 

Zero : “ Boss,” I’ll say, “ I ain’t quite satisfied. 

I been on the job twenty-five years now and if 
I’m gonna stay I gotta see a future ahead of me.” 

Zero,” he’ll say, “ I’m glad you came in. I’ve 
had my eye on you. Zero. Nothin’ gets by me.” 

“ Oh, I know that, boss,” I’ll say. That’ll 
hand him a good laugh, that will. “ You’re a 
valuable man. Zero,” he’ll say, “ and I want 
you right up here with me in the front office. 
You’re done addin’ figgers. Monday momin’ 
you move up here.” 

Daisy : Them kisses in the movies—them long 
ones—right on the mouth- 

Zero : I’ll keep a-goin* right on up after that. 
I’ll show some of them birds where they get off. 

Dajsy That one the other night—“ The Devil’s 
Alibi ”—he put his arms around her—and her 
head fell back and her eyes clewed—like she was 
in a daze. 

Zero : Just ^ve me about two years and I’ll 
show them birds where they get off. 
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Daisy ; I guess that’s what it’s like—a kinda 
daze—when I see them like that, I just seem to 
forget everything. 

Zero : Then me for a place in Jersey. And 
maybe a little Buick. No tin Lizzie for mine. 
Wait till I get started—I’ll show ’em. 

Daisy : I can see it now when I kinda half-close 
my eyes. The way her head fell back. And his 
mouth pressed right up against hers. Oh, 
Gawd ! it must be grand I 

[There is a sudden shrill blast from a steam ivhistle. 
Daisy and Zero {together) : The whistle ! 

[With great agility they get off their stools, remove 
their eye shades and sleeve protectors and put them on 
the desks. Then each produces from behind the desk 
a hat — Zero, a dusty derby, Daisy, a frowsy 
straw. . . . Daisy puts on her hat and turns toward 
Zero as though she were about to speak to him. But 
he is busy cleaning his pen and pays no attention to 
her. She sighs and goes toward the door at the left. 

Zero {looking up) : G’night, Mjss Devore. 

[But she does not hear him and exits. Zero takes 
up his hat and goes left. The door at the right opens 
and the Boss enters — middle-aged, stoutish, bald, 
well-dressed. 

The Boss {calling) ; Oh—er—Mister—er-- 

[Zero turns in surprise, sees who it is and trembles 
nervously. 

Zero {obsequiously) : Yes, sir. Do you want me, 
sir ? 

Boss : Yes. Just come here a moment, will you ? 

Zero : Yes, sir. Right away, sir. {Me fumbles his 
hat, picks it up, stumbles, recovers himself, and 
approaches the Boss, every fibre quivering. 

Boss : Mister—er—er- 

Zero ; Zero. 

Boss : Yes, Mi*. Zero. I wanted to have a little 
talk with you. 
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Zero (ivith a nervous grin) : Yes sir, I been kinda 
expectin’ it. 

Boss {staring at him) : Oh, have you ? 

Zero : Yes, sir. 

Boss : How long have you been with us. Mister 
—er—Mister- 

Zero : Zero. 

Boss : Yes, Mister Zero. 

Zero : Twenty-five years to-day. 

Boss : Twenty-five years ! That’s a long time. 

Zero : Never missed a day. 

Boss : And you’ve been doing the same work 
all the time ? 

Zero : Yes, sir. Right here at this desk. 

Boss : Then, in that case, a change probably 
won’t be unwelcome to you. 

Zero : No, sir, it won’t. And that’s the truth. 

Boss ; We’ve been planning a change in this 
department for some time. 

Zero : I kinda thought you had your eye on 
me. 

Boss : You were right. The fact is that my 
efficiency experts have recommended the in¬ 
stallation of adding machines. 

Zero {staring at him) : Addin’ machines ? 

Boss : Yes, you’ve probably seen them. A 
mechanical device that adds automatically. 

Zero : Sure. I’ve seen them. Keys—and a 

handle that you pull. {He goes through the motions 
in the air.) 

Boss : That’s it. They do the work in half the 

Ume and a high-school girl can operate them. 

course, I’m sorry to lose an old and 
faithful employee-— 

Zero : Excuse me, but would you mind sayin’ 
that again ? 
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Boss : I say I’m sorry to lose an employee who’s 

been with me for so many years- 

[Soft music is heard—the sound of the mechanical 
player of a distant merry-go-round. The part of the 
floor upon ivhich the desk and stools are standing 
begins to revolve very sloivly. 

But, of course, in an organisation like this, 
efficiency must be the first consideration 

[The music becomes gradually louder and the revolu¬ 
tions more rapid. 

You will draw your salary for the full month. 
And I’ll direct my secretary to give you a letter 

of recommendation- 

Zero ; Wait a minute, boss. Let me get this 
right. You mean I’m canned ? 

Boss (barely making himself heard above the increas¬ 
ing volume of sound) : I’m sorry—no other al¬ 
ternative — greatly regret—old employee- 
efficiency — economy — business — business 

Business- 

[His voice is drowned by the music. The platform 
is revolving rapidly now. Zero and the Bo^ face 
each other. They are entirely motionless save for me 
Boss’s jawSy which open and close incessantly. But 
the words are inaudible. The music swells 
swelU. To it is added every off-stage effect <f the 
theatre : the windy the waves, the galloping horses, 
the locomotive whistle, the sleigh bells, the a^o- 
mobile siren, the glass-crash. Mew Year s Bve, 
Election Might, Armistice Day, and the Mardt- 
Gras. The noise is deafening, maddening, unendur¬ 
able. Suddenly it culminates in a terrific peal of 
thunder. For an instant there is a flash of red and 
then everything is plunged into blackness. 


CURTAIN 
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SCENE III 


Scene : The Zero dining-room. Entrance door 
at right. Doors to kitchen and bedroom at left. The 
ivallsy as in the first scene, are papered with foolscap 
sheets covered with columns of figures. In the middle 
of the room, upstage, a table set for two. Along each 
side wall, seven chairs are ranged in symmetrical 
rows. 

At the rise of the curtain Mrs. Zero is seen seated at 
the table looking alternately at the entrance door and 
a clock on the wall. She wears a bungalow apron 
over her best dress. 

After a few moments, the entrance door opens and 
Zero enters. He hangs his hat on a rack behind the 
door and coming over to the table seats himself at the 
vacant place. His movements throughout are quiet 
and abstracted. 

Mrs. Zero {breaking the silerue) : Well, it was 
nice of you to come home. You’re only an hour 
late and that ain’t very much. The supper don’t 
get very cold in an hour. An’ of course the part 
about our havin’ a lot of company to-night 
don’t matter. 

[They begin to eat. 

Ain’t you even got sense enough to come home 
on time ? Didn’t I tell you we’re goin’ to have a 
lot o’ company to-night ? Didn’t you know the 
Ones are cornin’ ? An’ the Twos ? An’ the 
Threes ? An’ the Fours ? An’ the Fives ? And 
the Sixes ? Didn’t I tell you to be home on 
time ? I might as well talk to a stone wall. 

[They eat for a few moments in silence. 

I guess you musta had some important business 
to attend to. Like watchin* the score-board. Or 
was two kids havin’ a fight an’ you was the 
referee ? You sure do have a lot of business to 
attend to. It’s a wonder you have dme to come 
home at all. You gotta tough life, you have. 
Walk in, hang up your hat, an’ put on the 
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nose-bag. An’ me in the hot kitchen all day, 
cookin’ your supper an’ waitin’ for you to get 
good an’ ready to come home 1 

[A^ain they eat in silence. 

Maybe the boss kept you late to-night. Xellin’ 
you what a big noise you are and how the store 
couldn’t *a’ got along if you hadn’t been pushin’ 
a pen for twenty-five years. Where’s the gold 
medal he pinned on you ? Did some blind old 
lady take it away from you or did you leave it 
on the seat of the boss’s limousine when he 
brought you home ? 

[Again a few moments of silence. 

I’ll bet he gave you a big raise, didn’t he ? Pro¬ 
moted you from the third floor to the fourth, 
maybe. Raise ? A fat chance you got o’ gettin’ 
a raise. All they gotta do is put an ad in the 
paper. There’s ten thousand like you layin’ 
around the streets. You’ll be holdin’ down the 
same job at the end of another twenty-five years 
—if you ain’t forgot how to add by that time. 

[A noise is heard off-stage, a sharp clicking such as is 
rnade by the operation of the keys and levers of an 
adding machine. Zero raises his head for a moment, 
but lowers it almost instantly. 

There’s the door-bell. The company’s here 
already. And we ain’t hardly finished supper. 

[She rises. 

But I’m goin’ to clear off the table whether 
you’re finished or not. If you want your supper, 
you got a right to be home on time. Not standin* 
around lookin’ at score-boards. 

[As she piles up the dishes. Zero rises and goes 
toward the entrance door. 

Wait a minute ! Don’t open the door yet. Do 
you want the company to see all the mess ? 
An* go an* put on a clean collar. You got red 
ink all over it. 
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[Zero goes toward bedroom door. 

I should think after pushin’ a pen for twenty- 
five years, you’d learn how to do it without 
gettin’ ink on your collar. 

[Zero exits to bedroom. Mrs. Zero takes dishes 
to kitchen talking as she goes. 

I gness I can stay up all night now washin’ 
dishes. You should worry ! That’s what a man’s 
got a wife for, ain’t it ? Don’t he buy her her 
clothes an’ let her eat with him at the same 
table ? An’ all she’s gotta do is cook the meals 
an’ do the washin’ an’ scrub the floor, an’ wash 
the dishes, when the company goes. But, be¬ 
lieve me, you’re goin’ to sling a mean dish- 
towel when the company goes to-night ! 

[While she is talking Zero enters from bedroom. 
He wears a clean collar and is cramming the soiled 
one furtively into his pocket. Mrs. Zero enters from 
kitchen. She has removed her apron and carries a 
table cover which she spreads hastily over the table. 
The clicking noise is heard again. 

There’s the bell again. Open the door, cancha ? 

[Zero goes to the entrance door and opens it. Six 
men and six women file into the room in a double 
column. The men are all shapes and sizes, but 
their dress is identical with that of Zero in every 
detail. Each, however, wears a wig of a different 
colour. The women are all dressed alike, too, except 
that the dress of each is of a different colour. 

( Taking the first woman*s hand) : How de do, Mrs. 
One. 

Mrs. One ; How de do, Mrs. Zero. 

[Mrs. Zero repeats this formula with each woman 
in Zero does the same with the men except 

that he is silent throughout. The files now separate, 
each man taking a chair from the right wall and 
ecuh woman one from the left wall. Each sex forms a 
circle with the chairs very close together. The men — 
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all except Zero —smoke cigars . The women munch 
chocolates . 

Six : Some rain we’re havin’. 

Five : Never saw the like of it. 

Four : Worst in fourteen years, paper says. 
Three : Y’can’t always go by the papers. 

Two : No, that’s right, too. 

One : We’re liable to forget from year to year. 

Six : Yeh, come t’ think, last year was pretty 
bad, too. 

Five : An’ how about two years ago ? 

Four : Still this year’s pretty bad. 

Three : Yeh, no gettin’ away from that. 

Two : Might be a whole lot worse. 

One ; Yeh, it’s all the way you look at it. Some 
rain, though. 

Mrs. Six : I like them little organdie dresses. 

Mrs. Five : Yeh, with a little lace trimmin’ on 
the sleeves. 


Mrs. Four : Well, I like ’em plain myself. 

Mrs. Three : Yeh, what I always say is the 
plainer the more refined. 

Mrs. Two : Well, I don’t think a little lace 
does any harm. 

Mrs. One : No, it kinda dresses it up. 

Mrs. Zero : Well, I always say it’s all a matter 
of taste. 


Mrs. Six : I saw you at the Rosebud Movie 
Thursday night, Mr. One. 


One : Pretty punk show. I’ll say. 

Two : They’re gettin’ worse all the time. 

Mrs. Six : But who was the charming lady, 
Mr. One ? . - 


^ - • 


♦ * ^ 
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One : Now don’t you go makin’ trouble for 
me. That was my sister. 

Mrs. Five : Oho ! That’s what they all say. 

Mrs. Four : Never mind ! I’ll bet Mrs. One 
knows what’s what, all right. 

Mrs. One : Oh, well, he can do what he likes 
—’slong as he behaves himself. 

Three : You’re in luck at that. One. Fat chance 
I got of gettin’ away from the frau even with 
my sister. 

Mrs. Three : You oughta be glad you got a 
good wife to look after you. 

The Other Women {in unison') : That’s right, 
Mrs. Three. 

Five : I guess I know who wears the pants in 
your house. Three. 

Mrs. Zero : Never mind. I saw them holdin’ 
hands at the movie the other night. 

Three : She musta been tryin’ to get some 
money away from me. 

Mrs. Three : Swell chance anybody’d have 
of gettin’ any money away from you. 

[General laughter. 

Four : They sure are a loving couple. 

Mrs. Two : Well, I think we oughta change 
the subject. 

Mrs. One : Yes, let’s change the subject. 

Six {sotto voce) : Did you hear the one about the 
travellin’ salesman ? 

Five : It seems this guy was in a sleeper. 

Four : Coin’ from Albany to San Diego. 

Three : And in the next berth was an old 
maid. 

Two : W^ith a wooden leg. 

One : Well, along about midnight- 

[TThey all put their heads together and whisper, 
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Mrs. Six {sotto voce) : Did you hear about the 
Sevens ? 

Mrs. Five : They’re gettin’ a divorce. 

Mrs. Four : It’s the second time for him. 

Mrs. Three : They’re two of a kind, if you ask 
me. 

Mrs. Two : One’s as bad as the other. 

Mrs. One : Worse. 

Mrs. Zero : They say that she- 

[^'They all put their heads together and whisper. 

Six : I think this woman suffrage is the bunk. 

Five : It sure is ! Politics is a man’s business. 

Four : Woman’s place is in the home. 

Three : That’s it ! Lookin’ after the kids, 
’stead of hangin’ around the streets. 

Two : You hit the nail on the head that time. 

One : The trouble is they don’t know what 
they want. 

Mrs. Six : Men sure get me tired. 

Mrs. Five : They sure are a lazy lot. 

Mrs. Four : And dirty. 

Mrs. Three : Always grumblin’ about some¬ 
thin’. 

Mrs. Two : When they’re not lyin’ ! 

Mrs. One ; Or messin’ up the house. 

Mrs. Zero : Well, believe me, I tell mine where 
he gets off. 

Six : Business conditions are sure bad. 

Five ; Never been worse. 

Four : I don’t know what we’re cornin’ to. 

Three : I look for a big smash-up in about 
three months. 

Two : Wouldn’t surprise me a bit. 

One : We’re sure headin’ for trouble. 

J&R o o 
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Six : My aunt has gall-stones. 

Five : My husband has bunions. 

Four : My sister expects next month. 
Three : My cousin’s husband has erysi 


Mrs. Two : My niece has St. Vitus’s dance. 
Mrs. One : My boy has fits. 

Mrs. Zero : I never felt better in my life. 
Knock wood ! 

Six : Too damn much agitation, that’s at the 
bottom of it. 

Five : That’s it ! too damn many strikes. 

Four ; Foreign agitators, that’s what it is. 

Three : They ought be run outa the country. 

Two : What the hell do they want, anyhow ? 

One : They don’t know what they want, if you 
ask me. 

Six ; America for the Americans is what I 
say ! 


All {in unison) : That’s it ! Damn foreigners ! 
Damn dagoes ! Damn Catholics ! Damn 
sheenies ! Damn niggers ! Jail ’em ! shoot ’em ! 
hang ’em ! lynch ’em ! burn ’em ! 

\_'rhey all rise. 

{Sing in unison) : 

“ My country ’tis of thee. 

Sweet land of liberty ! ” 

Mrs. Four : Why so pensive, Mr. Zero ? 

Zero {speaking for the first time) : I’m thinkin’. 

Mrs. Four : Well, be careful not to sprain 
your mmd. 


[Laughter. 

■- the poor men all by the 

selves. We ain’t very sociable. 

One . Looks like we’re neglectin’ the ladies 




[The women cross the room and join the men^ all 
chattering loudly. The door-bell rings. 

Mrs. Zero : Sh ! Xhe door-bell ! 

[The volume of sound slowly diminishes. Again the 
door-bell. 

Zero {quietly) : I’ll go. It’s for me. 

[They watch curiously as Zero goes to the door 
and opens it^ admitting a policeman. There is a 
murmur of surprise and excitement. 

Policeman : I’m lookin’ for Mr. Zero. 

[They all point to Zero. 

Zero : I’ve been expectin’ you. 

Policeman : Come along ! 

Zero : Just a minute. {He puts his hand in his 
pocket.) 

Policeman : What’s he tryin’ to pull ? {He draws 
a revolver.) I got you covered. 

Zero : Sure, that’s all right. I just want to 
give you somethin’. {He takes the collar from his 
pocket and gives it to the policeman.) 

Policeman {suspiciously) : What’s that ? 

Zero : Xhe collar I wore. 

Policeman : What do I want it for ? 

Zero : It’s got blood-stains on it. 

Policeman {pocketing it) : All right, come 
along 1 

Zero {turning to Mrs. Zero) : I gotta go with 
him. You’ll have to dry the dishes yourself. 

Mrs. Zero {rushing forward) : What are they 
takin’ you for ? 

Zero {calmly) : I killed the boss this afternoon. 
[Qyick Curtain as the policeman takes him off. 
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SCENE IV 


Scene : A court of justice. 'Three bare white walls 
without door or windows except for a single door 
in the right wall. At the right is a jury-box in which 
are seated Messrs. One, Two, Three, Four, 
Five, and Six, and their respective wives^ On either 
side of the jury-box stands a uniformed Officer. 
Opposite the jury-box is a long, bare oak table piled 
high with law books. Behind the books Zero is 
seated, his face buried in his hands. There is no 
other furniture in the room. A moment after the rise 
of the curtain, one of the officers rises and going 
around the table, taps Zero on the shoulder. Zero 
rises and accompanies the officer. The Officer 
escorts him to the great empty space in the middle of 
the court room, facing the jury. He motions to Zero 
to stop, then points to the jury and resumes his place 
beside the jury-box. Zero stands there looking at the 
jury, bewildered and half afraid. The Jurors give 
no sign of having seen him. Throughout they sit with 
folded arms, staring stolidly before them. 

Zero {beginning to speak ; haltingly) : Sure I 
killed him. I ain’t sayin’ I didn’t, am I ? Sure 
I killed him. Them lawyers ! They give me a 
good stifT pain, that’s what they give me. Half 
the time I don’t know what the hell they’re 
talkin about. Objection sustained. Objection 
oyer-ruled. What’s the big idea, anyhow ? You 
ain t heard me do any objectin’, have you ? 
Sure not ! What’s the idea of objectin’ ? You 

Fm ^ to know. W^hat I say is if one bird 

kills another bird, why you got a right to call 

mm for it. That’s what I say. I know all about 
mat.^ I been on the jury, too. Them lawyers 1 
■L^n t let em fill you full of bunk. All that bull 
about it bein’ red ink on the bill-file. Red ink 
nothin ! It was blood, see ? I want you to get 
that right. I killed him, see ? Right through the 
Mart with the bill-file, see ? I want you to get 
^ ^^ght all of you. One, two, three, four, 
ve, SIX, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. 
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Twelve of you. Six and six. That makes twelve. 

I figgered it up often enough. Six and six makes 
twelve. And five is seventeen. And eight is 
twenty-five. And three is twenty-eight. Eight 
and carry two. Aw, cut it out \ Them damn 
figgers 1 I can’t forget ’em. Twenty-five years, 
see ? Eight hours a day, exceptin’ Sundays. 
And July and August half-day Saturday. One 
week’s vacation with pay. And another week 
without pay if you want it. Who the hell wants 
it ? Layin’ around the house listenin’ to the 
wife tellin’ you where you get off. Nix ! An’ 
legal holidays. I nearly forgot them. New 
Year’s, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, 
Fourth o’ July, Labour Day, Election Day, 
Thanksgivin’, Christmas. Good Friday if you 
want it. An’ if you’re a Jew, Young ICipper an’ 
the other one—I forget what they call it. The 
dirty sheenies—always gettin’ two to the other 
bird’s one. An’ when a holiday comes on Sun¬ 
day, you get ^fonday off. So that s fair enough. 
But when the Fourth o’July comes on Saturday, 
why you’re out o’ luck on account of Saturday 
bein’ a half-day anyhow. Get me ? Twenty- 
five years—I’ll tell you somethin’ funny. De¬ 
coration Day an’ the Fourth o’ July are always 
on the same day o’ the week. Twenty-five years. 
Never missed a day, and never more’n five 
minutes late. Look at my time card if you don’t 
believe me. Eight twenty-seven, eight thirty, 
eight twenty-nine, eight twenty-seven, eight 

thirty-two. Eight an’ thirty-two’s forty an’- 

Goddam them figgers I I can’t forget ’em. 
They’re funny things, them figgers. They look 
like people sometimes. The eights, see ? Two 
dots for the eyes and a dot for the nose. 
An’ a line. That’s the mouth, see ? An’ there’s 
others remind you of other things—but I can t 
talk about them, on account of there bein 
ladies here. Sure I killed him. Why didn’t he 
shut up ? If he’d only shut up ! Instead o’ talkin 
an’ talkin’ about how sorry he was an’ what a 
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good guy I was an’ this an’ that. I felt like sayin’ 

= I'or Christ’s sake, shut up ! ” But 
1 did nt have the nerve, see ? I didn’t have the 
ne^e to say that to the boss. An’ he went on 
talkin, sayin how sorry he was, see? He was 
standin right close to me. An’ his coat only 
had ttvo buttons on it. Two an’ two makes four 

i^Y’ the bill-file on 

• where I could touch it. It ain’t 

right to kill a guy. I know that. When I read 
all about him in the paper an’ about his three 

had ^ skate, I tell you. They 

had the kids pictures m the paper, right next 

to mine. An his wife, too. Gee, it must be swell 

Some guys sure is 
lucky. An he left fifty thousand dollars just for 
a rest-room for the girls in the store. He was a 
good guy, at that. Fifty thousand. That’s more’n 
twice as much as I’d have if I saved every nickel 
ever made. Let’s see. Twenty-five an’ twenty- 

fhe an’—aw, cut it out ! An’ 

, ^, 1 *. ^^tid a big, black border around ’em ; 
an all it said was that the store would be closed 

account of the boss bein’ dead, 
them ftatttlcd me a laugh, that did. All 

a-PPP floor-walkers an’ buyers an’ high-muck- 
rlT\/ ^ IT me to thank for gettin’ three 

^av^n’°^‘ o • oughta killed him. I ain’t 

21 „ ^flout that. But I thought he 

of be?°’7i, S*ve me a raise, see ? On account 
j twenty-five years. He never talked 

rienp^l ore, see ? Except one mornin’ we hap- 
pened to come in the store together and I held 

Tultl flo said “ Thanks.” 

oPtP ’ “ Thanks ! ” That was the 

hirrT *0^0 ^ e ever talked to me. An’ when I see 

I '"y ^ didn’t know where 

defk ? fell *fl^*^ cornin’ up to my 

chokin’ like and all of a 

like V r, ^ kind o’ bad taste in my mouth 

haPe "• ■^ 1 ?“ ®P*-.VP ‘fl‘= mornin’. I didn’t 

have no right to kill him. The district attorney 
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is right about that. He read the law to you 
right out o’ the book. Killin’ a bird—that’s 
wrong. But there was that girl, see ? Six months 
they gave her. It was a dirty trick tellin’ the 
cops on her like that. I shouldn’t ’a’ done that. 
But what was I gonna do ? Xhe wife wouldn’t 
let up on me. I hadda do it. She used to walk 
around the room, just in her undershirt, see ? 
Nothing’ else on. Just her undershirt. An’ they 
gave her six months. That’s the last I’ll ever see 
of her. Them birds—how do they get away with 
it ? Just grabbin’ women, the way you see ’em 
do in the pictures. I’ve seen lots I’d like to grab 
like that, but I ain’t got the nerve—in the sub¬ 
way an’ on the street an’ in the store buyin’ things. 
Pretty soft for them shoe-salesmen. I’ll say, 
lookin’ at women’s legs all day. Them lawyers ! 
They give me a pain, I tell you—a pain ! 
Sayin’ the same thing over an’ over again. I 
never said I didn’t kill him. But that ain’t the 
same as bein’ a regular murderer. What good 
did it do me to kill him ? I didn’t make nothin’ 
out of it. Answer yes or no ! Yes or no, me 
elbow ! There’s some things you can’t answer 
yes or no. Give me the once-over, you guys. 
Do I look like a murderer ? Do I ? I never did 
no harm to nobody. Ask the wife. She’ll tell 
you. Ask anybody. I never got into trouble. 
You wouldn’t count that one time at the Polo 
Grounds. That was just fun like. Everybody 
was yellin’, Kill the umpire ! Kill the um¬ 
pire ! ” An’ before I knew what I was doin’ I 
fired the pop bottle. It was on account of every¬ 
body yellin’ like that. Just in fiin like, see ? 
The yeller dog ! Callin’ that one a strike—a 
mile away from the plate. Anyhow, the bottle 
didn’t hit him. An’ when I seen the cop cornin’ 
up the aisle, I beat it. That didn’t hurt nobody. 
It was just in fun like, see ? An’ that time in the 
subway. I was readin’ about a lynchin’, see ? 
Down in Georgia. They took the nigger an’ 
they tied him to a tree. An’ they poured kerosene 
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on him and lit a big fire under him. Xhe 
dirty nigger ! Boy, I’d of liked to been there, 
with a gat in each hand, pumpin’ him full of 
lead. I was readin’ about it in the subway, see ? 
Right at Times Square where the big crowd 
gets on. An all of a sudden this big nigger 
steps^ right on my foot. It was lucky for him I 
didn t have a gun on me. I’d of killed him sure, 
I guess. I guess he couldn’t help it all right on 
account of the crowd, but a nigger’s got to right 
to step on a white man’s foot. I told him where 
he got off all right. The dirty nigger. But that 
didn t hurt nobody, either. I’m a pretty steady 
gay, you gotta admit that. Twenty-five years 
in one job an’ I never missed a day. Fifty-two 
weeks in a year. Fifty-two an’ fifty-two an’ 

nfty-two an’- They didn’t have t’ look for 

me, did they ? I didn’t try to run away, did I ? 
Where was I goin’ to run to ! I wasn’t thinkin’ 
about it at all, see? I’ll tell you what I was 
^biril^m about—how I was goin* to break it to the 
wife about bein’ canned. He canned me after 
twenty-five years, see ? Did the lawyers tell you 
about that ? I forget. All that talk gives me a 
headache. Objection sustained. Objection over- 
^led. Answer yes or no. It gives me a headache. 
And I can’t get the figgers outta my head. 
But that s what I was thinkin’ about—how I 
was goin t break it to the wife about bein’ 
canned. An’ what Miss Devore would think 
when she heard about me killin’ him. I bet she 
never thought I had the nerve to do it. I’d 
of married her if the wife had passed out. I’d 
be holdin’ dowm my job yet, if he hadn’t o’ 
canned me But he kept talkin’ an’ talkin’. An’ 
the^ was the bill-file right where I could reach 
It. Do you get me ? I’m just a regular guy like 
anybody else. Like you birds, now, 

[For the first time the Jurors relaXy looking in- 
aignantly at each other and ivhispering. 

Suppose you was me, now. Maybe you’d ’a’ 
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done the same thing. That’s the way you oughta 
look at it, see ? Suppose you was me- 

The Jurors (rising as one and shouting in unisori) : 
GUILTY ! 

[Zero falls back, stunned for a moment by their 
vociferousness. The Jurors right-face in their 
places and file quickly out of the jury-box and to¬ 
ward the door in a double column. 

Zero (recovering speech as the Jurors pass out at 
the door) : Wait a minute. Jest a minute. You 
don’t get me right. Jest give me a chance an’ 
I’ll tell you how it was. I’m all mixed up, see ? 
On account of them lawyers. And the hggers in 
my head. But I’m goin’ to tell you how it was. 
I was there twenty-five years, see ? An’ they 
gave her six months, see ? 

[He goes on haranguing the empty jury-box as the 
curtain falls. 
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SCENE V 


Scene : A grave-yard in full moonlight. It is 
a second-rate grave-yard—no elaborate tombstones or 
monuments—-just simple headstones and here and there 
a cross. At the back is an iron fence with a gate in the 
middle. At first no one is visible, but there are occa¬ 
sional sounds throughout : the hooting of an owl, the 
whistle of a distant whippoorwill, the croaking of a 
bull-frog, and the yowling of a serenading cat. I^ter 
a few moments two figures appear outside the gate — 
a man and a woman. She pushes the gate and it opens 
with a rusty creak. The couple enter. They are now 
fully visible in the moonlight — Judv O’Grady and 
a Young Man. 

Judy {^advancing') : Gome on, this is the place. 

Young Man {hanging back) : This ! Why this 
here is a cemetery. 

Judy : Aw, quit yer kiddin’ ! 

Young M!an : You don’t mean to say- 

Judy : W^hat’s the matter with this place ? 

Young Man : A cemetery ! 

Judy : Sure. What of it ? 

Young Man : You must be crazy. 

Judy : This place is all right, I tell you. I been 
here lots o’ times. 

Young Man : Nix on this place for me ! 

Judy : Ain’t this place as good as another ? 
Whaddya afraid of ? They’re all dead ones here ! 
They don’t bother you. 

{With sudden interest. 

Oh, look, here’s a new one. 

Young M!an : Gome on out of here. 

Judy ; Wait a minute. Let’s see what it says. 
{She kneels on a grave in the foreground and putting 
her face close to headstone spells out the inscription.) 
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Z-E-R-O. Z-e-r-o. Zero ! Say, that’s the 
guy- 

Young Man : Zero ? He’s the guy killed his 
boss, ain’t he ? 

Judy : Yeh, that’s him, all right. But what I’m 
thinkin’ of is that I went to the hoose-gow on 
account of him. 

Young Man : What for ? 

Judy : You know, same old stuff. Tenement 
House Law. {Mincingly.) Section blaa-blaa of 
the Penal Code. Third offence. Six months. 

Young Man ; And this bird- 

Judy {contemptuously) : Him ? He was mamma’s 
white-haired boy. We lived in the same house. 
Across the airshaft, see ? I used to see him 
lookin’ in my window. I guess his wife musta 
seen him, too. Anyhow, they went and turned 
the bulls on me. And now I’m out and he’s in. 

{Suddenly) Say—say- {She bursts into a peal of 

laughter.) 

Young Man {nervously) : What’s so funny ? 

Judy {rocking with laughter) : Say, wouldn’t it be 

funny—if—if- {She explodes again.) That 

would be a good joke on him, all right. He can’t 
do nothin* about it now, can he ? 

Young Man ; Come on out of here. I don’t like 
this place. 

Judy : Aw, you’re a bum sport. What do you 
want to spoil my joke for ? 

[A cat yammers mellifluously. 

Young Man {half hysterically) : What’s that ? 

Judy : It’s only the cats. They seem to like it 
here all right. But come on if you’re afraid. 
{'They go toward the gate. As they go out) You 
nervous men sure are the limit. 

[They go out through the gate. As they disappear. 
Zero’s grave opens suddenly and his head appears. 
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Zero {looking about) : That’s funny ! I thought I 
heard her talkin’ and laughin’. But I don’t see 
nobody. Anyhow, what would she be doin’ 
here ? I guess I must ’a’ been dreamin’. But how 
could I be dreamin’ when I ain’t been asleep ? 
{He looks about again.) Well, no use goin’ back. 
I can’t sleep, anyhow. I might as well walk 
around a little. 

\_He rises out oj' the ground, very rigidly. He 
wears a full-dress suit of very antiquated cut and 
his hands are folded stiffly across his breast. 

{Walking woodenly) Gee ! I’m stiff! {He slowly 
walks a few steps, then stops.) Gee, it’s lonesome 
here! {He shivers and walks on aimlessly.) I should 
’a’ stayed where I was. But I thought I heard 
her laughin’. 

[A loud sneeze is heard. Zero stands motionless, 
quaking with terror. The sneeze is repeated. 
{Hoarsely) What’s that ? 

A Mild Voice : It’s all right. Nothing to be 
afraid of. 

[From behind a headstone Shrdlu appears. He is 
dressed in a shabby and Ul-ftting cutaway. He wears 
silver-rimmed spectacles and is smoking a cigarette. 

Shrdlu : I hope I didn’t frighten you. 

Zero {still badly shaken) : No-o. It’s all right. 
You see, I wasn’t expectin’ to see anybody. 

Shrdlu : You’re a newcomer, aren’t you ? 

Zero : Yeh, this is my first night. I couldn’t 
seem to get to sleep. 

Shrdlu : I can’t sleep, either. Suppose we keep 
each other company, shall we ? 

Zero {eagerly) : Yeh, that would be great. I been 
feelin’ awful lonesome. 

Shrdlu {nodding) ; I know. Let’s make ourselves 
comfortable. 

[He seats himself easily on a grave. Zero tries to 
follow his example but fu is stiff in every Joint and 
groans with pain. 
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Zero : I’m kinda stiff. 

Shrdlu : You mustn’t mind the stiffness. It 
wears off in a few days. i^He seats himself on the 
grave beside Zero and produces a package of cigar¬ 
ettes.) Will you have a Camel ? 

Zero : No, I don’t smoke. 

Shrdlu : I find it helps keep the mosquitoes 
away. {He lights a cigarette.) 

Shrdlu (suddenly taking the cigarette out of his 
mouth) : Do you mind if I smoke, Mr.— 
Mr.-? 

Zero : No, go right ahead. 

Shrdlu (replacing the cigarette) : Thank you. I 
didn’t catch your name. 

[Zero does not reply. 

(Aiildly) : I say I didn’t catch your name. 

Zero : I heard you the first time. (Hesitantly) 
I’m scared if I tell you who I am and what I 
done, you’ll be off me. 

Shrdlu (sadly) : No matter what your sins may 
be, they are as snow compared to mine. 

Zero : You got another guess cornin’. (He 
pauses dramatically) My name’s Zero. I’m a 
murderer, 

Shrdlu (nodding calmly) : Oh, yes, I remember 
reading about you, Mr. Zero. 

Zero (a little piqued) : And you still think you’re 
worse than me ? 

Shrdlu (throwing away his cigarette) : Oh, a 
thousand times worse, Mr. Zero—a million 
times worse. 

Zero : What did you do ? 

Shrdlu : I, too, am a murderer. 

Zero (looking at him in amazement) : Go on ! 
You’re kiddin* me ! 

Shrdlu : Every word I speak is the truth, 
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Mr. Zero. I am the foulest, the most sinful of 
murderers ! You only murdered your employer, 
Mr. Zero. But I—I murdered my mother. {^He 
covers his face with his hands and sobs,) 

Zero {^horrified) : The hell yer say ! 

Shrdlu {sobbing) : Yes, my mother !—my be¬ 
loved mother ! 

Zero {suddenly) : Say, you don’t mean to say 
you’re Mr.- 

Shrolu {nodding) : Yes. {He wipes his eyes, still 
quivering with emotion.) 

Zero : I remember readin’ about you in the 
papers. 

Shrdlu : Yes, my guilt has been proclaimed to 
all the world. But that would be a trifle if only 
I could wash the stain of sin from my soul. 

Zero : I never heard of a guy killin’ his mother 
before. What did you do it for ? 

Shrdlu : Because I have a sinful heart—there is 
no other reason. 

Zero : Did she always treat you square and all 
like that ? 

Shrdlu : She was a saint—a saint, I tell you. 
She cared for me and watched over me as only 
a mother can. 

Zero : You mean to say you didn’t have a 
scrap or nothin’ ? 

Shrdlu : Never a harsh or an unkind word. 
Nothing except loving care and good advice. 
From my infancy she devoted herself to guiding 
me^ on the right path. She taught me to be 
to be devout, to be unselfish, to shun evil 
companions and to shut my ears to all the 
temptations of the flesh—in short, to become a 
virtuous, respectable, and God-fearing man. 
{He groans) But it was a hopeless task. At fourteen 
I began to show evidence of my sinful nat ur e. 
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Zej?.o {breathlessly) : You didn’t kill anybody 
else, did you ? 

Shrdlu : No, thank God, there is only one 
murder on my soul. But I ran away from home. 

Zero : You did ! 

Shrolu : Yes. A companion lent me a profane 
book—the only profane book I have ever read, 
I’m thankful to say. It was called ’Treasure Island. 
Have you ever read it ? 

Zero : No, I never was much on readin’ books. 

Shrdlu : It is a wicked book—a lurid tale of 
adventure. But it kindled in my sinful heart a 
desire to go to sea. And so I ran away from 
home. 

Zero : What did you do—get a job as a sailor ? 

Shrdlu : I never saw the sea—not to the day 
of my death. Luckily, my mother’s loving intui¬ 
tion warned her of my intention and I was sent 
back home. She welcomed me with open arms. 
Not an angry word, not a look of reproach. 
But I could read the mute suffering in her eyes 
as we prayed together all through the night. 

Zero {sympathetically) : Gee, that must ’a’ been 
tough. Gee, the mosquitoes are bad, ain’t they ? 
{He tries awkwardly to slap at them with his stiff 
hajids.) 

Shrdlu {absorbed in his narrative) : I thought that 
experience had cured me of evil and I began to 
think about a career. I wanted to go in foreign 
missions at first, but we couldn’t bear the 
thought of the separation. So we finally decided 
that I should become a proof-reader. 

Zero : Say, slip me one o* them Camels, will 
you ? I’m gettin’ all bit up. 

Shrdlu : Certainly. {He hands Zero cigarettes 
and matches.) 

Zero {lighting up) : Go ahead. I’m listenin’. 
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Shrdlu : By the time I was twenty I had a good 
job reading proof for a firm that printed cata¬ 
logues. After a year they promoted me and let 
me specialise in shoe catalogues. 

Zero : Yeh ? Xhat must ’a’ been a good Job. 

Shrdlu : It was a very good job. I was on the 
shoe catalogues 'for thirteen years. I’d been on 
them yet, if I hadn’t- (//<? chokes back a sob.) 

Zero : They oughta put a shot o’ citronella in 
that embalmin’-fiuid. 

Shrdlu i^he sighs) : We were so happy together. 

I had my steady job. And Sundays we would go 
to morning, afternoon, and evening service. 
It was an honest and moral mode oflife. 

Zero : It sure was. 

Shrdlu : Then came that fatal Sunday. Dr. 
Amaranth, our minister, was having dinner with 
—one of the few pure spirits on earth. When 
he had finished saying grace, we had our soup. 
Everything was going along as usual—we were 
eating our soup and discussing the sermon, just 
like every other Sunday I could remember. Then 

came the leg of lamb- {He breaks off, then 

resumes in a choking voice) I see the whole scene 
before me so plainly—it never leaves me—Dr. 
Amaranth at my right, my mother at my left, 
the leg of lamb on the table in front of me and 
the cuckoo clock on the little shelf between the 
windows. {He stops and wipes his eyes.) 

Zero : Yeh, but what happened ? 

Shrdlu ; Well, as I started to carve the lamb 
-Did you ever carve a leg of lamb ? 

Zero ; No, corned beef was our speed. 

Shrdlu : It’s very difficult on account of the 
bone. And when there’s gravy in the dish there’s 
danger of spilling it. So ^Mother always used to 
hold the dish for me. She leaned forward, just 
as she always did, and I could see the gold locket 
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around her neck. It had my picture in it and 
one of my baby curls. Well, I raised my knife to 
carve the leg of lamb—and instead I cut my 
mother’s throat ! (//e sobs.) 

Zero ; You must ’a’ been crazy ! 

Shrdlu (raising his head, vehemently) : No ! Don’t 
try to justify me. I wasn’t crazy. They tried to 
prove at the trial that I was crazy. But Dr. 
Amaranth saw the truth ! He saw it from the 
first ! He knew that it was my sinful nature— 
and he told me what was in store for me. 

Zero (trying to be comforting) : Well, your troubles 
are over now. 

^^tng) ; Over ! Do you think 

this is the end ? 

Zero : Sure. What more can they do to us ? 

Shrdlu (his tones growing shriller and shriller) : Do 
you think there can ever be any peace for such 
^*^^";“rntirderers, sinners ? Don’t you know 
what awaits us—flames, eternal flames ! 

Zero (nervously) : Keep your shirt on. Buddy— 
they wouldn’t do that to us. 

Shrdlu : There’s no escape—no escape for us, 
1 tell you. We’re doomed 1 We’re doomed to 
s^er unspeakable torments through all eternity. 
\tits voice rises higher and higher,) 

[A grave opens suddenly and a head appears. 

birds ! Can’t you shut up 
and let a guy sleep ? ' t' 

[Zero scrambles painfully to his feet. 

Zero (to Shrdlu) : Hey, put on the soft pedal. 

Shrdlu (too wrought up to attend) : It won’t be 
ong now . We’ll receive our summons soon. 

Head : Are you goin’ to beat it or not ? 

the grave) Hey, Bill, lend me your 
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[A moment later his arm appears holding a skull. 

Zero {ivarningly) : Look out ! (He seizes Shrulu 
and drags him away just as The Head throws the 
skull.') 

The Head (disgustedly) : Missed ’em. Damn old 
tabby cats ! I’ll get ’em next time. (A prodigious 
yawn) No-hum ! Me for the worms ! 

[The Head disappears as the curtain falls. 
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SCENE VI 


Scene : A pleasant place. A scene of pastoral loveli¬ 
ness. A meadow dotted with fine old trees and 
carpeted with rich grass and field fiowers. In the 
background are seen a number of tents fashioned of 
gay-striped silks and beyond gleams a meandering 
river. Clear air and a feckless sky. Sweet distant 
music throughout. 

At the rise of the curtain, Shrdlu is seen seated 
under a tree in the foreground in an attitude of deep 
dejection. His knees are drawn up and his head is 
buried in his arms. He is dressed as in the preceding 
scene. 

A few minutes later. Zero enters at right. He walks 
slowly and looks about him with an air of half- 
suspicious curiosity. He, too, is dressed as in the pre¬ 
ceding scene. Suddenly he sees Shrdlu seated under 
the tree. He stands still and looks at him half fear¬ 
fully. 'Then, seeing something familiar in him, goes 
closer. Shrdlu is unaware of his presence. At last 
Zero recognises him and grins in pleased surprise. 

Zero : Well, if it ain’t-! (^He claps Syiscdxjcs on 

the shoulder^ Hello, Buddy ! 

[Shrdlu looks up slowly, then recognising Zero, 
he rises gravely and extends his hand courteously. 

Shrdlu : How do you do, Mr. Zero ? I’m very 
glad to see you again. 

Zero : Same here. I wasn’t expectin’ to see you, 
either. {Looking about) This is a kinda nice place. 
I wouldn’t mind restin’ here a while. 

Shrdlu : You may if you wish. 

Zero : I’m kinda tired. I ain’t used to bein’ 
outdoors. I ain’t walked so much in years. 

Shrdlu : Sit down here, under the tree. 

Zero : Do they let you sit on the grass ? 

Shrdlu : Oh, yes. 

Zero {seating himself) : Boy, this feels good. I’ll 
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tell the world my feet are sore. I ain’t used to so 
much walkin’. Say, I wonder would it be all 
right if I took my shoes off ; my feet are tired. 

Shrolu : Yes. Some of the people here go bare¬ 
foot. 

Zero : Yeh ? They sure must be nuts. But I’m 
goin’ t’ leave ’em off for a while. So long as it’s 
all right. The grass feels nice and cool. (^He 
stretches out comfortably) Say, this is the life of 
Riley all right, all right. This sure is a nice place. 
What do they call this place, anyhow ? 

Shrdlu : The Elysian Fields. 

Zero : The which ? 

Shrdlu ; The Elysian Fields. 

Zero {dubiously) : Oh ! Well, it’s a nice place, 
all right. 

Shrdlu : They say that this is the most desir¬ 
able of all places. Only the most favoured 
remain here. 

Zero : Yeh ? Well, that let’s me out, I guess. 
{Suddenly) But what are you doin’ here ? I 
thought you’d be burned by now. 

Shrdlu {sadly) : Mr. Zero, I am the most un¬ 
happy of men. 

Zero {in mild astonishment) : Why, because you 
ain’t bein’ roasted alive ? 

Shrdlu {nodding) : Nothing is turning out as I 
expected. I saw everything so clearly—the 
flames, the tortures, an eternity of suffering as 
the just punishment for my unspeakable crime. 
And it has all turned out so differently. 

Zero : W^ell, that’s pretty soft for you, ain’t it ? 

Shrdlu {ivailingly) : No, no, no ! It’s right and 
just that I should be punished. I could have 
endured it stoically. All through those endless 
ages of indescribable torment I should have 
exulted in the magnificence of divine justice. 



But this—this is maddening ! What becomes of 
justice ? What becomes of morality ? What 
becomes of right and wrong ? It’s maddening— 
simply maddening ! Oh, if Dr. Amaranth were 
only here to advise me ! {He buries his face and 
groans,) 

Zero {trying to puzzle it out) : You mean to say 
they ain’t called you for cuttin’ your mother’s 
throat ? 

Shrdlu : No ! It’s terrible—terrible ! I was pre¬ 
pared for anything—anything but this. 

Zero ; W^ell, what did they say to you ? 

Shrdlu {looking up) : Only that I was to come 
here and remain until I understood. 

Zero : I don’t get it. W^hat do they want you to 
understand ? 

Shrdl-u {despairingly) : I don’t know—I don’t 
know I If I only had an inkling of what they 

meant- {Interrupting him) Just listen quietly 

for a moment ; do you hear anything ? 

[They are both silenty straining their ears. 

Zero {at length) : Nope. 

Shrdlu : You don’t hear any music ? Do you ? 

Zero : Music ? No, I don’t hear nothin’. 

Shrdlu : The people here say that the music 
never stops. 

Zero ; They’re kiddin’ you. 

Shrdlu : Do you think so ? 

Zero : Sure thing. There ain’t a sound. 

* ^^'^^^.ps. They’re capable of any- 
thing. But I haven’t told you of the bitterest of 
my disappointments. 

Zero : Well, spill it. I’m gettin’ used to bearin’ 
bad news. 

^ came to this place, my first 
thought was to hnd my dear mother. I wanted to 
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ask her forgiveness. And I wanted her to help 
me to understand. 

Zero : An’ she couldn’t do it ? 

Shrolu {with a deep groan) : She’s not here I 
Mr. Zero ! Here where only the most favoured 
dw'ell, that wisest and purest of spirits is nowhere 
to be found. I don’t understand it. 

A Woman’s Voice {in the distance) : Mr. Zero ! 
Oh, Mr. Zero ! 

[Zero raises his head and listens attentively. 

Shurolu {going on, unheedingly) : If you were to 
see some of the people here—the things they 
do- 

Zero {interrupting) : Wait a minute, will you ? 
I think somebody’s callin’ me. 

The Voice {somewhat nearer) : Mr. Ze-ro I Oh ! 
Mr. Ze-ro ! 

Zero : Who the hell’s that now ? I wonder if 
the wife’s on my trail already. That would be 
swell, wouldn’t it ? An’ I figured on her bein’ 
good for another twenty years, anyhow. 

The Voice {nearer) : ]VIr. Ze-ro ! Yoo-hoo ! 

Zero : No. That ain’t her voice- {Calling, 
savagely) Yoo-hoo. (7"o Shrdlu) Ain’t that al¬ 
ways the way ? Just when a guy is takin* life 
easy an’ havin’ a good time J {Me rises and looks 
off left) Here she comes, whoever she is. {In sud¬ 
den amazement) Well, I’ll be-! Well, what do 

you know about that I 

[He stands looking in wonderment, as Daisy 
Diana Dorothea Devore enters. She wears 
a much-beruffied white muslin dress which is a siz^ 
too small and fifteen years too youtfful for her. She 
is redfaced and breathless, 

Daisy {panting) : Oh ! I thought I’d never catch 
up to you. I’ve been followin’ you for days'— 
callin’ an* callin’. Didn’t you hear me ? 
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Zero : Not till just now. You look kinda 
winded. 

Daisy : I sure am. I can’t hardly catch my 
breath. 

Zero : Well, sit down an’ take a load off your 
feet. {^He leads her to the tree.) 

[Daisy sees Shrdlu for the first time and shrinks 
back a little. 

It’s all right, he’s a friend of mine. (To 
Shrolu) Buddy, I want you to meet my friend, 
Miss Devore. 

Shrolu {rising and extending his hand courte¬ 
ously) : How do you do, Miss Devore ? 

Daisy (^self-consciously) : How do ! 

Zero (to Daisy) : He’s a friend of mine. {To 
Shrjdlu) I guess you don’t mind if she sits here 
a while an’ cools off, do you ? 

Shrdlu : No, no, certainly not. 

[They all seat themselves under the tree. Zero and 
Daisy are a little self-conscious. Shrdlu gradually 
becomes absorbed in his own thoughts. 

Zero : I was just takin* a rest myself. I took 
my shoes off on account of my feet bein’ so 
sore. 


Daisy : Yeh, I’m kinda tired, too. {Looking 
about) Say, ain’t it pretty here, though ? 

Zero : Yeh, it is at that. 


Daisy : What do they call this place ? 

Zero : Why—er—let’s see. He was tellin’ me 
just a minute ago. The—er—I don’t know. 
Some kind o’ fields. I forget now. {To 
Shrdlu) Say, Buddy, what do they call this 
place again ? (Shrolu, absorbed in his thoughts^ 
does not hear him. To Daisy) He don’t hear me. 
He’s thinkin’ again. 

Daisy {sotto voce) : What’s the matter with him ? 




Zero : Why, he’s the guy that murdered his 
mother—remember ? 

Daisy {interested) : Oh, yeh I Is that him ? 

Zero : Yeh. An’ he had it all figgered out how 
they was goin’ t’ roast him or somethin’. And 
now they ain’t goin’ to do nothin’ to him an’ 
it’s kinda got his goat. 

Daisy {sympathetically) : Poor feller 1 

Zero : Yeh. He takes it kinda hard. 

Daisy : He looks like a nice young feller. 

Zero : Well, you sure are good for sore eyes. I 
never expected to see you here. 

Daisy : I thought may be you’d be kinda sur¬ 
prised. 

Zero : Surprised is right. I thought you was 
alive an’ kickin’. When did you pass out ? 

Daisy : Oh, right after you did—a coupla days. 

Zero {interested) : Yeh ? What happened ? Get 
hit by a truck or somethin’ ? 

Daisy : No. {Hesitantly) You see—it’s this way. 
I blew out the gas. 

Zero {astonished) : Go on ! What was the big 
idea ? 

Daisy {Jalteringly) : Oh, I don’t know. You see, 
I lost my job. 

Zero : I’ll bet you’re sorry you did it now, ain’t 
you ? 

Daisy {luith conviction) : No, I ain’t sorry. Not a 
bit. {'Then hesitantly) Say, Mr. Zero, I been 
thinkin’- {She stops.) 

Zero : What ? 

Daisy {plucking up courage) : I been thinkin’ it 
would be kinda nice—if you an’ me—if we 
could kinda talk things over. 

Zero : Yeh. Sure. What do you want to talk 
about ? 
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Daisy : Well—I don’t know—but you and me— 
we ain’t really ever talked things over, have 
we ? 

Zero : No, that’s right, we ain’t. Well, let’s go 
to it. 

Daisy : I was thinkin’ if we could be alone—-just 
the two of us, see ? 

Zero ; Oh, yeh 1 Yeh, I get you. [^He turns to 
Shrdlu and coughs loudly, Shrdlu does not stir.) 

Zero {to Daisy) : He’s dead to the world. i^He 
turns to Shrolu) Say, Buddy ! (J^o answer.) Say, 
Buddy I 

Shrdlu {looking up with a start) : Were you 
speaking to me ? 

Zero : Yeh. Mow’d you guess it ? I was thinkin’ 
that maybe you’d like to walk around a little 
and look for your mother. 

Shrdlu {^shaking his head) : It’s no use. I’ve 
looked everywhere. (//« relapses into thought again.) 

Zero : Maybe over there they might know. 

Shrdlu : No, no ! I’ve searched everywhere. 
She’s not here. 

[Zero and Daisy look at each other in despair. 

Zero : Listen, old shirt, my friend here and me 

see ?—we used to work in the same store. An’ 

we got some things to talk over—business, see ? 

kinda confidential. So if it ain’t askin’ too 
much- 

Shrdlu {springing to his feet) : Why, certainly ! 
Excuse me ! 

\Me bows politely to Daisy and walks off. Daisy 
and Zero watch him until he has disappeared. 

Zero {with a forced laugh) : He’s a good guy at 

\Pfow that they are alone, both are very self- 
conscious, and for a time they sit in silence, 
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Daisy (breaking the silence) : It sure is pretty here, 
ain’t it ? 

Zkro : Sure is. 

Daisy : Look at the flowers ! Ain’t they just 
perfect ! Why, you’d think they was artificial, 
wouldn’t you ? 

Zero : Yeh, you would. 

Daisy : And the smell of them. Like perfume. 
Zero : Yeh. 

Daisy : I’m crazy about the country, ain’t you ? 

Zero : Yeh. It’s nice for a change. 

Daisy : Them store picnics—remember ? 

Zero : You bet. They sure was fun. 

Daisy : One time—I guess you don’t remember 
—the two of us—me and you—we sat down on 
the grass together under a tree—just like we’re 
doin’ now. 

Zero : Sure I remember. 

Daisy : Go on ! I’ll bet you don’t. 

Zero : I’ll bet I do. It was the year the wife 
didn’t go. 

Daisy (her face brightening) : That’s right ! I 
didn’t think you’d remember. 

Zero : An’ cornin’ home we sat together in the 
truck. 

Daisy (eagerly^ rather shamefacedly) : Yeh ! There’s 
somethin’ I’ve always want to ask you. 

Zero : Well, why didn’t you ? 

Daisy : I don’t know. It didn’t seem refined. 
But I’m goin* to ask you now, anyhow. 

Zero : Go ahead. Shoot. 

Daisy (falteringly) : Well—while we was comm’ 
home—you put your arm up on the bench 
behind me—and I could feel your knee kinda 
pressin’ against mine. (She stops.) 
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Zero {becoming more and more interested) : Yeh— 
well—what about it ? 

Daisy : What I wanted to ask you was—was it 
just kinda accidental ? 

Zero {with a laugh) : Sure it was accidental. 
Accidental on purpose. 

Daisy {eagerly) : Do you mean it ? 

Zero : Sure I mean it. You mean to say you 
didn’t know it ? 

Daisy : No. I’ve been wantin’ to ask you-- 

Zero : Then why did you get sore at me ? 

Daisy : Sore ? I wasn’t sore ! W^hen was I sore ? 

Zero : That night. Sure you was sore. If you 
wasn t sore why did you move away ? 

Daisy : Just to see if you meant it. I thought if 

you meant it you’d move up closer. An’ then 

when you took your arm away I was sure you 
didn’t mean it. 

Zero : An’ I thought all the time you was sore. 
1 nat s why I took my arm away. I thought if I 
moved up you’d holler and then I’d be in a 
like you read in the paper all the time 
about guys gettin’ pulled in for annoyin’ women. 

Daisy : An’ I was wishin’ you’d put your arm 

around me—just sittin’ there wishin’ all the way 
home. ^ 

Zero : What do you know about that? That 

^re is hard luck, that is. If I*d ’a’ only knew ! 

You know what I felt like doin’—only I didn’t 
have the nerve ? 

Daisy : What ? 

Zero : I felt like kissin’ you. 

Daisy {fervently) : I wanted you to. 

Zero {astonished) : You would ’a’ let me ? 

Daisy I wanted you to ! I wanted you to ! 
'^h, why didn’t you—why didn’t you? 
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Zero : I didn’t have the nerve. I sure was a 
dumb-bell. 

Daisy : I would ’a’ let you all you wanted to. 
I wouldn’t ’a’ cared. I know it would ’a’ been 
wrong but I wouldn’t ’a* cared. I wasn’t thinkin* 
about right an’ wrong at all. I didn’t care—see ? 
I just wanted you to kiss me. 

Zero {feelingly) : If I’d only knew. I wanted to 
do it, I swear I did. But I didn’t think you 
cared nothin’ about me. 

Daisy {passionately) : I never cared nothin’ about 
nobody else. 

Zero : Do you mean it—on the level ? You ain’t 
kiddin’ me, are you ? 

Daisy : No, I ain’t kiddin’. I mean it. I’m tellin’ 
you the truth. I ain’t never had the nerve to tell 
you before—but now I don’t care. It don’t 
make no difference now. I mean it—every word 
of it. 

Zero {dejectedly) : If I’d only knew it. 

Daisy : Listen to me. There’s somethin’ else I 
want to tell you. I may as well tell you every¬ 
thing now. It don’t make no difference now. 
About my blowin’ out the gas—see ? Do you 
know why I done it ? 

Zero : Yeh, you told me—on account o’ bein’ 
canned. 

Daisy : I just told you that. That ain’t the real 
reason. The real reason is on account o’ you. 

Zero : You mean to say on account o* me 
passin* out-? 

Daisy : Yeh. That’s it. I didn’t want to go on 
livin’. What for ? What did I want to go on livin’ 
for ? I didn’t have nothin’ to live for with you 
gone. I often thought of doin’ it before. But I 
never had the nerve. An’ anyhow I didn’t want 
to leave you. 
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Zero : An* me bawlin’ you out, about readin’ 
too fast an’ readin’ too slow, 

Daisy {reproacfifully) : Why did you do it ? 

Zero : I don’t know, I swear I don’t. I was 
always stuck on you. An’ while I’d be addin’ 
them figgers, I’d be thinkin’ how if the wife 
died, you an’ me could get married. 

Daisy : I used to think o’ that, too. 

Zero : An then before I knew it, I was bawlin’ 
you out. 

Daisy : Them was the times I’d think o’ blowin’ 
out the gas. But I never did till you was gone. 
There wasn’t nothin’ to live for then. But it 
wasn t so easy to do, anyhow. I never could 
stand the smell o’ gas. An’ all the while I was 
gettm’ ready, you know, stuffin’ up all the 
cracks, the way you read about in the paper— 
I was thinkin* of you and hopin’ that maybe I’d 
meet you again. An’ I made up my mind if I 
ever did see you, I’d tell you. 

Zero {taking her hand) ; I’m sure glad you did. 

1 m sure glad. {Ruefully) But it don’t do much 
good now, does it ? 

^ guess it don’t. {Summoning courage,) 
But there s one thing I’m goin’ to ask you. 

Zero ; What’s that ? 

Daisy {in a low voice) : I want you to kiss me. 
^^k) ^ leans over and kisses her 


Daisy : Not like that. I don’t mean like that. I 

I ain’t 

never been kissed like that. 

[Zero puts his arms about her and presses his lips to 

embrace. At last they separaU and sit 
*^e by side in silence. 


= So that’s what 

didn’t kr.^ t know it could be like that. I 

aidn t know anythin’ could be like that. 




Zero {Jondling her harnT) : Your cheeks are red. 
They’re all red. And your eyes are shinin’. I 
never seen your eyes shinin’ like that before. 

Daisy {holding up her hand) ; Listen—do you hear 
it ? Do you hear the music ? 

Zero : No, I don’t hear nothin’ ! 

Daisy : Yeh—music. Listen an’ you’ll hear it. 

[They are both silent for a moment. 

Zero {excitedly) : Yeh ! I hear it ! He said there 
was music, but I didn’t hear it till just now. 

Daisy : Ain’t it grand ? 

Zero : Swell ! Say, do you know what ? 

Daisy : What ? 

Zero ; It makes me feel like dancin’. 

Daisy : Yeh ? Me, too. 

Zero {springing to his feet) : Come on ! Let s 
dance \ 

[He seizes her hands and tries to pull her up. 

Daisy {resisting laughingly) : I can’t dance. I ain t 
danced in twenty years. 

Zero : That’s nothin’. I ain’t, neither. Come 
on ! I feel just like a kid ! 

[Me pulls her to her feet and seizes her about the 
waist. 

Daisy ; Wait a minute ! Wait till I fix my skirt. 

[She turns back her skirts and pins them above the 
ankles. 

Zero seizes her about the waist. They dance clum^ 
sily but with gay abandon. Daisy’s hair becomes 
loosened and tumbles over her shoulders. She lends 
herself more and more to the spirit of the dance. 
Zero soon begins to tire and dances with less and 
less zest. 

Zero {stopping at last, panting for breath) : Wait a 
minute ! I’m all winded. 
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[He releases Daisy, but before he can turn away, 
she throws her arms about him and presses her lips to 
his, 

(^Freeing himself') : Wait a minute ! Let me get 
my wind ! 

[He limps to the tree and seats himself under it, 
gasping for breath. Daisy looks after him, her spirits 
rather dampened. 

Whew ! I sure am winded ! I ain’t used to 
dancin’, 

[He takes off his collar and tie and opens the neck¬ 
band of his shirt. Daisy sits under the tree near him, 
looking at him longingly. But he is busy catching his 
breath. 

Gee, my heart’s goin’ a mile a minute. 

Daisy : Why don’t you lay down an’ rest ? You 
could put your head on my lap. 

Zero : That ain’t a bad idea. 

[He stretches out, his head in Daisy’s lap. 

Daisy {fondling his hair) : It was swell, wasn’t 
it ? 

Zero : Yeh. But you gotta be used to it. 

Daisy : Just imagine if we could stay here all 
the time—you an’ me together—wouldn’t it be 
swell ? 

Zero : Yeh. But there ain’t a chance. 

Daisy : W^on’t they let us stay ? 

Zero ; No, This place is only for the good ones. 

Daisy ; Well, we ain’t so bad, are we ? 

Zero ; Go on ! Me a murderer an’ you com- 
mittin* suicide. Anyway, they wouldn’t stand 
for this—the way we been goin’ on. 

Daisy ; I don’t see why. 

Zero : You don’t ! You know it ain’t right. 
Ain’t I got a wife ? 

Daisy : Not any more you ain’t. When you’re 
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dead that ends it. Don’t they always say “ until 
death do us part ” ? 

Zero : Well, maybe you’re right about that, but 
they wouldn’t stand for us here. 

Daisy : It would be swell—the two of us 
together—we could make up for all them years. 

Zero : Yeh, I wish we could. 

Daisy : W^e sure were fools. But I don’t care. 
I’ve got you now. {She kisses his J^otehead and 
cheeks and mouth.') 

Zero : I’m sure crazy about you. I never saw 
you lookin’ so pretty before, with your cheeks 
all red. An* your hair hangin’ down. You got 
swell hair. {He fondles and kisses her hair.) 

Daisy {ecstatically) : We got each other now, 
ain’t we ? 

Zero : Yeh. I’m crazy about you. Daisy ! 
That’s a pretty name. It’s a flower, ain’t it ? 
Well—that’s what you are—-just a flower. 

Daisy {happily) : We can always be together 
now, can’t we ? 

Zero : As long as they’ll let us. I sure am crazy 
about you. {Suddenly he sits upright) Watch your 
step ! 

Daisy {alarmed) : What’s the matter ? 

Zero {nervously) : He’s cornin’ back. 

Daisy ; Oh, is that all ? Well, what about it ? 
Zero : You don’t want him to see us layin 
around like this, do you ? 

Daisy : I don’t care if he does. 

Zero : Well, you oughta care. You don’t want 
him to think you ain’t a refined girl, do you . 
He’s an awful moral bird, he is. 

Daisy : I don’t care nothin’ about him. I don t 
care nothin’ about anybody but you. 

Zero ; Sure, I know. But we don’t want people 
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talkin’ about us. You better fix your hair an* 
pull down your skirts. 

[Daisy complies rather sadly. They are both silent 
as Shrdlu enters, 

(IVith feigned nonchalance) Well, you gotrback all 
right, didn’t you ? 

Shrdlu : I hope I haven’t returned too soon. 

Zero : No, that’s all right. We were just havin’ a 
little talk. You know—about business an’ things. 

Daisy {boldly) : We were wishin’ we could stay 
here all the time. 

Shrdlu : You may if you like. 

Zero and Daisy {in astonishment) : What ! 

Shrdlu : Yes. Any one who likes may re¬ 
main— 

Zero : But I thought you were tellin’ me- 

Shrdlu : Just as I told you, only the most 
favoured do remain. But any one may. 

Zero : I don’t get it. There’s a catch in it 
somewheres. 

Daisy : It don’t matter as long as we can stay. 

Zero {to Shrdlu) : We were thinkin’ about 
gettin’ married, see ? 

Shrdlu : You may or not, just as you like. 

Zero : You don’t mean to say we could stay 
if we didn’t, do you ? 

Shrdlu : Yes. They don’t care. 

Zero : An’ there’s some here that ain’t married ? 
Shrdlu : Yes. 

Daisy) : I don’t know about this place, 
at that. They must be kind of a mixed crowd. 

Daisy : It don’t matter, so long as we got each 
other. 

Zero : Yeh, I know, but you don’t want to mix 
with people that ain’t respectable, 
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Daisy {to Shrdlu) : Can we get married right 
away ? I guess there must be a lot of ministers 
here, ain’t there ? 

SnRX)LU : Not as many as I had hoped to find. 
The two who seem most beloved are Dean 
Swift and the Abbe Rabelais. They are both 
much admired for some indecent tales which 
they have written. 

Zero {shocked) : What ! Ministers writin’ smutty 
stories ! Say, what kind of a dump is this, any¬ 
way ? 

Shrdlu {despairingly) : I don’t know, Mr. 
Zero. All these people here are so strange, so 
unlike the good people I’ve known. They seem 
to think of nothing but enjoyment or of wasting 
their time in profitless occupations. Some paint 
pictures from morning until night, or carve 
blocks of stone. Others write songs or put words 
together, day in and day out. Still others do 
nothing but lie under the trees and look at the 
sky. There are men who spend all their time 
reading books and women who think only of 
adorning themselves. And for ever they are tell¬ 
ing stories and laughing and singing and drink¬ 
ing and dancing. There are drunkards, thieves, 
vagabonds, blasphemers, adulterers. There is 
one- 

Zero : That’s enough. I heard enough. {He 
seats himself and begins putting on his shoes.) 

Daisy {anxiously) : What are you goin’ to do ? 

Zero : I’m goin’ to beat it, that’s what I’m 
goin’ to do. 

Daisy : You said you liked it here. 

Zero {looking at her in amazement) : Liked it ! 
Say, you don’t mean to say you want to stay 
here, do you, with a lot of rummies an* loafers 
an’ biuns ? 

Daisy : We don’t have to bother with them. We 
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can just sit here together an’ look at the flowers 
an’ listen to the music. 

Shrdlu {eagerly) : Music ! Did you hear music ? 

Daisy : Sure. Don’t you hear it ? 

Shrdlu : No, they say it never stops. But I’ve 
never heard it. 

Zero {listening) : I thought I heard it before but 
I don’t hear nothin’ now. I guess I must ’a’ 
been dreamin’. {Looking about.) What’s the 
quickest way out of this place ? 

Daisy {pleadingly) : Won’t you stay just a little 
longer ? 

Zero : Didn’t yer hear me say I’m goin’ ? 
Good-bye, Miss Devore. I’m goin’ to beat it. 

[He limps off at the right. Daisy follows him 
slowly. 

Daisy {to Shrdlu) : I won’t ever see him again. 

Shrdlu : Are you goin’ to stay here ? 

Daisy : It don’t make no difference now. With¬ 
out him I might as well be alive. 

[ 5 /*^ goes off right. Shrdlu watches her a moment^ 
then sighs and seating himself under the tree, buries 
his head on his arm. Curtain falls. 
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SCENE VII 


Scene : Before the curtain rises the clicking of an 
adding machine is heard. The curtain rises upon an 
office similar in appearance to that in Scene II except 
that there is a door in the back wall through which 
can be seen a glimpse of the corridor outside. In the 
middle of the room Zero is seated completely ab¬ 
sorbed in the operation of an adding machine. He 
presses the keys and pulls the lever with mechanical 
precision. He still wears his full-dress suit but he 
has added to it sleeve protectors and a green eye shade. 
A strip of white paper-tape flows steadily from the 
machine as Zero operates. The room is filled with 
this tape — streamers, festoons, billows of it every¬ 
where. It covers the floor and the furniture, it climbs 
the walls and chokes the doorways. A few moments 
later. Lieutenant Charles and enter at the 
leff Lieutenant Charles is middle-aged and in¬ 
clined to corpulence. He has an air of world-weari¬ 
ness. He is bare-footed, wears a Panama hat, and is 
dressed in bright red tights which are a very bad fit — 
too tight in some places, badly wrinkled in others. 
Joe is a youth with a smutty face dressed in dirty 
blue overalls. 

Charles {after contemplating Zero for a few 
moments) : All right. Zero, cease firing. 

Zero {looking up, surprised) : Whaddja say ? 

Charles : I said stop punching that machine. 

Zero {bewildered) ; Stop ? {He goes on working 
mechanically .) 

Charles {impatiently) : Yes. Can’t you stop ? 
Here, Joe, give me a hand. He can’t stop. 

CJoE and Charles each take one of Zero’s arms 
and with enormous effort detach him from the 
machine. He resists passively—mere inertia. Finally 
they succeed and swing him around on his stool. 
Charles and Joe mop their foreheads. 
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Zero {querulously) : What’s the idea ? Can’t 
you lemme alone ? 

Charles {ignoring the question) : How long have 
you been here ? 

Zero : Jes’ twenty-five years. Three hundred 
months, ninety-one hundred and thirty-one 
days, one hundred thirty-six thousand- 

Charles {impatiently) : That’ll do ! That’ll do ! 

Zero {proudly) : I ain’t missed a day, not an 
hour, not a minute. Look at all I got done. 
{He points to the maze of paper,) 

Charles : It’s time to quit. 

Zero : Quit ? Whaddye mean quit ? I ain’t 
goin’ to quit ! 

Charles : You’ve got to. 

Zero : What for ? What do I have to quit for ? 

Charles : It’s time for you to go back. 

Zero : Go back where ? Whaddya talkin’ 
about ? 

Charles : Back to earth, you dub. Where do 
you think ? 

Zero : Aw, go on. Cap, who are you kiddin* ? 

Charles : I’m not kidding anybody. And 
don’t call me Cap. I’m a lieutenant. 

Zero : All right. Lieutenant, all right. But 
what’s this you’re tryin* to tell me about goin’ 
back ? 

Charles : Your time’s up. I’m telling you. You 
must be pretty thick. How many times do you 
want to be told a thing ? 

Zero : This is the first time I heard about 
goin’ back. Nobody ever said nothin’ to me 
about it before. 

Charles : You didn’t think you were going to 
stay here for ever, did you ? 



Zero : Sure. Why not ? I did my bit, didn’t I ? 
Forty-five years of it. Twenty-five years in the 
store. Then the boss canned me and I knocked 
him cold. I guess you ain’t heard about that- 

Charles {interrupting) : I know all about that. 
But what’s that got to do with it ? 

Zero ; Well, I done my bit, didn’t I ? That 
oughta let me out. 

Charles {jeeringly) : So you think you’re all 
through, do you ? 

Zero : Sure, I do. I did the best I could while I 
was there and then I passed out. And now I’m 
sittin’ pretty here. 

Charles : You’ve got a fine idea of the way 
they run things, you have. Do you think they’re 
going to all of the trouble of making a soul just 
to use it once ? 

Zero : Once is often enough, it seems to me. 

Charles : It seems to you, does it ? Well, who 
are you ? And what do you know about it ? 
Why, man, they use a soul over and over again 
—over and over until it’s worn out. 

Zero : Nobody ever told me. 

Charles : So you thought you were all through, 
did you ? Well, that’s a hot one, that is. 

Zero {sullenly) : How was I to know ? 

Charles : Use your brains ! Where would we 
put them all ! We’re crowded enough as it is. 
Why, this place is nothing but a kind of repair 
and service station—a sort of cosmic laundry, 
you might say. We get the souls in here by the 
bushelful. Then we get busy and clean them up. 
And you ought to see some of them. The muck 
and the slime. Phoo ! And as full of holes as a 
flour-sifter. But we fix them up. We disinfect 
them and give them a kerosene rub and mend 
the holes and back they go—practically as good 
as new. 
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Zero : You mean to say I’ve been here before 
-—before the last time, I mean ? 

Charles : Been here before ! Why, you poor 
boob—you’ve been here thousands of times— 
fifty thousand, at least. 

Zero {suspiciously') : How is it I don’t remember 
nothin’ about it ? 

Charles : Well—that’s partly because you’re 
stupid. But it’s mostly because that’s the way 
they fix it. {AJusingly) They’re funny that way— 
every now and then they’ll do something white 
like that—when you’d least expect it. I guess 
economy’s at the bottom of it, though. They 
figure that the souls would get worn out quicker 
if they remembered. 

Zero : And don’t any of ’em remember ? 

Charles : Oh, some do. You see there’s 
different types : there’s the type that gets a 
little better each time it goes back—we just 
give them a wash and send them right through. 
Then there’s another type—the type that gets 
a little worse each time. That’s where you 
belong ! 

Zero {offended) : Me ? You mean to say I’m 
gettin’ worse all the time ? 

Charles {nodding) : Yes. A little worse each 
time. 

Zero : Well—what was I when I started ? 
Somethin’ big ?—A king or somethin’ ? 

Charles {laughing derisively) : A king ! That’s a 
good one I I’ll tell you what you were the first 
time—if you want to know so much—a monkey. 

Zero {shocked and offended) : A monkey ! 

Charles {nodding) : Yes, sir—just a hairy, chat¬ 
tering, long-tailed monkey. 

Zero ; That musta been a long time ago. 

Charles : Oh, not so long. A million years 
so. Seems like yesterday to me. 
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Zero : Then look here, whaddya mean by 
sayin’ I’m gettin’ worse all the time ? 

Charles : Just what I said. You weren’t so 
bad as a monkey. Of course, you did just what 
all the other monkeys did, but still it kept you 
out in the open air. And you weren’t women 
shy — there was one little red-headed mon¬ 
key- Well, never mind. Yes, sir, you weren’t 

so bad then. But even in those days there must 
have been some bigger and brainier monkey 
that you kowtowed to. The mark of the slave 
was on you from the start. 

Zero {sullenly') : You ain’t very particular about 
what you call people, are you ? 

Charles : You wanted the truth, didn’t you ? 
If there ever was a soul in the world that was 
labelled slave it’s yours. Why, all the bosses and 
kings that there ever were have left their trade¬ 
marks on your backside. 

Zero : It ain’t fair, if you ask me. 

Charles {shrugging his shoulders') : Don’t tell me 
about it. I don’t make the rules. All I know is 
you’ve been getting worse—worse each time. 
Why, even six thousand years ago you weren’t 
so bad. That was the time you were hauling 
stones for one of those big pyramids in a place 
they call Africa. Ever hear of the pyramids ? 

Zero : Them big pointy things ? 

Charles {nodding) : That’s it. 

Zero : I seen a picture of them in the movies. 

Charles : Well, you helped build them. It was 
a long step down from the happy days in the 
jungle, but it was a good job—even though you 
didn’t know what you were doing and your back 
was striped by the foreman’s whip. But you’ve 
been going down, down. Two thousand years 
ago you were a R.oman galley-slave. You were 
on one of the triremes that knocked the Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet for a goal. Again the whip. But you 
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had muscles then—chest muscles, back muscles, 
biceps. {He feels Zero’s arm gingerly and turns 
away in disgust) Phoo 1 a bunch of mush ! {He 
notices that Joe has fallen asleep. Walking over, he 
kicks him in the shin.) 

Charles : Wake up, you mutt ! Where do you 
think you are ! {He turns to Zero again) And then 
another thousand years and you were a serf—a 
lump of clay digging up other lumps of clay. 
You wore an iron collar then—white ones hadn’t 
been invented yet. Another long step down. 
But where you dug, potatoes grew and that 
helped fatten the pigs. Which was something. 
And now—well, I don’t want to rub it in- 

Zero : Rub it in is right ! Seems to me I got a 
pretty healthy kick cornin’. I ain’t had a square 
deal ! Hard work ! That’s all I’ve ever had ! 

Charles {callously) : What else were you ever 
good for ? 

Zero : Well, that ain’t the point. The point is 
I’m through ! I had enough ! Let ’em find some¬ 
body else to do the dirty work. I’m sick of bein’ 
the goat 1 I quit right here and now I {He glares 
about defiantly. There is a thunderclap and a bright 
flash of lightning.) 

Zero {screaming) i Ooh ! What’s that? {He clings 
to Charles.) 

Charles : It’s all right. Nobody’s going to hurt 
you. It’s just their way of telling you that they 
don’t like you to talk that way. Pull yourself 
together and calm down. You can’t change the 
rules—nobody can—they’ve got it all fixed. It’s 
a rotten system—but what are you going to do 
about it ? 

Zero : Why can’t they stop pickin’ on me ? I’m 
satisfied here—doin’ my day’s work. I don’t 
want to go back. 

Charles : You’ve got to, I tell you. There’s no 
way out of it. 
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Zero : What chance have I got—at my age ? 
Who’ll give me a job ? 

Charles : You big boob, you don’t think you’re 
going back the way you are, do you ? 

Zero : Sure, how then ? 

Charles : Why, you’ve got to start all over. 
Zero : All over ? 

Charles {nodding) : You’ll be a baby again—a 
bald, red-faced little animal, and then you’ll 
go through it all again. There’ll be millions of 
others like you—all with their mouths open, 
squawling for food. And then when you get a 
little older you’ll begin to learn things—and 
you’ll learn all the wrong things and learn 
them all in the wrong way. You’ll eat the wrong 
food and wear the wrong clothes and you’ll live 
in swarming dens where there’s no light and no 
air ! You’ll learn to be a liar and a bully and a 
braggart and a coward and a sneak. You’ll learn 
to fear the sunlight and to hate beauty. By that 
time you’ll be ready for school. There they’ll 
tell you the truth about a great many things 
that you don’t give a damn about and they’ll 
tell you lies about all the things you ought to 
know—and about all the things you want to 
know they’ll tell you nothing at all. When you 
get through you’ll be equipped for your life- 
work. You’ll be ready to take a job. 

Zero {eagerly) : What’ll my job be ? Another 
adding machine ? 

Charles : Yes. But not one of these antiquated 
adding machines. It will be a superb, super¬ 
hyper-adding machine, as far from this old 
piece of junk as you are from God. It will be 
something to make you sit up and take notice, 
that adding machine. It will be an adding 
machine which will be installed in a coal mine 
and which will record the individual output of 
each miner. As each miner down in the lower 
galleries takes up a shovelful of coal, the impact 
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of his shovel will automatically set in motion a 
graphite pencil in your gallery. The pencil will 
make a mark in white upon a blackened, sensi¬ 
tised drum. Then your work comes in. With the 
great toe of your right foot you release a lever 
which focuses a violet ray on the drum. The ray 
playing upon and through the white mark, falls 
upon a selenium cell which in turn sets the keys 
of the adding apparatus in motion. In this way 
the individual output of each miner is recorded 
without any human effort except the slight 
pressure of the great toe of your right foot. 

Zero {in breathless, round-eyed wonder) : Say, that’ll 
be some machine, won’t it ? 

Charles : Some machine is right. It will be the 
culmination of human effort—the final triumph 
of the evolutionary process. For millions of years 
the nebulous gases swirled in space. For more 
millions of years the gases cooled and then 
through inconceivable ages they hardened into 
rocks. And then came life. Floating green things 
on the waters that covered the earth. More 
millions of years and a step upward—an animate 
organism in the ancient slime. And so on—step 
by step, down through the ages—a gain here, a 
gain there—the mollusc, the fish, the reptile, 
then mammal, man ! And all so that you might 
sit in the gallery of a coal mine and operate the 
super-hyper-adding machine with the great toe 
of your right foot ! 

Zero : Well, then—I ain’t so bad, after all. 

Charles : You’re a failure. Zero, a failure. A 
waste product. A slave to a contraption of steel 
and iron. The animal’s instincts, but not his 
strength and skill. The animal’s appetites, but 
not his unashamed indulgence of them. True, 
you move and eat and digest and excrete and 
reproduce. But any microscopic organism can 
do as much. Well—time’s up ! Back you go— 
back to your sunless groove—the raw material 
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of slums and wars—the ready prey of the first 
jingo or demagogue or political adventurer who 
takes the trouble to play upon your ignorance 
and credulity and provincialism. You poor, 
spineless, brainless boob—I’m sorry for you ! 

Zero {falling to his knees) : Then keep me here ! 
Don’t send me back 1 Let me stay ! 

Charles : Get up. Didn’t I tell you I can’t do 
anything for you ? Come on, time’s up ! 

Zero : I can’t ! I can’t ! I’m afraid to go 
through it all again. 

Charles : You’ve got to, I tell you. Come on, 
now ! 

Zero : What did you tell me so much for ? 
Couldn’t you just let me go, thinkin’ everythin’ 
was goin’ to be all right ? 

Charles : You wanted to know, didn’t you ? 

Zero : How did I know what you were goin’ to 
tell me ? Now I can’t stop thinkin’ about it ! 
I can’t stop thinkin’ ! I’ll be thinkin* about it all 
the time. 

Charles : All right ! I’ll do the best I can for 
you. I’ll send a girl with you to keep you com¬ 
pany. 

Zero : A girl ? What for ? What good will a girl 
do me ? 

Charleys : She’ll help make you forget. 

Zero {eagerly) : She will ? Where is she ? 

Charles : Wait a minute. I’ll call her. {Me calls 
in a loud voice) Oh ! Hope ! Yoo-hoo ! {Me turns 
his head aside and sc^s in the manner of a ventriloquist 
imitating a distant feminine voice) Ye-es. {Then in 
his own voice) Come here, will you ? Xhere’s a 
fellow who wants you to take him back. 
{Ventriloquously again) All right. I’ll be righi 
over, Charlie dear. {Me turns to Zero) Kind of 
familiar, isn’t she ? Charlie dear ! 
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Zero : What did you say her name is ? 

Charles : Hope. H-o-p-e. 

Zero : Is she good-lookin’ ? 

Charles : Is she good-looking ! Oh, boy, wait 
until you see her ! She’s a blonde with big blue 
eyes and red lips and little white teeth and 

Zero : Say, that listens good to me. Will she be 
long ? 

Charles : She’ll be here right away. There she 
is now ! Do you see her ? 

Zero : No. Where ? 

Charles ; Out in the corridor. No, not there. 
Over farther. To the right. Don’t you see her 
blue dress ? And the sunlight on her hair ? 

Zero ; Oh, sure \ Now I see her 1 W^hat’s the 
matter with me, anyhow ? Say, she’s some jane ! 
Oh, you baby vamp ! 

Charles : She’ll make you forget your troubles. 

Zero : W^hat troubles are you talkin’ about ? 

Charles : Nothing. Go on. Don’t keep her 
waiting. 

Zero : You bet I won’t ! Oh, Hope ! Wait for 
me ! I’ll be right with you ! I’m on my way I 
{He stumbles out eagerly.) 

[Joe bursts into uproarious laughter. 

Charles {eyeing him in surprise and anger) : 
What in hell’s the matter with you ? 

Joe {shaking ivith laughter) : Did you get that ? 
He thinks he saw somebody and he’s following 
her ! {He rocks with laughter.) 

Charles {puruhing him in the jaw) : Shut your 
face ! 

Joe {nursing his jaw) ; What’s the idea ? Can t I 
even laugh when I see something funny ? 

Charles ; Funny ! You keep your mouth shut 
or I’ll show you something funny. Go on, hustle 
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out of here and get something to clean up this 
mess with. There’s another fellow moving in. 
Hurry now. 

[He makes a threatening gesture. Joe exits hastily. 
Charles goes to chair and seats himself. He looks 
iveary and dispirited. 

Charles {shaking his head) : Hell, I’ll tell the 
world this is a lousy job ! {He takes a Jlask from 
his pockety uncorks it, and slowly drains it.) 


CURTAIN 
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CHARACTERS 

{In the order of their first appearance) 


ABRAHAM KAPLAN 
GRETA FIORENTINO 
EMMA JONES 
OLGA OLSEN 
WILLIE MAURRANT 
ANNA MAURRANT 
DANIEL BUCHANAN 
FRANK MAURRANT 
GEORGE JONES 
STEVE SANKEY 
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CARL OLSEN 
SHIRLEY KAPLAN 
FILIPPO FIORENTINO 
ALICE SIMPSON 
LAURA HILDEBRAND 
MARY HILDEBRAND 
CHARLIE HILDEBRAND 
SAMUEL KAPLAN 
ROSE MAURRANT 
HARRY EASTER 
MAE JONES 
DICK MCGANN 
VINCENT JONES 
DR. JOHN WILSON 
OFFICER HARRY MURPHY 
A MILKMAN 
A LETTER-CARRIER 
AN ICE -MAN 
TWO COLLEGE GIRLS 
A MUSIC STUDENT 
MARSHAL JAMES HENRY 
FRED CULLEN 
AN OLD-CLOTHES MAN 
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AN INTERNE 
AN AMBULANCE DRIVER 
A FURNITURE MOVER 
TWO NURSEMAIDS 
POLICEMEN 

TWO APARTMENT HUNTERS 
PASSERS-BY 

is only one settingy which is described in de~ 
tail in the text. 

'The action takes pla/:e on an evening in jfuney and 
on the morning and afternoon of the following day. 
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ACT I 


SCEME : The exterior of a walk-up ” apartment- 
house^ in a mean quarter of New Tork, It is of ugly 
brownstone and was built in the ’ 90 ’j. Between the 
pavement of large, grey flagstones and the front of the 
house is a deep and narrow “ area-way,guarded by a 
rusted, ornamental iron railing. At the right, a steep 
flight of rotting wooden steps leads down to the cellar 
and to the janitor'’s apartment, the windows of which 
are just visible above the street level. Spanning the 
area-way is a stoop *’ of four shallow, stone steps, 
flanked on either side by a curved stone balustrade. 
Beyond the broad fourth step, another step leads to the 
double wooden outer doors of the house ; and as these 
are open, the vestibule, and the wide, heavy glass- 
panelled entrance door beyond are visible. Above the 
outer doors is a glass fanlight, upon which appears 
the half-obliterated house number. At the left side of 
the doorway is a sign which reads : “ Flat To Let. 
6 Rooms. Steam Neat.^* 

O/z either side of the stoop are the two narrow 
windows of the ground-floor apartments. In one of the 
windows, at the left, is a sign bearing the legend : 
''Prof. Filippo Fiorentino. Music for all occasions. 
Also instruction^*' Above, are the six narrow windows 
of the first-floor apartments, and above that, the stone 
sills of the second-floor windows can just be seen. 

To the left of the house, part of the adjoining build¬ 
ing is visible : the motor entrance to a storage ware¬ 
house. Crude boarding across the large driveway and 
rough planks across the sidewalk and curb indicate 
that an excavation is in progress. On the boarding is 
painted in rude lettering : " Keep Out ” / and at the 
curb is a small barrel bearing a sign with the words : 

Street Closed.To the wall of the warehouse is 
affixed a brass plate, bearing the name : " Patrick 
Aiulcahy Storage Warehouse Co. 

^i^ht of the house, scaffolding and a wooden 
sidewalk indicate that the house next door is being 
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demolished. On the scaffolding is a large^ ivooden sign 
reading : “ Afanhattan House-Wrecking Corp.^' 

In the close foreground, below the level of the curb, 
is a mere suggestion of the street. 

•A I' RISE : The house is seen in the white glare of 
an arc-light, which is Just off stage to the right. The 
windows in the janitor’’s apartment are lighted, as are 
also those of the ground-floor apartment, at the right, 
and the two windows at the extreme left of the first- 
floor. A dim, red light is affixed to the boarding of the 
excavation at the left. 

In the lighted ground-floor window, at the right of the 
doorway, Abraham ICaplan is seated, in a rocking- 
chair, reading a Tiddish newspaper. He is a Russian 
Jew, well past sixty : clean shaven, thick grey hair, 
hooked nose, horn-rimmed spectacles. To the left of 
the doorway, Greta Fiorentino is leaning out of 
the window. She is forty, blonde, ruddy-faced and 
stout. She wears a wrapper of light, flowered material 
and a large pillow supports her left arm and her 
ample, uncorseted bosom. In her right hand is a folding 
paper fan, which she waves languidly. 

Throughout the act and, indeed, throughout the 
play, there is constant noise. The noises of the city 
rise, fall, intermingle : the distant roar of L” 
trains, automobile sirens and the whistles of boats on 
the river ; the rattle of trucks and the indeterminate 
clanking of metals , fire-engines, ambulances, musical 
instruments, a radio, dogs barking and human voices 
calling, quarrelling and screaming with laughter. 
The noises are subdued and in the background, but 
they never wholly cease. 

A moment after the rise of the curtain, an elderly 
man enters at the right and walks into the house, ex¬ 
changing a nod with Mrs. Fiorentino. A Man, 
munching peanuts, crosses the stage from lej't to right. 



[Fmma Jones appears at the left. She is middle- 
tall and rather bony. She carries a small parcel. 
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Mrs. Fioren^tino {^she speaks with a faint German 
accent) : Good evening, Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones {stopping beneath Mrs. Fiorenxino’s 
window) : Good evenin’, Mrs. F. Well, I hope it’s 
hot enough for you. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Ain’t it joost awful ? When 
I was through with the dishes, you could take 
my clothes and joost wring them out. 

Mrs. Jones : Me, too. I ain’t got a dry stitch on 
me. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : I took off my shoes and my 
corset and made myself nice and comfortable, 
and to-night before I go to bed, I take a nice 
bath. 

Mrs. Jones : The trouble with a bath is, by the 
time you’re all through, you’re as hot as when 
you started. {As Olga Olsen, a thin, anomic 
Scandinavian, with untidy fair hair, comes up the cellar 
steps and on to the sidewalk) : Good evenin’, Mrs. 
Olsen. Awful hot, ain’t it ? 

Mrs. Olsen {coming over to the front of the stoop) : 
Yust awful. Mrs. Forentiner, my hoosban’ say 
vill you put de garbage on de doom-vaider ? 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Oh, sure, sure ! I didn’t 
hear him vistle. {As Mrs. Jones starts to cross to 
the stoop) : Don’t go *vay, Mrs. Jones. {She disap^ 
pears from the window,) 

Mrs. Olsen {pushing back some wisps of hair) : 
I tank is more cooler in de cellar. 

Mrs. Jones {sitting on the stoop and fanning herself 
with her parcel) : Phew I I’m Just about ready to 
pass out. 

Mrs. Olsen : My baby is crying, crying all day. 

Mrs. Jones : Yeah, I often say they mind the 
heat more’n we do. It’s the same with dogs. 
My Queenie has jes’ been layin’ aroun’ all day. 
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Mrs. Olsen : Xhe baby get new teet’* It hurt 
her. 

Mrs. Jones ; Don’t tell me ! If you was to know 
what I went t’roo with my Vincent. Half the 
time, he used to have convulsions. 

fWiLLiE Maurrant, a disorderly boy of tivelvCy 
appears on the left, on roller skates. He stops at the 
If I of the stoop and takes hold of the railings with 
both hands. 

Willie {raising his head and bawling) : Hey, ma ! 

Mrs. Jones {disapprovingly) : If you want your 

’t you go upstairs, instead o* 

yellin’ like that ? 

Willie {without paying the slightest attention to her, 
bawls louder) : Hey, ma ! 

M!rs. Maurrant {appearing at one of the lighted 
first-floor windows) : What do you want, Willie ? 

[She is a fair woman of forty, who looks her age, 
but is by no means unattractive. 

Willie : Gimme a dime, will ya ? I wanna git 
a cone. 

Mrs. Maurrant {to Mrs. Olsen and Mrs. 
Jones) : Good evening. 

Mrs. Olsen ; Mrs. Jones ; Good evenin’, Mrs. 
Maurrant. 

Mrs. Maurrant {to AA/^illie) : How many cones 
did you have to-day, already ? 

Willie {belligerently) : I’m hot ! All de other 
guys is havin’ cones. Gome on, gimme a dime. 

Mrs. Maurrant : Well, it’s the last one. {She 
disappears.) 

!Mrs. Jones : You certainly don’t talk very nice 
to your mother. {To Mrs. Olsen) : I’d like to 
hear one o’ mine talkin’ that way to me i 
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Mrs. Maurrant {appearing at the window) : 
Remember, this is the last one. 

Willie : Aw right. T’row it down. 

[Mrs. Fiorentino reappears and leans out of the 
window again* 

Mrs. Maurrant : Catch it I 

[iS'/ie throws out a twist of newspaper. WiLi ie 
scrambles for it, hastily extracts the dime, drops the 
newspaper on the pavement and skates off, at the 
left. 

Mrs. Fiorentino {twisting her neck upwards) : 
Good evening, Mrs. Maurrant. 

Mrs. Maurrant : Good evening, Mrs. Fioren¬ 
tino. {Calling after Willie) : And don’t come 
home too late, Willie I 

[But Willie is already out of earshot. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Why don’t you come down 
and be sociable ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : I’m keeping some supper 
warm for my husband. {A slight pause) : Well, 
maybe I will for just a minute. {She leaves the 
window. The lights in her apartment go out). 

Mrs. Fiorentino : She has her troubles with 
dot Willie. 

Mrs. Jones : I guess it don’t bother her much. 
{Significantly) She’s got her mind on other 
things. 

Mrs. Olsen {looking about cautiously and coming 
over to the left of the stoop between the two women) : 
He vas cornin’ again to-day to see her. 

Mrs. Jones {rising excitedly, and leaning over the 
balustrade) : Who—Sankey ? 

Mrs. Olsen {nodding) : Yes. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Are you sure. Mrs. Olsen ? 
Mrs. Olsen : I seen him. I vas doostin’ de halls. 
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Mrs. Fiorentino : Dot’s terrible ! 

Mrs. Jones : Wouldn’t you think a wonnan her 
age, with a grown-up daughter- ! 

AJrs. Olsen ; Two times already dis veek, I see 
him here. 

Mrs, Jones ; I seen him, meself, one day last 
week. He was cornin’ out o’ the house, jest as I was 
cornin’^ in wit’ de dog. “ Good mornin’, Mrs. 
Jones,” he says to me, as if butter wouldn’t melt 
in his mouth. “ Good mornin’,” says I, lookin’ 
him straight in the eye— {breaking off suddenly, as 
the vestibule door opens) Be careful, she’s cornin’. 

f^^^RS. NfAURRANT comes out off the house and 
stops, ffor a moment, on the top step. 

Mrs. Maurrant : Goodness, ain’t it hot i 
I think it’s really cooler upstairs. 

[She comes down the steps to the sidewalk. 

M!rs. Jones : Yeah, jes* what I was sayin’, 
meself. I feel like a wet dish-rag. 

Mrs. Maurrant : I would have liked to go to 
the Park concert to-night, if Rose had got home 
in time. I don’t get much chance to go to 
concerts. My husband don’t care for music. But 
Rose is more like me—just crazy about it. 

Mrs. Jones ; Ain’t she home yet ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : No. I think maybe she had to 
work overtime. 

lyfRs. Jones : W^ell, all mine ever comes home 
for IS to sleep. 

A^rs. Fiorentino ; The young girls now¬ 
adays- ] 

Mrs. Olsen ; My sister was writin’ me in 
Schweden is same t’ing- 

M^rs. Jones : It ain’t only the young ones, either. 

[A baby is heard crying in the cellar. 
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Olsen’s Voice {from the cellar') : Ol-ga ! 

l^A Man, in a dinner jacket and strauu hat^ appears 
at the lefty ivhistling a jazz tune. He crosses the stage 
and goes off at the right. 

Mrs. Olsen {hurrying to the right) : I betcha the 
baby, she’s cryin’ again. 

Olsen’s Voice : Ol-ga ! 

Mrs. Olsen : Yes. I come right away. 

[She goes down the cellar steps. 

Mrs. Jones : What them foreigners don’t know 
about bringin’ up babies would fill a book. 

Mrs. Fiorentino {a little huffily) : Foreigners 
know joost as much as other people, Mrs. Jones. 
My mother had eight children and she brought 
up seven. 

Mrs. Jones {tactfully) : Well, I’m not sayin* 
anythin’ about the Joimans. The Joimans is 
different—more like the Irish. What I’m talkin’ 

about is all them squareheads an’ Polacks- 

{with a glance in KLaplan’s direction) — an* Jews. 

Buchanan’s Voice {from a third story window) : 
Good evening, ladies. 

The Women {in unison, looking upward) : Oh, 
good evening, Mr. Buchanan. 

Buchanan’s Voice : Well, is it hot enough for 
you ? 

Mrs. Jones : I’ll say ! 

Buchanan’s Voice : I was just saying to my 
wife, it’s not the heat I mind as much as it is the 
humidity. 

Mrs. Jones : Yeah, that’s it ! Makes everything 
stick to you. 

Mrs. Maurrant : How’s your wife feeling in 
this weather ? 
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Buchanan’s Voicii : She don’t complain about 
the weather. But she’s afraid to go out of the 
house. Thinks maybe she couldn’t get back in 
time, in case—you know. 

Mrs. Jones {^to the other ivomen) : I was the same 
way, with my Vincent—afraid to take a step. 
But with Mae, I was up an’ out till the very 
last minute. 

Mrs. Fiorentino {craning her neck upward) : Mr. 
Buchanan, do you think she would eat some 
nice minestrone—good Italian vegetable-soup ? 

Buchanan’s Voice : Why, much obliged, Mrs. 
F., but I really can’t get her to eat a thing. 

Mrs. Jones {rising and looking upward) : Tell her 
she ought to keep up her strength. She’s got two 
to feed, you know. 

Buchanan’s Voice : Excuse me, she’s calling. 

Mrs. Jones {crossing to the railing, at the left of 
Mrs. Fiorentino) : You’d think it was him 
that was havin’ the baby. 

Mrs. Maurrant : She’s such a puny little 
thing. 

Mrs. Fiorentino {with a sigh) : Well, that’s the 
way it goes. The little skinny ones have them 
and the big strong ones don’t. 

M!rs. Maurrant ; Don’t take it that way, IVfrs. 
Fiorentino. You’re a young woman, yet. 

Mrs. Fiorentino {shaking her head) : Oh, well i 

Mrs. Jones : My aunt, Mrs. Barclay, was 

forty-two- {Breaking off) Oh, good evenin’, 

Mr. Maurrant ! 

[Frank Maurrant appears, at the left, with his 
coat on his arm. He is a tall, powerfully-built man of 
forty-five, with a rugged, grim face. 

^4rs. Fiorentino : Good evening, !Mjr, ^daur- 
rant. 
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^Iaurrant : ’Evenin’. {^He goes to the stoop and 
seats himselfy mopping his face.) Some baby of 
a day ! 

Mrs. Maurrant : Have you been working all 
this while, Frank ? 

Maurrant : I’ll say I’ve been workin’. Dress- 
rehearsin’ since twelve o’clock, with lights—in 
this weather. An’ to-morra I gotta go to Stam¬ 
ford, for the try-out. 

Mrs. Maurrant : Oh, you’re going to Stam¬ 
ford to-morrow ? 

Maurrant : Yeah, the whole crew’s goin’. 
{Looking at her) What about it ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : Why, nothing. Oh, I’ve got 
some cabbage and potatoes on the stove for you. 

Maurrant : I just had a plate o* beans at the 
Coffee Pot. All I want is a good wash. I been 
sweatin’ like a horse, all day. 

[He rises and goes up the steps. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : My husband, too ; he’s 
sweating terrible. 

Mrs. Jones : Mine don’t. There’s some people 
that just naturally do, and then there’s others 
that don’t. 

Maurrant ( To Mrs. Maurrant) : Is anybody 
upstairs ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : No. W^illie’s off playing with 
the boys. I can’t keep him home. 

Maurrant : What about Rose ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : I think maybe she’s working 
overtime. 

^''Iaurrant ; I never heard o’ nobody workin’ 
nights in a real-estate office. 

Mrs. Maurrant : I thought maybe on account 
of the office being closed to-morrow- ^he 
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others') Mr, Jacobson, the head of the firm, died 
Tuesday, and to-morrow’s the funeral, so I 
thought maybe- 

Mrs. Jones : Yeah. Leave it to the Jews not to 
lose a workin’ day, without makin’ up for it. 

Maurrant {to Mrs. Maurrant) : She shouldn’t 
be stayin’ out nights without us knowin* where 
she is. 

Mrs. Maurrant : She didn’t say a word about 
not coming home. 

Maurrant : That’s what I’m sayin’, ain’t it ? 
It’s a mother’s place to know what her daugh¬ 
ter’s doin’. 

Mrs. Fiorentino {soothingly) : Things are 
different nowadays, Mr. Maurrant, from what 
they used to be. 

Maurrant : Not in my family, they’re not goin’ 
to be no different. Not so long as I got somethin’ 
to say. 

A Girl’s Voice {off-stage) : Red Rover ! Red 
Rover I Let Freddie come over ! 

[Georoe Jones, a shorty rather plumpy red-faced 
many cigar in mouthy comes out of the house, as 
Maurrant enters the vestibule. 

Jones : Hello, Mr. Maurrant. 

NIaurrant {curtly) ; ’Evenin’. 

[He enters the house. Jones looks after him in sur¬ 
prise y for a moment. Mrs. Maurrant seats herself 
on the stoop. 

Jones : Good evenin’, ladies. 

Mrs. Fiorentino ; Mrs. Maurrant : Good 
evening, Mr. Jones. 

Jones : {seating himself on the left balustrade) : 
What’s the matter with your hubby, Mre. 
Maurrant ? Guess he’s feelin’ the heat, huh ? 
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Mrs. Maxjrrant : He’s been working till just 
now and I guess he’s a little tired. 

Mrs. Jones : Men are all alike. They’re all 
easy to get along with, so long as everythin’s 
goin’ the way they want it to. But once it don’t 
—good night ! 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Yes, dot’s true, Mrs. Jones. 

Jones : Yeah, an’ what about the women ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : I guess it’s Just the same with 
the women. I often think it’s a shame that people 
don’t get along better, together. People ought to 
be able to live together in peace and quiet, 
without making each other miserable. 

Mrs. Jones : The way I look at it, you get 
married for better or worse, an’ if it turns out to 
be worse, why all you can do is make the best 
of it. 


Mrs. Maurrant ; I think the trouble is people 
don’t make allowances. They don’t realize that 
everybody wants a kind word, now and then. 
After all, we’re all human, and we can’t just go 
along by ourselves, all the time, without ever 
getting a kind word. 

[While she is speaking, Steve Sankey appears 
at the right. IHe is in the early thirties, and is 
prematurely bald. Me is rather Jlashily dressed, in a 
patently cheap, light-grey suit, and a straiv hat, 
with a plaid band. As he appears, Mrs. Jone^ and 
/ ^ exchange a szuift, significant 


Sankey (stopping at the right of the stoop and re¬ 
moving his hat) : Good evening, folks ! Is it hot 
enough for you ? 

The Others : Good evening. 


tjooa even 


Mrs. Maurrant (self-consciously) 
ing, Mr. Sankey, 

[Throughout the scene, Mrs. Maurrant c 
ANKEY try vainly to avoid looking at each other 




Sankey ; I don’t know when we’ve had a day 
like this. Hottest June fifteenth in forty-one 
years. It was up to ninety-four at 3 p.m. 

Jones : Six dead in Chicago. An’ no relief in 
sight, the evenin’ paper says. 

[Maurrant appears at the ivindoiv of his apart¬ 
ment and stands there^ looking out. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : It’s joost awful ! 

Sankey : Well, it’s good for the milk business. 
You know the old saying, it’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good. 

Mrs. Maurrant : Yes. You hardly get the milk 
in the morning, before it turns sour. 

Mrs. Jones : I’m just after pourin’ half a bottle 
down the sink. 


[Maurrant leaves the window. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : You shouldn’t throw it avay. 
You should make—what do you call it ?— 
schmier-kas’. 

Sankey : Oh, I know what you mean—pot- 
cheese. My wife makes it, too, once in a while. 

Mrs. Maurrant : Is your wife all right again, 
Mr. Sankey ? You were telling me last time, 
she had a cold. 


[Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Fiorentino exchange 
another look. 


Sankey : Was I ? Oh, sure, sure. That was a 
coupla weeks ago. Yes, sure, she’s all right 
again. That didn’t amount to anything much. 


Mrs. Jones : You got a family, too, ain’t you ? 

Sankey : Yes. Yes, I have. Two little girls. Well, 
I got to be going along. {^He goes to the left of the 
stoop and stops again.) I told my wife I’d go down 
to the drug-store and get her some nice cold 
ginger-ale. You want something to cool you 
off in this kind of weather. 
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Mrs. Jones (as Sankey passes her) : If you ask 
me, all that gassy stuff don’t do you a bit of 
good. 

Sankey : I guess you’re right, at that. Still it 
cools you off. Well, good night, folks. See you 
all again. 

[He strolls qffy at the lefty with affected nonchalance ; 
but when he is almost out of sighty he casts a swift 
look back at Mrs. Maurrant. 

A dowdy Woman, wheeling a dilapidated baby 
carriagey appears at the lefty and crosses the stage. 

Jones : What’s his name—Sankey ? 

Mrs. Jones : Yeah— Mr. Sankey. 

Mrs. Maurrant : He’s the collector for the 
milk company. 

[Agnes Cushing comes out of the house. She is a 
thiuy dried-up womany past fifty. 

Miss Cushing (coming down the steps) : Good 
evening. 

The Others : Good evening, Miss Cushing. 

Mrs. Maurrant : How is your mother to-day. 
Miss Cushing ? 

Miss Cushing (pausing at the left of the stoop) : 
Why, she complains of the heat. But I’m afraid 
it’s really her heart. She’s seventy-two, you 
know. I’m just going down to the corner to get 
her a little ice cream. 

[As she goes off at the lefty Olsen, the janitory a 
lanky Swedey struggles up the cellar steps with a 
largCy coveredy tin garbage-barrel. The others look 
around in annoyancey as he bangs the garbage-barrel 
upon the pavement, 

Olsen : Phew ! Hot ! 

[He mops his face and neck with a dingy handker- 
chiefy then lights his pipe and leans against the 
railing. 
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Mrs. Jones (^significantlyy as she crosses to the centre 
of the stoop and sits') : Between you and I, I don’t 
think her mother’s got long for this world. Once 
the heart starts goin’ back on you- \ 

Mrs. Fiorentino : It’s too bad. 

Mrs. Maurrant : Poor soul ! She’ll have no¬ 
thing at all when her mother dies. She’s just 
spent her whole life looking after her mother. 

Mrs. Jones : It’s no more than her duty, is it ? 

Mrs. Fiorentino : You could not expect that 
she should neglect her mother. 

A Voice {ojf stage) : Char-lie ! 

Mrs. Maurrant : It’s not a matter of neglect¬ 
ing. Only—it seems as if a person should get 
more out of life than just looking after some¬ 
body else. 

Mrs. Jones : Well, I hope to tell you, after all 
I’ve done for mine, I expect ’em to look after 
me, in my old age. 

Mrs. Maurrant : I don’t know. It seems to 
me you might just as well not live at all, as the 
way she does. (Risingy with affected casualness) I 
don’t know what’s become of Willie. I think 
I’d better walk down to the corner and look 
for him. My husband don’t like it if he stays 
out late. 

^She goes oJf at the left. They all ivatch her, in dead 
silence, until she is out of earshot. Then the storm 
breaks. 

Mrs. Jones (rising excitedly) : Didja get that ? 
Goin* to look for Willie ! Can ya beat it ? 

Mrs. Fiorentino : It’s joost terrible ! 

Jones ; You think she’s just goin’ out lookin’ 
for this guy Sankey ? 

Mrs. Jones (scorrfully) : Ain’t men the limit ? 
What do you think he come walkin’ by here 
for ? (Alincingly) Just strolled by to get the wife 
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a little ginger-ale. A fat lot he cares whether 
his wife has ginger-ale 1 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Two little girls he*s got, too ! 

Jones : Yeah, that ain’t right—a bird like that, 
wit* a wife an’ two kids of his own. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : The way he stands there 
and looks and looks at her ! 


Mrs. Jones : An’ what about the looks she was 
givin* him ! {Seating herself again) You’d think 
he was the Prince of Wales, instead of a milk 
collector. And didja get the crack about not 
seein* him for two weeks ? 


Mrs. Fiorentino : And joost to-day he was up¬ 
stairs, Mrs. Olsen says. 

[Olsen approaches the stoop and removes his pipe 
from his mouth, 

Olsen {pointing upwards) : Some day, her hoos- 
ban* is killing him. 

[He replaces his pipe and goes back to his fortner 
position. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Dot would be terrible ! 

Jones : He’s li’ble to, at that. You know, he’s 
got a wicked look in his eye, dat baby has. 

Mrs. Jones : Well, it’s no more than he deserves, 
the little rabbit—goin* around breakin* up 
people’s homes. {Mockingly) Good evenin’, folks ! 
Jes’ like Whozis on the radio. 

Jones : D’ya think Maurrant is wise to what’s 
goin* on ? 

Mrs. Jones : Well, if he ain’t, there must be 
somethin’ the matter with him. But you never 
can tell about men. They’re as blind as bats. 
An* what I always say is, in a case like that, 
the husband or the wife is always the last one 
to find out. 


[Miss Cushing, carrying a small paper bag, hurries 
on, at the left, in a state of great excitement. 


Dr 
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Miss Gushing {breathlesslyy as she comes up the left 
of the stoop) : Say, what do you think 1 I just 
saw them together—the two of them ! 

Mrs. Jones {rising excitedly) : What did I tell 
you ? 

Mrs. Fiorentino : WHiere did you sec them. 
Miss Gushing ? 

Miss Gushing : Why, right next door, in the 
entrance to the warehouse. They were stand¬ 
ing right close together. And he had his hands 
upon her shoulders. It*s awful, isn’t it ? 

Jones : Looks to me like this thing is gettin* 
pretty serious. 

Mrs. Jones : You didn’t notice if they was 
kissin’ or anythin’, did you ? 

Miss Gushing : Well, to tell you the truth, Mrs. 
Jones, I was so ashamed for her, that I hardly 
looked at all. 

Jones (sotto voccy as the house door opens) : Look 
out I Maurrant’s coinin’. 

conspirators' silence falls upon theniy as Maur- 
RANX, pipe in mouth, comes out of the house.. 

Miss Gushing {tremulously) : Good evening, Mr. 
Maurrant. 

Maurrant {on the top step) : ’Evenin’. {To the 
others) What’s become of me wife ? 

Mrs. Jones : Why, she said she was goin* 
around the corner to look for Willie. 

Maurrant {grunts) ; Oh. 

Mrs. Jones : They need a lot of lookin’ after, 
when they’re that age. 

[A momentary silence. 

Miss Cushing : Well, I think I’d better get back 
to my mother. 

{She goes up the steps. 
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M!rs. Jones ; Mrs. Fiorentino ; Jones : Good¬ 
night, Miss Gushing. 

Miss Cushing : Good night. (As she passes 
Maurrant) : Good night, Mr. Maurrant. 

Maurrant : ’Night. 

[She looks at him su^iftly^ and goes into the vestibule. 

A Boy’s Voice (off stage) : Red Rover ! Red 
Rover ! Let Mary come over ! 

[As Miss Cushing enters the house^ Shirley 
Kaplan appears at the ground-Jloor window^ at the 
extreme right, with a glass off steaming tea in her 
hand. She is a dark, unattractive Jewess, past thirty. 
She wears a light house-dress. Kaplan goes on 
reading. 

Shirley (to the neighbours outside ; she speaks with 
the ffaintest trace off accent) : Good evening. 

The Others (not very cordially) ; Good evenin’. 

Shirley : It’s been a terrible day, hasn’t it ? 

Jones ; Mrs. Jones : Yeah. 

Shirley (going to the other window) : Papa, here’s 
your tea. Haven’t you finished your paper yet ? 
It makes it so hot, with the lights on. 

Kaplan (lowering his newspaper) ; OU right ! Oil 
right ! Put it out ! Put it out ! There is anahoo, 
notting to read in de papers. Notting but dee- 
vorce, skendal, and moiders. 

[He speaks with a strong accent, over-emphatically 
and with much gesticulation. He puts his paper away, 
removes his glasses, and starts to drink his tea. 

Shirley : There doesn’t seem to be a breath of 
air, anywhere. 

[JVb one answers. Shirley goes away ffrom the 
window and puts out the lights. 

Mrs. Jones (sotto voce) : You wouldn’t think 
anybody would want to read that Hebrew 
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writin’, would ya ? I don’t see how they make 
head or tail out of it, meself. 

Jones : I guess if you learn it when you’re 
a kid- 

Mrs. Jones {suddenly) : Well, will you look at 
your hubby, Mrs. F. ! He’s sure got his hands 
full ! 

[She looks towards the lefty greatly amused. 

fSniRLEY reappears at the window at the extreme 
right, and seats herself on the sill. 

Mrs. Fiorentino {leaning far out) : Joost look 
at him ! {Calling) Lippo, be careful you don’t 
drop any ! 

LiPPO {of stage) : ’Alio, Margherita ! 

[T'hey all watch in amusement, as Filippo Fioren¬ 
tino, a fat Italian, with thick black hair and mous¬ 
tache, comes on at the left. He is clutching a violin 
in his left arm and balancing five ice-cream cones in 
his right hand. 

Lippo {shouting) : Who wantsa da ice-cream 
cone ? Nice fresha ice-cream cone ! 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Lippo, you will drop them ! 

Mrs. Jones {going up to him) : Here, gimme your 
violin. 

[She relieves him of the violin and he shifts two of 
the cones to his left hand. 

Lippo {as Mrs. Jones hands the violin to Mrs. 
Fiorentino) : T’ank you, Nfeeses Jones. ’Ere’s 
for you a nica, fresha ice-cream cone. 

[Mrs. Fiorentino puts the violin on a chair 
behind her. 

Mrs. Jones {taking a cone) : Why, thank you very 
much, Mr. F. 

Lippo {going up to the window) : Meeses Fioren¬ 
tino, ’ere’s for you a nica, fresha ice-cream cone. 
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Mrs. Fiorentino {taking the cone) ; It makes me 
too fat. 

Lippo : Ah, no 1 Five, ten poun’ more, nobody 
can tell da deef ! 

[Me laughs aloud at his own joke and crosses to the 
stoop. 

Mrs. Jones {enjoying her cone) : Ain’t he a 
sketch, though ? 

Lippo : Meester Jones, you eata da cone, ha ? 

Jones : Why, yeah, I will at that. Thanks. 
Thanks. 

Lippo : Meester Maurrant ? 

Maurranx : Naw ; I got me pipe. 

Lippo : You lika better da pipe den da ice¬ 
cream ? {Crossing the stoop) : Meesa Kaplan, nica, 
fresha cone, yes ? 

Shirley : No, thanks. I really don’t want any. 
Lippo ; Meester Kaplan, yes ? 

Kaplan {waving his hand) : No, no ! Tenks, 
tenks ! 

Mrs. Jones (/o Jones) : You oughta pay Mr. F. 
for the cones. 

Jones {reluctantly reaching into his pocket) : Why, 
sure, 

Lippo {excitedly) : Ah, no, no ! I don’ taka da 
mon*. I’mtreata da whole crowd. I deedn* know 
was gona be such a biga crowd or I bringa 
doz’. {Crossing to Olsen) Meester Olsen, you 
lika da cone, ha ? 

Olsen ; Sure. Much oblige*. 

[He takes the pipe from his mouth and stolidly licks 
the cone. 

Lippo {seating himself on the stoops with a long sigh 
of relaxation) : Aaah ! {He tastes the cone ana 
smacking his lips^ looks about for approval) Ees tasta 
good, ha ? 
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Jones (^his mouth full) ; You betcha ! 

Mrs. Jones : It cools you off a little. 

Lippo : Sure. Dassa right. Cool you off. {He 
pulls at his clothing and sits on the stoop) I’m a wat, 
wat—like I jus’ come outa da bad-tub. Ees ’ota 
like hal in da Park. Xwo, t’ree t’ousan’ people, 
everybody sweatin’—ees smal lika menageria. 

[While he is speakings Alice Simpson, a tall, 
spare spinster, appears at the right. She goes up the 
steps, enters the vestibule, and is about to push one of 
the buttons on the side wall. 

Mrs. Jones (sotto voce) : She’s from the Charities. 
{Coming over to the stoop and calling into the vestibule) 
If you’re lookin’ for Mrs. Hildebrand, she ain’t 
home yet. 

Miss Simpson {coming to the doorway) : Do you 
know when she’ll be back ? 

Mrs. Jones : Well, she oughta be here by now. 
She jus’ went aroun’ to the Livingston. That’s 
the pitcher-theayter. 

Miss Simpson {outraged) ; You mean she’s gone 
to a moving-picture show ? 

Olsen {calmly) : She’s cornin’ now. 

Lippo {rising to his feet and calling vehemently) : 
Mees Hil’brand ! Hurry up ! Hurry up ! Ees a 
lady here. 

[He motions violently to her to hurry. Laura 
Hildebrand appears at the right, with her two 
children, Charlie and Mary. She is a small, 
rather young woman, with a manner of perpetual be¬ 
wilderment. Both children are chewing gum,, and 
Mary comes on skipping a rope and chanting : 
“ Apple, peach, pear, plum, banana.^* Charlie 
carefully avoids all the cracks in the sidewalk. 

Miss Simpson {coming out on the steps) : Well, good 
evening, Mrs. Hildebrand I 
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Mrs. Hildebrand {flustered) : Good evening. 
Miss Simpson. 

Miss Simpson : Where have you been ?—to a 
moving-picture show ? 

Mrs. Hildebrand : Yes ma’am. 

Miss Simpson : And where did you get the 
money ? 

Mrs. Hildebrand : It was only seventy-five 
cents. 

Miss Simpson : Seventy-five cents is a lot, when 
you’re being dispossessed and dependent upon 
charity. I suppose it came out of' the money I 
gave you to buy groceries with. 

Mrs. Hildebrand : We always went, Xhursday 
nights, to the pictures when my husband was 
home. 

Miss Simpson : Yes, but your husband isn’t 
home. And as far as anybody knows, he has no 
intention of coming home. 

Kaplan {leaning forward out of his window) : Ees 
dis your conception of cherity ? 

Shirley : Papa, why do you interfere ? 

Miss Simpson {to Kaplan) : You’ll please be 
good enough to mind your own business. 

Kaplan : You should go home and read in 
your Bible de life of Christ. 

Mrs. Jones {to Mrs. Fiorentino) : Will you 
listen to who’s talkin’ about Christ ! 

Miss Simpson {turning her back on Kaplan and 
speaking' to Mrs. Hildebrand) : You may as 
well understand right now that nobody’s going 
to give you any money to spend on moving- 
picture shows. 

Lippo : Ah, wotsa da matter, lady ? {He thrusts 
his hand into his pocket and takes out a fistful of 
coins.) ’Ere, you taka da mon*, you go to da 
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pitcha, ever’ night. i^He forces the coins into Mrs. 
Hildebrand’s hand.) An’ here’s for da bam¬ 
bini. (He gives each child a nickel.) 

Mrs. Fiorentino (to Mrs. Jones) : Dot’s why 
we never have money. 

Mrs. Hildebrand (bewildered) : I really oughtn’t 
to take it. 

Lippo : Sure ! Sure ! I got plenta mon’. 

Miss Simpson (disgustedly) : We’d better go 
inside. I can’t talk to you here, with all these 
people. 

Mrs. Hildebrand (meekly) : Yes ma’am. 

[She follows Miss Simpson into the house, her 
children clinging to her. 

Mrs. Jones ; Wouldn’t she give you a pain ? 

LiPPO : I tella you da whola troub’. She s a don 
gotta nobody to sleepa wit’. 

[The men laugh. 

Mrs. Tones (to Mrs. Fiorentino) : Ain’t he the 
limit ! 

Mrs. Fiorentino (greatly pleased) : Tt ! 

LiPPO : Somebody go sleepa wit’ her, she’s alia 
right, Meester Jones, ’ow ’bout you ? 

[Shirley, embarrassed, leaves the window. 

Jones (with a sheepish grin) : Naw, I guess not. 

LiPPO : Wot’sa matter ? You ’fraid you’ wife, 
ha ? Meester Maurrant, how ’bout you ? 

[Maurrant emits a short laugh. 

Mrs. Fiorentino (delighted) : Lippo, you’re 
joost awful. 

Lippo (enjoying himself hugely) : Alla ri*. Ahma 
gonna go myself 1 

[He laughs boisterously. The others laugh too. 
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Mrs. Jones {suddenly) : Here’s your wife, now, 
Mr. Maurrant. 

[A sudden silence falls upon them all, as Mrs. 
Maurrant approaches at the left. A swift glance 
apprises her o/Maurrant’s presence. 

Lippo : ’Alio, Meeses Maurrant. Why you don’ 
come to da concerto ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : Well, I was waiting for Rose, 
but she didn’t get home. {'To Maurrant, as she 
starts to go up the steps) Is she home yet, Frank ? 

Maurrant : No, she ain’t. Where you been all 
this while ? 

Mrs. Maurrant ; Why, I’ve been out looking 
for Willie. 

Maurrant : I’ll give him a good fannin’, when 
I get hold of him. 

Mrs. Maurrant : Ah, don’t whip him, Frank, 
please don’t. All boys are wild like that, when 
they’re that age. 

Jones : Sure ! My boy Vincent was the same 
way. An’ look at him, to-day—drivin’ his own 
taxi an’ makin’ a good livin’. 

Lippo {leaning on the balustrade) : Ees jussa same 
t’ing wit* me. W’en Ahm twelva year, I run 
away—I don’ never see my parent again. 

Maurrant : That’s all right about that. But it 
ain’t gonna be that way in my family. 

Mrs. Maurrant {as Miss Simpson comes out of 
the house) : Look out, Frank. Let the lady pass. 

Miss Simpson : Excuse me. 

['JThey make way for her^ as she comes down the 
steps. Mrs. Maurrant seats herself on the stoop. 

Lippo : Meeses Hil’brand, she gotta de tougha 
luck, ha ? Xo-morra, dey gonna t’row *er out 
in da street, ha ? 
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Miss Simpson {stopping at the right of the stoop and 
turning towards him) : Yes, they are. And if she 
has any place to sleep, it will only be because 
the Charities find her a place. And you*d be 
doin^ her a much more neighbourly act, if you 
helped her to realise the value of money, in¬ 
stead of encouraging her to throw it away. 

Lippo {with a deprecatory shrug) : Ah, lady, no ! 
I give ’er coupla dollar, maka ’er feel good, 
maka me feel good—dat don’ ’urt nobody. 

[Shirley reappears at the window. 

Miss Simpson : Yes it does. It’s bad for her 
character. 

K.APLAN {throwing away his cigarette and laughing 
aloud) : Ha 1 You mek me leff ! 

Miss Simpson {turning, angrily) : Nobody’s ask¬ 
ing your opinion. 

ICaplan : Dot’s oil right. I’m taling you wit’out 
esking. You hoid maybe already dot poem ; 

“ Orgcnised cherity, measured and iced, 

In dcr name of a kushus, stetistical Christ.” 

Miss Simpson {fiercely) : All the same, you Jews 
are the first to run to the Charities. 

[She strides angrily off at the right. Lippo, affect^ 
ing a mincing gait, pretends to follow her. 

K-APLan {leaning out of the window) : Come back 
and I’ll tal you somet’ing will maybe do good 
your kerecter. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Lippo I 

Mrs. Jones {highly amused) ; Look at him, will 
ya ? 

Lippo {laughing and waving his hand) : Gooda- 
bye, lady ! 

[He comes back to the stoop. 
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Kaplan (to the others) : Dey toin out in de street 
a mudder vit’ two children and dis female comes 
and preaches to her bourgeois morelity. 

Mrs. Jones (to Mrs. Fiorentino) : He’s shootin* 
off his face again. 

Shirley : Papa, it’s time to go to bed 1 

Kaplan (irritably) : Lat me alone, Shoiley. 
(Rising and addressing the others) Dees cherities 
are netting but anudder dewise for popperising 
de verking-klesses. W’en de lendlords steal from 
de verkers a million dollars, dey give to de 
Cherities a t’ousand. 

Maurrant : Yeah ? Well, who’s puttin’ her 
out on the street ? What about the lan’lord 
here ? He’s a Jew, ain’t he ? 

Mrs. Jones : I’ll say he’s a Jew ! Isaac Cohen I 

Kaplan : Jews oder not Jews—wot has dis got 
to do vit’ de quastion ? I’m not toking releegion, 
I’m toking economics. So long as de ke/>i^alist 
klesses- 

Maurrant (interrupting) : I’m talkin’ about if 
you don’t pay your rent, you gotta move. 

Mrs. Maurrant : It doesn’t seem right, though, 
to put a poor woman out of her home. 

Mrs. Fiorentino ; And for her husband to run 
away—dot vos not right either. 

Lippo : I betcha *e’s got ’nudder woman. He 
find a nice blonda chicken, *e run away. 

Mrs. Jones ; There ought to be a law against 
women goin’ around, stealin’ other women’s 
husbands. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Yes, dot’s right, Mrs. Jones. 

Maurrant : Well, what I’m sayin’ is, it ain’t 
the landlord’s fault. 

Kaplan : Eet’s de folt of our economic system. 
So long as de institution of priwate property 
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exeests, de verkers vill be at de moicy of de 
property-owning klesses. 

Maurrant : That’s a lot o* bushwa ! I’m a 
woikin’ man, see ? I been payin’ dues for twenty- 
two years in the Stage-Hands Union. If we’re 
not gettin’ what we want, we call a strike, see ? 
—and then we get it. 

LiPPO : Sure ! Ees same wit’ me. We gotta 
Musician Union. We getta pay for da rehears*, 
we getta pay for da overtime- 

Shirley : That’s all right when you belong to 
a strong union. But when a union is weak, like 
the Teachers’ Union, it doesn’t do you any good. 

Mrs. Jones (to Mrs. Fiorentino) : Can y’ 
imagine that ?—teachers belongin’ to a union ! 

K.APLAN (impatiently) : Oil dese unions eccom- 
plish netting wotever. Oil dis does not toch de 
fondamental problem. So long as de tuls of 
industry are in de hands of de ke/>//alist klesses, 
ve vill hev exploitation and sloms and- 

Maurrant : T’ hell wit’ all dat hooey ! I’m 
makin* a good livin’ an* I’m not doin’ any 
kickin’. 

Olsen (removing his pipe from his mouth) : Ve got 
prosperity, dis coontry. 

Jones : You said somethin’ ! 

K.APLAN : Sure for de reech is planty prosperity ! 
Mister Morgan rides in his yacht and upstairs 
dey toin a voman vit’ two children in de street. 

Maurrant : And if you was to elect a Socialist 
president to-morra, it would be the same thing. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Yes, dot’s right, Mr. 
Maurrant. 

Jones : You’re right ! 

Kaplan ; Who’s toking about electing presi¬ 
dents ? Ve must put de tuls of industry in de 
hends of de vorking-klesses and dis ken be 
accomplished only by a sushal revolution ! 
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Maurrant : Yeah ? Well, we don’t want no 
revolutions in this country, see ? 

[General chorus of assent, 

Mrs. Jones : I know all about that stuff— 
teachin* kids there ain’t no Gawd an’ that their 
gran’fathers was monkeys. 

Jones (rising, angrily) : Free love, like they got 
in Russia, huh ? 

[Kaplan makes a gesture of impatient disgust, 
and sinks back into his chair. 

Maurrant : There’s too goddam many o’ you 
Bolshevikis runnin’ aroun’ loose. If you don’t 
like the way things is run here, why in hell don’t 
you go back where you came from ? 

Shirley : Everybody has a right to his own 
opinion, Mr. Maurrant. 

Maurrant : Not if they’re against law and 
order, they ain’t. We don’t want no foreigners 
cornin’ in, tellin’ us how to run things. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : It’s nothing wrong to be a 
foreigner. Many good people are foreigners. 

Lippo : Sure ! Looka Eetalians. Looka Cristo- 
foro Colombo 1 ’E’sa firs* man discov’ America 
—’e’s Ectalian, jussa like me. 

Maurrant : I’m not sayin’ anythin’ about 
that- 

Olsen (removing his pipe) : Firs* man is Lief 
Ericson, 

Lippo (excitedly, going towards Olsen) : Wassa 
dat ? 

OuBN : Firs’ man is Lief Ericson. 

Lippo : No ! No ! Colombo ! Gristoforo Colomb’ 
—’e’sa firs’ man discov’ America—ever’body 
knowa dat ! 

[Me looks about appealingly, 
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Mrs. Jones : Why, sure, everybody knows that. 

Jones : Every kid learns that in school. 

Shirlev : Ericson was really the first dis¬ 
coverer— 

Lippo {yelling) : NTo ! Golomb ! 

Shirlev ; But Colombus was the first to open 
America to setdement. 

Lippo {happily, as he goes back to the stoop) : Sure, 
dassa wot Ahm say—Golomb’ is firs*. 

Olsen : Firs’ man is Lief Ericson. 

[Lippo taps his forehead, significantly. 

Lippo : Looka wot Eetalian do for America— 

e build bridge, ’e build railroad, ’e build sub- 

way, ’e dig sewer. W^it’out Eetalian, ccs no 
America. 

Jones : Like I heard a feller sayin’ ; the Eye- 
talians built New York, the Irish run it an’ the 
Jews own it. 

[^Laughter. 

Mrs. Fiorentino {convulsed) : Oh ! Dot’s funny ! 

Jones {pleased with his success) : Yep : the Jews 
own it all right. 

M^aurrant : Yeah, an* they’re the ones that’s 
doin’ all the kickin’. 

Shirley : It’s no disgrace to be a Jew, M^r. 
Maurrant. 

Maurrant : I’m not sayin’ it is. All I’m sayin* 
is, what we need in this country is a little more 
respect for law an’ order. Look at what’s hap¬ 
penin’ to people’s homes, with all this divorce 
an one thing an’ another. Young girls goin* 
around smokin’ cigarettes an’ their skirts up 
around their necks. An’ a lot o’ long-haired 
guys talkin’ about free love an’ birth control 
an’ breakin’ up decent people’s homes. I tell 
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you it*s time somethin’ was done to put the fez^r 
o* God into people 1 

Mrs. Jones : Good for you, Mr. Maurrant ! 
Jones : You’re damn right. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Dot’s right, Mr. Maurrant ! 

Mrs. Maurrant : Sometimes, I think maybe 
they’re only trying to get something out of life. 

Maurrant : Get somethin’, huh ? Sometliin 
they oughtn’t to have, is that it ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : No ; I was only thinking 

Maurrant : Yeah, you were only thinkin*, 
huh ? 

Kaplan (rising to his feet agairi) : De femily is 
primerily an economic institution. 

M!rs, Jones (to M!rs. Fiorentino) : He’s in 
again. 

Kaplan : W’en priwate property is ebolished, 
de femily will no longer hev eny reason to excest. 

Shirley : Can’t you keep quiet, papa ? 

Maurrant (belligerently) : Yeah ? Is that so ? 
No reason to exist, huh ? Well, it’s gonna exist, 
see ? Children respectin’ their parents an doin^ 
what they’re told, get me ? An* husbands an 
wives, lovin’ an’ honourin’ each other, like they 
said they would, when they was spliced^—an 
any dirty sheeny that says different is li ble to 
get his head busted open, see ? 

Mrs. Maurrant (springing to her feet) : Frank ! 

Shirley (trying to restrain Kaplan) : Papa ! 

Kaplan : Oil right 1 I should argue vit’ a low- 
kless gengster. 

Maurrant (raging) : Who’s a gangster ? Why 
you goddam- ! 

[He makes for the balustrade, 
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Mrs. Maurrant {seizing his arm) ; Frank ! 

JoisTES {seizing the other arm) : Hey ! Wait a 
minute I Wait a minute I 

Maurrant : Lemme go I 

Shirley {interposing herself) : You should be 
ashamed to talk like that to an old man i 

[^She slams doivn the window. 

AIaurranx ; Yeah ? {to Mrs. Maurrant and 
Jones) All right, lemme go ! I ain’t gonna do 
nothin’. 

[77?^ release him. Shirley expostulates with 
ICaplan and leads him away from the window. 

Mrs. Jones {who has run over to the right of the 
stoop) : Maybe if somebody handed him one 
he’d shut up with his talk for a while. 

Lippo : ’E talka lika dat een Eetaly, Mussolini’s 
gonna gceve ’eem da castor oil. 

Mrs. Jones {laughing) ; Yeah ? Say, that’s a 
funny idea ! 

[Still chuckling^ she goes back to the railing at the 
left of the stoop. 

Jones : No kiddin’, is that what they do ? 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Yes, dot’s true. My husband 
read it to me in the Italian paper. 

M!rs. Maurrant : W^hy must people always be 
hurting and injuring each otiier ? Why can’t 
they live together in peace ? 

Maurrant {mockingly) : Live in peace ! You’re 
always talkin’ about livin’ in peace ! 

Mrs. Maurrant : Well, it’s true, Frank. Why 
can’t people just as well be kind to each other ? 

jMaurrant : Then let ’im e:o live with his own 
kind. 

Jones {coming down the steps) ; Yeah, that’s what 
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I say. {As Mrs. Jones laughs aloud) What’s eatin’ 
you ? 

Mrs. Jones : I was just thinkin’ about the 
castor oil. 

[Maurrant seats himself on the right balustrade. 

LiPPO : Sure, ’esa funny fell*, Mussolini. {Doub^ 
ling up in mock pain) ’E geeve ’em da pain in da 
belly, dey no can talk. {Suddenly) Look ! ’Eresa 
da boy. ’Esa walk along da street an’ reada da 
book. Datsa da whola troub’ : reada too much 
book. 


\\Vhile Lippo is speaking, Samuel Kaplan 
appears at the left. He is twenty-one, slender, with 
dark, unruly hair and a sensitive, mobile face. He is 
hatless, and his coat is slung over one shoulder. He 
walks along slowly, absorbed in a book. As he ap~ 
proaches the stoop, Shirley, in a kimono, appears 
at the closed window, opens it, and is about to go 
away again, when she sees Sam. 

Shirley {calling) : Sam 1 

Sam {looking up) : Hello, Shirley. 

Shirley : Are you coming in ? 

Sam : No, not yet. It’s too hot to go to bed. 

Shirley : Well, I’m tired. And papa’s going to 
bed, too. So don’t make a noise when you 
come in. 

Sam : I won’t. 


Shirley : Good night. 

Sam : Good night. 

goes away from the window. 



Sam {to the others, as he seats himself on the curb to 
the right of the stoop) : Good evening ! 

Several : ’Evening. 


Lippo {approaching Sam) : ’Ow you lika da con¬ 
certo ? I see you sittin’ in da fronta seat. 
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Sam : I didn’t like it. Why don’t they play some 
real music, instead of all those Italian organ- 
grinder’s tunes ? 

Lippo \excitedly) ; Wotsa da matter ? You don’t 
lika da Verdi ? 

Sam : No, I don’t. It’s not music ! 

Lippo : Wot you call music—da Tschaikov’, ha ? 

[He hums derisively a few bars fromAhe first move¬ 
ment of the Symphonie Patheiique, 

Sam : Yes, Tschaikovsky—and Beethoven. Music 
that comes from the soul. 

Mrs. Maurrant : The one I like is- 

[She hums the opening bars of Afendelssohn’s Spring 
Song. 

Lippo : Dotsa da Spreeng Song from da Men- 
delson. 

Mrs. Maurrant : Yes ! I love that. 

[She goes on humming softly. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : And the walzer von Johann 
Strauss. 

[She hums the Wienerwald Waltz> 

Mrs. Jones ; Well, gimme a good jazz band, 
every time. 

Lippo {protesting) : Ah no ! Ees not music, da 
jazz. Ees breaka your ear. 

[He imitates the discordant blaring of a saxophone. 

Jones {bored) : Well, I guess I’ll be on my way. 

Mrs. Jones : Where sltg you goin’ ? 

Jones : Just around to Callahan’s to shoot a little 
pool. Are you cornin’ along, Mr. Maurrant ? 

Maurrant : I’m gonna wait awhile. 

[A Man, with a club-footy appears at the right and 
crosses the stage. 
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Mrs. Jones (As Jones goes toward the right) : 
Don’t be cornin’ home lit, at all hours o’ the 
momin*. 

Jones (over his shoulder) : Aw, lay ofF dat stuff ! 
I’ll be back in a half-an-hour. 

\_He goes off, at the right. 

A Voice (off stage) : Char-lie ! 

Mrs. Jones : Him an’ his pool i Xo-morra he 
won’t be fit to go to work, again. 

Sam (who has been awaiting a chance to interrupt) : 
When you hear Beethoven, it expresses the 
struggles and emotions of the human soul. 

Lippo (waving him aside) : Ah, ees no good, da 
Beethoven. Ees alia time sad, sad. Ees wanna 
maka you cry. I don* wanna cry, I wanna 
laugh. Eetalian music ees make you ’appy. Ees 
make you feel good. 

\He sings several bars of Donna / mobile. 

Mrs. Maurrant (applauding) : Yes, I like that, 
too. 

LiPPO : Ah, ees bew-tiful ! Ees maka you feela 
line. Ees maka you wanna dance. 

[Me executes several dance steps. 

Mrs. Fiorentino (rising) : Vait, Lippo, I vill 
give you music. 

[She goes away from the window. The lights go on, 
in the Fiorentino apartment. 

Lippo (calling after her) : Playa Puccini, Mar- 
ghcrita ! He hums an air from Madame Dutterjly. 
Then as Mrs. Fiorentino begins to play the waltz 
from La Bohhne on the piano.) Ah ! La Boheme ! 
Bew-tiful ! Who’sa gonna dance wit’ me ? 
Meeses Maurrant, *ow ’bout you ? 



Mrs. Maurrant (with an embarrassed laugh) ; 
Well, I don’t know. (She looks timidly at Maur- 
RANT, who gives no sign.) 

L.IPPO ; Ah, come on ! Dansa wit’ me ! (He takes 
her by the hand.) 

Mrs. Maurrant : Well, all right, I will. 

Lippo : Sure, we hava nica dance. 

[ They begin to dance on the sidewalk. 

Lippo (to Maurrant) : Your wife ees dansa 
swell. 

Mrs. Maurrant (laughing) : Oh, go on, Mr. 
Fiorentino ! But I always loved to dance ! 

[They dance on. Sankey appears^ at the left, 
carrying a paper~bag, from which the neck of a 
ginger-ale bottle protrudes. Maurrant sees him 
and rises. 

Mrs. Jones (following Maurrant’s stare and 
seeing Sankey) : Look out I You’re blockin’ 
traffic ! 

Sankey (stopping at the left of the stoop) : I see 
you’re having a little dance. 

[Mrs. Maurrant sees him and stops dancing. 
Lippo leans against the right balustrade, panting. 

[The music goes on. 

Sankey : Say, go right ahead. Don’t let me 
stop you. 

Mrs. Maurrant : Oh, that’s all right. I guess 
we’ve danced about enough. 

[*5"^^ goes up the steps, ill at ease. 

Sankey : It’s a pretty hot night for dancing. 

Mrs. Maurrant : Yes, it is. 

Sankey (going towards the right) : Well, I got to 
be going along. Good night, folks. 

The Others (except Maurrant) : Good night. 
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Lippo (<25“ he seats himself at the left of the stoop) : 
Stoppa da music, Margherita ! 

[The music stops. 

[Sankey goes off, at the right. Mrs. Maurrant 
goes quickly up the steps. 

Maurrant (^stopping her) : Who’s that bird ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : Why, that’s Mr. Sankey. 
He’s the milk-collector. 

Maurrant : Oh, he is, is he ? Well, what’s he 
hangin’ around here for ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : Well, he lives just down the 
block, somewhere. 

Mrs. Jones : He’s just been down to the drug¬ 
store, gettin’ some ginger-ale for his wife. 

Maurrant : Yeah ? Well, what I want to know 
is, why ain’t Rose home yet ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : I told you, Frank- 

Maurrant : I know all about what you told me. 
What I’m sayin’ is, you oughta be lookin’ after 
your kids, instead of doin’ so much dancin’. 

Mrs. Maurrant : Why, it’s the first time I’ve 
danced, in I don’t know when. 

Maurrant : That’s all right, about that. But 
I want ’em home, instead o* battin’ around the 
streets, hear me ? 

[While he is speaking, Willie appears sobbing, at 
the left, his clothes tom and his face scratched. He is 
carrying his skates. 

Mrs. Maurrant {coming down the steps) ; Why, 
Willie, what’s the matter ? {Reproachfully, as 
Willie comes up to her, sniffling) : Have you been 
fighting again ? 

Willie {with a burst of indignation) : Well, dat 
big bum ain’t gonna say dat to me. I’ll knock 
da stuffin’s out o’ him, dat’s what I’ll do ! 
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Maurranx {tensely, as he comes down the steps) : 
Who’s been sayin’ things to you ? 

Willie : Dat big bum, Joe Connolly, dat’s who ! 
{Blubbering) : I’ll knock his goddam eye out, 
next time ! 

Mrs. Maurrant : Willie ! 

IvIaurrant {seizing Willie’s arm) : Shut up 
your swearin’, do you hear ?^—or I’ll give you 
somethin’ to bawl for. What did he say to you, 
huh ? What did he say to you ? 

Willie {struggling) : Ow ! Leggo my arm I 

Mrs. Maurrant ; What difference does it 
make what a little street-loafer like that says ? 

Maurrant : Nobody’s askin’ you ! {to Willie) 
What did he say ? {He and Mrs. Maurrant 
exchange a swift involuntary look ; then Maurrant 
releases the boy.) G’wan up to bed now, an’ don’t 
let me hear no more out o’ you. {Raising his 
hand.) G’wan now. Beat it ! 

fWiLLiE ducks past Maurrant and hurries up the 
steps and into the vestibule. 

Mrs. Maurrant : Wait, Willie, I’ll go with you. 
{She goes up the steps, then stops and turns) : Are 
you coming up, Frank ? 

Maurrant : No I ain’t. I’m goin’ around to 
Callahan’s for a drink, an’ if Rose ain’t home 
when I get back, there’s gonna be trouble. 

[ Without another glance or word, he goes off at the 
right. Mrs. Maurrant looks cifter him for a 
moment, with a troubled expression. 

Mrs. Maurrant {entering the vestibule) : Well, 
good night, all. 

The Others : Good night. 

[Sam rises. As Mrs. Maurrant and Willie 
enter the house, Mrs. Fiorenttno reappears at 
the window. 
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Mrs. Fiorentino : Lippo ! 

[She sees that something is wrong* 

Mrs. Jones : Say, you missed it all ! 

[Sam, about to go up the stepsy stops at the right of 
the stoop. 

Mrs. Fiorentino {eagerly) : Vat ? 

Mrs. Jones {volubly) : Well, they was dancin’ 
see ? An’ who should come along but Sankey ! 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Tt ! {A light appears in the 
Maurrant apartment.) 

Mrs. Jones : Well, there was the three o’ them— 
Mr. Maurrant lookin’ at Sankey as if he was 
ready to kill him, an’ Mrs. Maurrant as white as 
a sheet, an’ Sankey, as innocent as the babe 
unborn. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Did he say something ? 

Mrs. Jones : No, not till after Sankey was gone. 
Then he wanted to know who he was an* what 
he was doin’ here. “ He’s the milk-collector,” 
she says. 

Mits. Fiorentino : It’s joost awful. 

Mrs. Jones : Oh, an’ then Willie comes home. 

Lippo ; Da boy tella ’eem ’is mamma ees a 
whore an’ Weelie leeck *im. 

Mrs. Jones : Well, an’ what else is she ? 

Sam {unable longer to restrain himself) : Stop it ! 
Stop it ! Can’t you let her alone ? Have you no 
hearts ? Why do you tear her to pieces, like a 
pack of wolves ? It’s cruel, cruel ! 

[He chokes back a sob, then dashes abruptly into the 
house. 

Lippo {rising to his feet and yelling after him) : 
Wotsa matter you ? 

Mrs. Jones : Well, listen to him, will you ! He 
must be goin* off his nut, too. 
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Lippo : ’Esa reada too mucha book. Ees bad for 
you. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : I think he is loving the girl. 

Mrs. Jones : Yeah ? Well, that’s all the Maur- 
rants need is to have their daughter get hooked 
up wit’ a Jew. It’s a fine house to be livin’ in, 
ain’t it, between the Maurrants upstairs, an’ 
that bunch o’ crazy Jews down here. 

[A Girl appears at the left, glancing apprehensively 
over her shoulder, at a Man ivho is walking down 
the street behind her. They cross the stage and go off, 
at the right. 

Mrs. Jones (oj Mrs. Olsen comes up the cellar 
steps and over to the stoop) : Well, good night. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Good night, Mrs. Jones. 

Lippo : Goo* night, Meeses Jones. 

Mrs. Jones : Wait a minute, Mrs. Olsen. I’ll 
go with you. 

[Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Olsen enter the house. 
Olsen yawns mightily, knocks the ashes from his 
pipe, and goes down the cellar steps. Willie 
Maurrant leans out of the window and spits into 
the area-way. Then he leaves the window and turns 
out the light. A Policeman appears, at the right, 
and strolls across the stage. 

Lippo {who has gone up the steps) : Margherita, 
eef I ever ketcha you sleepin’ wit’ da meelka- 
man, Ahm gonna breaka your neck. 

Mrs. Fiorentino {yawning) : Stop your foolish¬ 
ness, Lippo, and come to bed 1 

[Lippo laughs and enters the house. Mrs. Fioren¬ 
tino takes the pilloiv off the window-sill, closes the 
window, and starts to pull down the shade. Rose 
Maurrant and Harry Easter appear at the 
left. Rose is a pretty girl of twenty, cheaply, but 
rather tastefully dressed. Easter is about thirty- 
five, good looking, and obviously prosperous. 
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Mrs. Fiorentino : Good evening. Miss 
Maurrant. 

Rose {as they pass the window) : Oh, good even¬ 
ing, Mrs. Fiorentino. 

[Rose and Easter cross to the sloop. Mrs. Fio¬ 
rentino looks at them a moment^ then pulls down 
the shade and turns out the lights. 

Rose {stopping at the foot of the steps) : Well, this 
is where I live, Mr. Easter. {She extends her hand.) 
I’ve had a lovely time. 

Easter {taking her hand) : Why, you’re not go¬ 
ing to leave me like this, are you ? I’ve hardly 
had a chance to talk to you. 

Rose {laughing) : We’ve been doing nothing 
but talking since six o’clock. 

tries gently to extricate her hand. 

Easter {still holding it) : No, we haven’t. We’ve 
been eating and dancing. And now, just when 

I want to talk to you- {He puts his other arm 

around her.) Rose- 

Rose {rather nervously) : Please don’t, Mr. Easter. 
Please let go. I think there’s somebody coming. 

[She frees herself as the house~door opens and Mrs. 
Olsen appears in the vestibule. 'They stand in silence, 
as Mrs. Olsen puts the door ojf the latch, tries it 
to see that it is locked, dims the light in the vestibule 
and comes out on the stoop, 

Mrs. Olsen {as she comes down the steps) : Goot 
evening. Miss Maurrant. 

[She darts a swift look at Easter and crosses to 
the cellar steps. 

Rose : Good evening, Mrs, Olsen. How’s the 
baby ? 

Mrs. Olsen : She vas cryin’ all the time. I tank 
she vas gettin* new teet’. 

Rose : Oh, the poor little thing ! What a shame ! 
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Mrs. Olsen {as she goes down the steps') : Yes, 
ma’am. Goot night, NIiss Maurrant. 

Rose : Good night, Mrs. Olsen. {To Easter) 
She’s got the cutest little baby you ever saw. 

Easter {rather peevishly) : Yeah ? Xhat’s great. 
( Taking Rose’s hand again) Rose, listen- 

Rose : I’ve really got to go upstairs now, Mr. 
Easter. It’s awfully late. 

Easter : Well, can’t I come up with you, for a 
minute ? 

Rose {positively) : No, of course not ! 

Easter : Why not ? 

Rose : Why, we’d wake everybody up. Any¬ 
how, my father wouldn’t like it. 

Easter : Aren’t you old enough to do what 
you like ? 

Rose : It’s not that. Only I think when you’re 
living with people, there’s no use doing things 
you know they don’t like. {Embarrassed) Any¬ 
how, there’s only the front room and my little 
brother sleeps there. So good night, Mr. Easter. 

Easter {taking both her hands) : Rose—I’m crazy 
about you. 

Rose : Please let me go, now. 

Easter : RJss me good night. 

Rose : No. 

Easter ; Why not, hm ? 

Rose : I don’t want to. 

Easter : Just one kiss. 

Rose ; No. 

Easter : Yes ! 

[He takes her in his arms and kisses her. Rose frees 
herself and goes to the right of the stoop. 
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JR.OSK (her bosom heaving) : It wasn’t nice of you 
to do that. 

Easter (going over to her) : Why not ? Didn’t 
you like it ? Hm ? 

Rose : Oh, it’s not that. 

Easter : Then what is it, hna ? 

Rose (turning and facing him) : You know very 
well what it is. You’ve got a wife, haven’t you ? 

Easter : What of it ? I tell you I’m clean off 
my nut about you. 

Rose (nervously^ as the house-door opens) : Look 
out ! Somebody’s coming. 

[Easter goes to the other side of the stoop and they 
fall into a self-conscious silence^ as Mrs. Jones 
comes out of the house, leading an ill-conditioned dog 

Mrs. Jones (as she comes down the steps) : Oh, 
good evenin’. 

\She stares at Easter, then goes towards tfie right. 

Rose : Good evening, Mrs. Jones. It’s been a 
terrible day, hasn’t it. 

Mrs. Jones : Yeah. Awful. (Stopping) I think 
your father’s been kinda worried about you. 

Rose : Oh, has he ? 

Mrs. Jones : Yeah. Well, I gotta give Queenie 
her exercise. Good night. 

[She stares at Easter again, then goes ojf at right. 

Rose : Good night, Mrs. Jones. ('To Easter) 
I’ll soon have all the neighbours talking about 
me. 

Easter (going over to her again) : What can they 
say, hm ?—that they saw you saying good night 
to somebody on the front doorstep ? 

Rose ; They can say worse than that—and 
what’s more, they will, too. 

Easter : Well, why not snap out of it all ? 
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Rose : Out of what ? 

Easter {indicating the house) : This ! The whole 
business. Living in a dirty old tenement like 
this ; working all day in a real-estate office, for 
a measly twenty-five a week. You’re not going 
to try to tell me you like living this way, are 
you ? 

Rose : No, I can’t say that I like it, especially. 
But maybe it won’t always be this way. Any¬ 
how, I guess I’m not so much better than any¬ 
body else. 

Easter {taking her hand) : Do you know what’s 
the matter with you ? You’re not wise to your¬ 
self. Why, you’ve got just about evcrytliing, you 
have. You’ve got looks and personality and a 
bean on your shoulders—there’s nothing you 
haven’t got. You’ve got It, I tell you. 

Rose : You shouldn’t keep looking at me, all 
the time, at the office. The other girls are be¬ 
ginning to pass hints about it. 

Easter {releasing her hand, genuinely perturbed) : Is 
that a fact ? You see, that shows you ! I never 
even knew I was looking at you. I guess I just 
can’t keep my eyes off you. Well, we’ve got to 
do sometliing about it. 

Rose {nervously snapping the clasp of her handbag) : 

I guess the only thing for me to do is to look for 
another job. 

Easter : Yes, that’s what I’ve been thinking, 
too. {As she is about to demur) Wait a minute, 
honey ! I’ve been doing a little thinking and 
I’ve got it all doped out. The first thing you 
do is throw up your job, see ? 

Rose : But- 

Easter : Then you find yourself a nice, cosy 
little apartment somew'here. {As she is about to 
interrupt again) Just a minute, now ! Then you 
get yourself a job on the stage. 
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Rose : How could I get a job on the stage ? 

Easter : Why, as easy as walking around the 
block. IVe got three or four friends in the show 
business. Ever hear of Harry Porkins ? 

Rose : No. 

Easter ; Well, he’s the boy that put on Made¬ 
moiselle Marie last year. He’s an old pal of 
mine, and all I’d have to say to him is (putting 
his arm around her shoulder) Harry, here’s a 
little girl I’m interested in,” and he’d sign you 
up in a minute. 

Rose : I don’t think I’d be any good on the 
stage. 

Easter : Why, what are you talking about, 
sweetheart ? There’s a dozen girls, right now, 
with their names up in electric lights, that 
haven’t got half your stuff. All you got to do 
is go about it in the right way—put up a little 
front, see ? Why, half the game is nothing but 
bluff. Get yourself a classy little apartment, and 
fill it up with trick furniture, see ? Then you 
doll yourself up in a flock of Paris clothes and 
you throw a couple or three parties and you’re 
all set. (Taking her arm) Wouldn’t you like to be 
on Broadway ? 

Rose : I don’t believe I ever could be. 

Easter ; Isn’t it worth trying ? What have you 
got here, hm ? This is no kind of a racket for a 
girl like you. (Taking her hand) You do like me 
a little, don’t you ? 

Rose : I don’t know if I do or not. 

Easter : Why, sure you do. And once you get 
to know me better, you’d like me even more. 

no Valentino, but I’m not a bad scout. 
Why, think of all the good times we could have 
together—you with a little apartment and all. 
And maybe we could get us a little car- 

Rose : And what about your wife ? 
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Easter {letting go her hand) : The way I figure 
it is, she doesn’t have to know anything about 
it. She stays up there in Bronxville, and there 
are lots of times when business keeps me in New 
York. Then, in the summer, she goes to the 
mountains. Matter of fact, she’s going next week 
and won’t be back until September. 

Rose {shaking her head and going towards the stoop) : 
I don’t think it’s the way I’d want things to be. 

Easter ; Why, there’s nothing really wrong 
about it. 

Rose : Maybe there isn’t. But it’s just the way 
I feel about it, I guess. 

Easter : Why, you’d get over that in no time. 
There’s lots of girls- 

Rose : Yes, I know there are. But you’ve been 
telling me all along I’m different. 

Easter : Sure, you’re different. You’re in a 

class by yourself. Why, sweetheart- {He tries 

to take her in his arms.) 

Rose {pushing him away) : No. And you mustn’t 
call me sweetheart. 

Easter : Why not ? 

Rose ; Because I’m not your sweetheart. 

Easter : I want you to be- 

[A sudden yell of pain is heard from upstairs. 'They 
both look upy greatly startled. 

Easter : My God, what’s that—a murder ? 

Rose : It must be poor MCrs. Buchanan. She’s 
expecting a baby. 

Easter : Why does she yell like that ? God, I 
thought somebody was being killed. 

Rose : The poor thing ! {With sudden impatiencey 
she starts up the steps.) I’ve got to go, now. Good 
night. 
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Easter {taking her hand) : But, Rose- 

Rose {freeing her hand quickly) : No, I’ve got to 
go, {Suddenly) Look, there’s my father. There’ll 
only be an argument, if he sees you. 

Easter : All right. I’ll go. 

[He goes towards the lefty as Maurrant appears 
at the right. 


Rose {going up to the top step) : Good night. 
Easter : Good night. 

[He goes off^ at the lefty Rose begins searching in 
her handbag for her latch-key. 

Rose Maurrant approaches) : Hello, pop. 


Maurrant {stopping at the foot of the steps) : Who 
was that you was talkin’ to ? 


Rose : That’s Mr. Easter. He’s the manager of 
the office. 


Maurrant : What’s he doin’ here ? You been 
out wit’ him ? 

Rose : Yes, he took me out to dinner. 

Maurrant ; Oh, he did, huh ? 

Rose : Yes, I had to stay late to get out some let¬ 
ters. You see, pop, the office is closed to-morrow, 
on account of Nlr. Jacobson’s funeral- 

Maurrant : Yeah, I know all about that. This 
is a hell of a time to be gettin’ home from dinner. 

Rose : Well, we danced afterwards. 

Maurrant ; Oh, you danced, huh ? With a 
little pettin’ on the side, is that it ? 

Rose {rather angrilyy as she seats herself on the left 
balustrade) : I don’t see why you can never talk 
to me in a nice way. 

NIaurrant : So you’re startin’ to go on pettin* 
parties, are you ? 

Rose ; Who said I was on a petting party ? 
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Maurrant : I suppose he didn’t kiss you or 
nothin’, huh ? 

Rose : JSTo, he didn’t ! And if he did- 

Maurrant : It’s your own business, is that it ? 
{Going up the steps) Well, I’m gonna make it my 
business, see ? Is this bird married ? (Rose does 
not ansiver.) I t’ought so ! They’re all alike, them 
guys—all after the one thing. Well, get this 
straight. No married men ain’t gonna come 
nosin’ around my family, get me ? 

Rose {rising agitatedlyy as the house-door opens) : 
Be quiet, pop 1 There’s somebody coming. 

Maurrant : I don’t care ! 

[Buchanan hurries out of the house. He is a small 
and pasty young man—a typicaly “ white-collar 
slave.He has hastily put on his coat and trousers 
over his pyjamas and his bare feel are in slippers, 

Buchanan {as he comes down the steps) : I think 
the baby’s coming ! 

Rose {solicitously) : Can I do anything, Mr. 
Buchanan ? 

Buchanan (as he hurries towards the left) : No, 
I’m just going to phone for the doctor. 

Rose {coming down the steps) : Let me do it, and 
you go back to your wife. 

Buchanan : Well, if you wouldn’t mind. It’s 
Doctor John Wilson. {Handing her a slip of paper) 
Here’s his number. And the other number is her 
sister, Mrs. Thomas. And here’s two nickels. 
Tell them both to come right away. She’s got 
terrible pains. {Another scream from upstairs.) 
Listen to her ! I better go back. {He dashes up 
the steps and into the house.) 

Rose : Oh, the poor woman I Pop, tell ma to 
go up to her. Hurry ! 

Maurrant : Aw, all right. 
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[He Jollows Buchanan into the house. Rose 
hurries off at the left, just as Mae Jones and Dick 
McGann appear. Mae is a vulgar shop-girl of 
twenty-oTU ; Dick, a vacuous youth of about the 
same age. Mae is wearing Dick’s straw hat and 
they are both quite drunk. 

I^Iae (to Rose) : Hello, Rose. What’s your 
hurry ? 

Rose (without stopping) : It’s Mrs* Buchanan. 
I’ve got to phone to the doctor. 

[She hurries off. 

Dick (as they approach the stoop) : Say, who’s your 
little friend ? 

Mae : Oh, that’s Rose Maurrant. She lives in 
the house. 

Dick : She’s kinda cute, ain’t she ? 

Mae (seating herself on the stoop) ; Say, accordin’ 
to you, anythin’ in a skirt is kinda cute—pro¬ 
vidin’ the skirt is short enough, 

Dick : Yeah, but they ain’t any of ’em as cute 
as you, Mae. 

Mae (yawning and scratching her leg) : Yeah ? 

Dick : Honest, I mean it. How ’bout a little kiss? 

[He puts his arms about her and plants a long kiss 
upon her lips. She submits, with an air of intense 
boredom. 

Dick (removing his lips) : Say, you might show a 
little en-thoo-siasm. 

Mae (rouging her lips) : Say, you seem to think 
I oughta hang out a flag, every time some bozo 
decides to wipe off his mouth on me. 

Dick : De trouble wit’ you is you need another 
little snifter. 

[He reaches for his flask. 

Mae ; Nope I I can’t swaller any more o* that 
rotten gin o* yours. 

Er 
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Dick : Why, it ain’t so worse. I don’t mind it no 
more since I had that brass linin’ put in me 
stomach. Well, happy days I 

\He takes a long drink, 

Mae {rising indignantly) : Hey, for God’s sake, 
what are you doin’—emptyin’ the flask ? 

Dick {removing the flask from his lips) ; I t’ought 
you didn’t want none. 

Mae : Can’t you take a joke ? 

[She snatches the flask from him and drains it, 
kicking out at Dick, to prevent his taking it from her. 

Dick {snatching the empty flask) : Say, you wanna 
watch your step, baby, or you’re li’ble to go 
right up in a puff o’ smoke. 

Mae {whistling) : Phew ! Boy I I feel like a t’ree 
alarm fire ! Say, what de hell do dey make dat 
stuff out of? 

Dick : X’ree parts dynamite an* one part army- 
mule. Dey use it for blastin’ out West. 

Mae {bursting raucously into a jazz tune) : Da-da- 
da-da-dee I Da-da-da-da-dee ! 

[She executes some daru:e steps. 

Dick ; Say, shut up, will ya ? You’ll be wakin* 
the whole neighbourhood. 

Mae {boisterously) : What the hell do I care ? 
Da-da-da-da-dee i Da-da-da-da-dee i {Suddenly 
amorous, as she turns an unsteady pirouette.) Kiss 
me, kid ! 

Dick : I’ll say I 

['They lock in a long embrace. Sam, coatless, his 
shirt-collar open, appears at the window, watches the 
pair for a moment, and then turns away, obviously 
disgusted. They do not see him. 

Dick {taking Mae’s arm) : Gome on ! 

Mae : Wait a minute ! Where y’ goin’ ? 
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Dick : Come on, I’m tellin* ya ! Fred Hennessy 
gimme de key to his apartment. Dere won’t be 
nobody dere. 

Mae {protesting feebly) : I oughta go home. {Her 
hand to her luad) Oh, baby ! Say, nail down dat 
sidewalk, will ya ? 

Dick : Come on ! 

[Rose appears^ at the left, 

Mae : Sweet papa ! {She kisses Dick noisily ; 
then bursts into song again.) Da-da-da-da-dee ! 
Da-da-da-da-dee ! (oj they pass Rose) Hello, 
Rose. How’s de milkman ? 

Dick {raising his hat with drunken politeness) : 
Goo’ night, sweetheart. 

[They go ojfy at the left, Mae’s snatches of song 
dying away in the distance. Rose stands still, for 
a moment, choking back her mortification. 

Buchanan’s Voice : Miss Maurrant, did you 
get them ? 

Rose {looking up) : Why yes, I did. The doctor 
will be here right away. And Mrs. Thomas said 
it would take her about an hour. 

[Vincent Jones appears at the right and stops 
near the stoop. He is a typical Mew York taxicab 
driver, in a cap. Rose does not see him. 

Buchanan’s Voice : She’s got terrible pains. 
Your mother’s up here, with her. (Mrs. 
Buchanan is heard calling faintly.) I think she’s 
calling me. (Rose goes towards the stoop and sees 
Vincent.) 

Vincent : Hello, Rosie. 

Rose : Good evening. 

[She tries to pass, but he blocks her way. 

Vincent : What’s your hurry ? 

Rose : It’s late. 
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Vincent : You don* wanna go to bed, yet. 
Gome on, 1*11 take you for a ride in me hack. 

\^He puts his arm about her. 

Rose : Please let me pass. 

[Sam appears at the window. They do not see him. 

\’iNCENT (enjoying Rose’s struggle to escape) : You 
got a lot o’ strength, ain’t you ? Say, do you 
know, you’re gettin’ fat ? (He passes one hand over 
her body.) 

Rose : Let me go, you big tough. 

Sam (simultaneously) : Take your hands off her I 

[He climbs quickly out of the window and on to the 
stoop. Vincent, surprised, releases Rose and steps 
to the sidewalk. Rose goes up the steps. Sam, 
trembling with excitement and fear, stands on the 
top step. Vincent up at him. 

Vincent : Well, look who’s here ! (Mockingly) 
Haster gesehn de fish in de Bowery ? (Alenac- 
ingly) What de hell do you want ? 

Sam (chokingly) : You keep your hands off her ! 

Vincent : Yeah ? (Sawing the air with his hands) 
Oi, Jakie ! 

[He suddenly lunges forward, seizes Sam’s arm, 

pulls him violently by the right hand down the steps 

and swings him about, so that they standface to face. 

to the left of the stoop. Rose comes down between 
them . 

Now what o’ ya got t’ say ? 

Rose : Let him alone ! 

Sam (inarticulately) : If you touch her again - 

Vincent (mockingly) ; If I touch her again - ! 

(Savagely) : Aw, shut up, you little kike bastard ! 

[He brushes Rose aside and putting his open hand 

against Sam s face, sends him sprawling to the 
pavement. 
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R.OSB {her fists clenched) : You big coward. 

Vincent {standing over Sam) : Get up, why don’t 
you ? 

Rose {crossing to Sam) : If you hit him again, 
I’ll call my father. 

Vincent {as Mrs. Jones and the dog appear at the 
right) : Gee, don’t frighten me like dat. I got 
a weak heart, 

\^He is sobered, nevertheless. Sam picks himself up. 

Vincent (oj Mrs. Jones approaches) : Hello, ma. 

Mrs. Jones {with maternal pride) : Hello, Vincent. 
What’s goin’ on here ? 

Vincent : Oh, jus* a little friendly argument. 
Ikey Finkclstein don’t like me to say good 
evenin’ to his girl friend. 

Rose : You’d better keep your hands to yourself, 
hereafter. 

Vincent : Is dat so ? Who said so, huh ? 

Mrs. Jones : Come on, Vincent. Gome on 
upstairs. I saved some stew for you. 

Vincent : All right, I’m cornin’. {'To Rose) 
Good night, dearie. 

[He makes a feint at Sam, who starts back in 
terror. Vincent laughs. 

Mrs. Jones : Aw, let *im alone, Vincent. 

Vincent {as he goes up the steps) : Who’s touchin’ 
him ? A little cockroach like dat ain’t woit* my 
time. ( To Rose) Some sheik you picked out for 
yourself ! 

[He enters the vestibule and opens the door with his 
latchkey. 

Mrs. Jones {going up the steps) : You seem to have 
plenty of admirers. Miss Maurrant. {Pausing on 
the top step) But I guess you come by it natural. 
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[Rose does not reply, Mrs. Jones follnuus Vin¬ 
cent into the house. Rose averts her head to keep 
back the tears. Sam stands facing the house, his 
ivhole body quivering with emotion. Suddenly he 
raises his arms, his fists clenched. 

Sam {hysterically, as he rushes to the foot of the 
stoop) : The dirty bum ! I’ll kill him ! 

Rose {turning and going to him) : It’s all right, 
Sam. Never mind. 

Sam (sobbing) : I’ll kill him ! I’ll kill him ! 

[He throws himself on the stoop and, burying his 
head in his arms, sobs hysterically. Rose sits beside 
him and puts her arm about him. 

Rose : It’s all right, Sam. Everything’s all 
right. Why should you pay any attention to a 
big tough like that ? (Sam does not answer. Rose 
caresses Ins hair and he grows calmer.) He’s nothing 
but a loafer, you know that. What do you care 
what he says ? 

Sam {without raising his head) ; I’m a coward. 

Rose ; Why no, you’re not, Sam. 

Sam : Yes, I am. I’m a coward. 

Rose : Why, he’s not worth your little finger, 
Sam. You wait and see. Ten years from now, 
he’ll still be driving a taxi and you—why, you’ll 
be^so far above him, you won’t even remember 
he’s alive. 

Sam : I’ll never be anything. 

Rose : Why, don’t talk like that, Sam. A boy 
with your brains and ability. Graduating from 
college with honours and all that ! W'hy, if I 
were half as smart as you, I’d be just so proud 
of myself \ 

Sam ; What’s the good of having brains, if 
nobody ever looks at you—if nobody knows you 
exist ? 

Rose {gently) : I know you exist, Sam. 
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Sam : It wouldn’t take much to make you forget 
me. 

Rose : I’m not so sure about that. Why do you 
say that, Sam ? 

Sam : Because I know. It’s different with you. 
You have beauty—people look at you—you have 
a place in the world- 

Rose : I don’t know. It’s not always so easy, 
being a girl—^I often wish I were a man. It seems 
to me that when you’re a man, it’s so much 
easier to sort of—be yourself, to kind of be the 
way you feel. But when you’re a girl, it’s different. 
It doesn’t seem to matter what you are, or what 
you’re thinking or feeling—all that men seem 
to care about is just the one thing. And when 
you’re sort of trying to find out just where 
you’re at, it makes it hard. Do you see what 
I mean ? {Hesitantly) Sam, there’s something 
I want to ask you- {She stops.) 

Sam {turning to her) : What is it. Rose ? 

Rose : I wouldn’t dream of asking anybody but 
you. {With a great effort) Sam, do you think it’s 
true—what they’re saying about my mother ? 

[Sam averts his heady without answering. 

Rose {wretchedly) : I guess it is, isn’t it ? 

Sam {agitatedly) : Xhey were talking here, 
before—I couldn’t stand it any more ! {He clasps 
his head and springing to his feety goes to the right of 
the stoop.) Oh, God, why do we go on living in 
this sewer ? 

Rose {appealingly) : What can I do, Sam ? 
(Sam makes a helpless gesture). You see, my father 
means well enough, and all that, but he’s 
always been sort of strict and—I don’t know— 
sort of making you freeze up, when you really 
wanted to be nice and loving. Xhat’s the whole 
trouble, I guess ; my mother never had any¬ 
body to really love her. She’s sort of gay and 
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happy-like—you know, she likes having a good 
time and all that. But my father is different. 
Only—the way things are now—everybody 
talking and making remarks, all the neighbours 
spying and whispering—it sort of makes me 
h^el - {She shudders^) I don’t know- ! 

Sam {coming over to her again) : I wish I could 
help you. Rose. 

Rose : You do help me, Sam—just by being 
nice and sympathetic and talking things over 
with me. There’s so few people you can really 
talk to, do you know what I mean ? Sometimes, 
I get the feeling that I’m all alone in the world 
and that- 

[A scream of pain from Mrs. Buchanaim. 

Rose {springing to her feet) ; Oh, just listen to her ! 
Sam : Oh, God ! 

Rose : The poor thing ! She must be having 
terrible pains. 

Sam ; That’s all there is in life—nothing but 
pain. From before we’re born, until we die ! 
Everywhere you look, oppression and cruelty ! 

doesn’t come from Nature, it comes from 
humanity—humanity trampling on itself and 
tearing at its own throat. The whole world is 
nothing but a bloodstained arena, filled with 
misery and suffering. It’s too high a price to 
pay for life—life isn’t worth it ! 

[Me seats himself despairingly on the stoop. 

Rose {putting her hand on his shoulder) : Oh, I 
don t know, Sam. I feel blue and discouraged, 
sometimes, too. And I get a sort of feeling of, 
oh, what’s the use. Like last night. I hardly slept 
all night, on account of the heat and on account 
of thinking about—well, all sorts of things. And 
this morning, when I got up, I felt so miserable. 
Well, all of a sudden, I decided I’d walk to the 
office. And when I got to the Park, everything 
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looked so green and fresh, that I got a kind of 
feeling of, well, maybe it’s not so bad, after all. 
And then, what do you think ?—all of a sudden, 
I saw a big lilac bush, with some flowers still 
on it. It made me think about the poem you 
said for me—remember ?—the one about the 
lilacs. 

Sam {quoting) : 

“ When lilacs last in the door-yard bloom’d 
And the great star early droop’d in the western 
sky in the night, 

I mourn’d and yet shall mourn, with ever- 
returning spring.” 

[He repeats the last line : 

I mourn’d and yet shall mourn, with ever- 
returning spring ? Yes 1 

Rose : No, not that part. I mean the part about 
the farmhouse. Say it for me, Sam. 

[She sits at his feet, 

Sam : 

In the door-yard, fronting an old farmhouse 
near the white-washed palings. 

Stands the lilac bush, tall growing, with heart- 
shaped leaves of rich green. 

With many a pointed blossom, rising delicate, 
with the perfume strong I love, 

With every leaf a miracle—and from this bush 
in the door-yard, 

W^ith delicate colour’d blossoms and heart- 
shaped leaves of rich green, 

A sprig with its flower I break.” 

Rose {eagerly) ; Yes, that’s it ! Xhat’s just what 
I felt like doing—breaking off a little bunch of 
the flowers. But then I thought, maybe a police¬ 
man or somebody would see me, and then I’d 
get into trouble ; sol didn’t. 
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Buchanan’s Voice : Ivliss Maurrant I Miss 
Maurrant ! 

[Sam and Rose spring to their feet and look up. 
Rose : Ves : 

Buchanan’s Voice : Do you mind phoning to 
the doctor again ? She’s getting worse. 

Rose : Ves, sure I will. {She starts to go.) Wait ! 
Maybe this is the doctor now. 

Buchanan’s Voice (excitedly as Dr. Wilson 
appears at the left) : Yes, that’s him. Mrs. Maur¬ 
rant ! Tell her the doctor’s here ! Doctor, I 
guess you’re none too soon. 

Dr. Wilson (a seedy^ middle-aged man in a crumpled 
panama) : Plenty of time. Just don’t get excited. 

[He throws away his cigarette and enters the vesti^ 
bule. The mechanical clicking of the door latch is 
heard as Dr. Wilson goes into the house. 

Rose : I hope she won’t have to suffer much 
longer. 

Maurrant (appearing at the windowy in his under¬ 
shirt) : Rose ! 

Rose (rather startled) : Yes, pop. I’ll be right up. 

Maurrant : Well, don’t be makin’ me call you 
again, d’ya hear ? 

Rose : I’m coming right away. 

^Maurrant leaves the window. 

Rose ; I’d better go up now, Sam. 

Sam : Do you have to go to bed, when you’re 
told, like a child ? 

Rose ; I know, Sam, but there’s so much wrang- 
goes on, all the time, as it is, what’s the 
use of having any more ? Good night, Sam. 
There was something I wanted to talk to you 
about, but it will have to be another time. 

[She holds out her hand. Sam takes it and holds it 
in his. 
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Sam (trembling and rising to his feet') : Rose, ^vill 
you kiss me ? 

Rose (simply) : Why, of course I will, Sam. 

[She offers him her lips. He clasps her in a fervent 
embracey to which she submits but does not respond. 

Rose (freeing herself gently) : Don’t be discouraged 
about things, Sam. You \vait and see—you’re 
going to do big things, some day. I’ve got lots 
of confidence in you. 

Sam (turning away his head) : I wonder if you 
really have. Rose ? 

Rose : Why, of course, I have 1 And don’t for¬ 
get it ! Good night, I hope it won’t be too hot 
to sleep. 

Sam : Good night. Rose. 

\_He watches her, as she opens the door with her 
latchkey and goes into the house. Then he goes to the 
stoop and seating himself falls into a reverie. A 
Policeman appears at the right and strolls across, 
but Sam is oblivious to him. In the distance, a home- 
comer sings drunkenly. A light appears in the Maur- 
rant hall-bedroom, and a moment later. Rose comes 
to the window and leans out. 

Rose (calling softly) : Hoo-hoo ! Sam ! (Sam 
looks up, then rises.) Good night, Sam. (She wafts 
him a kiss.) 

Sam (with deep feeling) : Good night. Rose dear. 

[She smiles at him. Then she pulls down the shade, 
Sam looks up for a moment, then resumes his seat. 
A scream from Mrs. Buchanan makes him shudder. 
A deep rhythmic snoring emanates from the Fioren- 
tino apartment. A steam-boat whistle is heard. The 
snoring in the Fiorentino apartment continues. Sam 
raises his clenched hands to heaven. A distant clock 
begins to strike twelve. Sam’s arms and head drop 
forward. 


the curtain palls slowly 
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ACT II 


Daybreak^ the next morning. It is still quite dark and 
comparatively quiet, 'The rhythmic snoring in the 
Fiorentino apartment is still heardy and now and then, 
a distant “ L ** train or speeding automobile. A mo^ 
ment after the rise of the curtainy Jones appears, at 
the right, on his way home from the speak-easy. He 
reels slightly, but negotiates the steps and entrance 
door, without too much difficulty. It grows lighter — 
and noisier. The street light goes out. The Olsen 
baby begins to cry. An alarm clock rings. A dog barks. 
A canary begins to sing. Voices are heard in the dis¬ 
tance. They die out and other voices are heard. The 
house-door opens and Dr. Wilson comes out, pass- 
Jones at the top of the stoop. Dr. Wilson 
stands on the steps and yawns the yawn of an over¬ 
tired man. Then he lights a cigarette and goes to¬ 
wards the left. 

Buchanan’s Voice : Doctor ! 

Dr. Wilson {^stopping and looking up) : Well ? 

Buchanan’s Voice : W^hat if she does wake up ? 

Dr. Wilson {sharply) ; She won’t, I’ve told you ! 
She’s too exhausted. The best thing you can do 
is lie down and get some sleep yourself. 

[As he goes off at the left, Mae and Dick appear. 
They walk slowly and listlessly and far apart. 

Dick {as they reach the stoop) : Well, goo’ night. 

Mae {with a yawn, as she finds her latchkey) : Goo’ 
night. {Going up the steps and looking towards the 
Fiorentino apartment) Aw, shut up, you wop ! 

Dick {his dignity wounded) : How ’bout kissin’ 
me good night ? 

Mae {venomously, from the top step) : For God’s 
sake, ain’t you had enough kissin’ for one night ! 

[She enters the vestibule and puts the key in the lock. 
The ringing of an alarm clock is heard, 
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Dick {raising his voice) : Well, say, if that*s the 

way you feel about it- 

Mae : Aw, go to hell ! 

[She enters the house. The alarm clock has stopped 
ringing. 

Dick : You dirty little tart ! 

[He stands, muttering to himself, for a moment, 
then goes off at the right, passing the Policeman, 
u}ho looks at him suspiciously. The sounds of a 
Swedish quarrel are heard from the janitor'*s apart¬ 
ment. The baby is still crying. As the Policeman 
goes left, a M^ilkman appears, whistling and carry¬ 
ing a rack of full milk bottles. 

The Policeman : Hello, Louie. 

[The snoring in the Fiorentino apartment stops. 

The Milkman : Hello, Harry. Goin’ to be an¬ 
other scorcher. 

The Policeman : You said it. 

[He goes off at the left. 

[T~he Milkman crosses to the cellar steps. Mae 
appears at the hall bedroom window of the fones 
apartment, and removes her dress over her head. The 

about to go down the steps, sees her and 
stops to watch. Mae, about to slip out of her step- 
in, sees him, throws him an angry look and pulls 
down the shade. The N^ilkman grins and goes down 
the cellar steps. Charlie Hildebrand comes out 
of the house. He is chewing gum and as he comes out 
to the top of the stoop, he scatters the wrappings of 

^ Then he jumps down 

the four steps of the stoop, in one jump, and goes off 

pulling the chewing-gum out in a long 
ribbon, and carefully avoiding all the cracks in the 
pavement. A Youno Workman, carrying a kit of 
tools and a tin lunch-box, appears at the left, extin- 
S^'^hes the red light on the excavation, and opening 
the door, goes in. A Tramp comes on at the right 
and shuffles across. He sees a cigar butt on the 
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pavement^ picks it up and pockets it^ as he exits at the 
left. Rose, in her nightgown^ appears at the win¬ 
dow, yawns slightly and disappears. It is daylight 
now. The baby stops crying. Mrs. Olsen comes 
up the cellar steps. She goes up the stoop, turns out 
the light in the vestibule, and takes the door off the 
latch. The Milkman comes up the cellar steps, his 
tray laden with empty bottles arid goes off, whistling, 
at the left. Sam, coatless, a book in his hand, appears 
at the window. He looks out for a moment, then 
climbs out on the stoop, looks up at Rose’s window, 
then seats himself and begins to read. Willie comes 
out of the house. 

Willie {chanting, as he comes down the steps) : Fat, 

Fai the watcr-ral. Fifty bullets in his hat. 

Sam : Hello, Willie. Is Rose up yet ? 

Willie {without stopping or looking at him) : Yeah. 

I don’t know. I guess so. 

[He turns a somersault and goes off at left, continuing 
his chanting. Sam glances up at Rose’s window 
again, then resumes his book. Mrs. Jones and her 
dog come out of the house. 

Mrs. Jones {haughtily, as she comes down the steps) : 

Mornin*. 

Sam {scarcely looking up from his book) : Good 

morning. 

[Mrs. Jones and the dog go off at the right. A 
middle-aged Workman, carrying a large coil of wire, 
appears at the left and goes to the door of tlu excava¬ 
tion. Mrs. Olsen comes out of the house and exits 
into the basement. 

The Workman {calling) : You down there,Eddie? 

A Voice {from the depths) : Yeah ! 

The Workman : All right ! 

[He climbs down into the excavation. Rose comes 
to window and pulls up the shade. Willie and 
Charlie can be heard, off stage left, engaged in an 
earnest conversation. 
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Charlie (^qff stage) : He could not ! 

Willie {off stage) : He could so ! 

['They appear at left. Koch has under his arm a 
paper-bag, Jrom which a loaf of bread protrudes, 

Charlie : I’ll betcha he couldn’t. 

Willie ; I’ll betcha he could. 

Charlie : I’ll betcha a million dollars he 
couldn’t. 

Willie : I’ll betcha five million dollars he could. 
Hold that ! 

[He hands Charlie his loaf of bread and turns a 
cartwheel.) Bet you can’t do it. 

Charlie : Bet I can. 


[He puts both loaves of bread on the pavement, at¬ 
tempts a cartwheel andfails. 

Willie {laughing raucously) : Haw-haw ! Told 

you you couldn’t ! 

Charlie : Gan you do this ? 

[He turns a back somersault, 

Willie : Sure—easy ! 

[He turns a back somersault. They pick up their 
loaves again. Willie’s drops out of the bag, but he 
dusts it, with his hand, and replaces it. 

How many steps can you jump up ? 

Charlie : Three. 


[He jumps up three steps. 

Willie : I can do four. 

Charlie : Let’s see you. 

[Willie, the bread under his arm, jumps up the 
four steps, undisturbed by Sam’s presence. He drops 
the bread, and is about to replaee it in the bag, but 
gets a better idea. He inflates the bag and explodes 
it with a blow of his fist, Charlie looks on, in 
admiration and envy. 
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Rose {appearing at the ivindoiv) : Willie, we*re 
waiting for the bread. 

Willie {holding it up) : All right ! Gantcha see 
I got it ? 

\_He enters the housCy followed by Charlie. 

Sam {rising) : Hello, Rose. 

Rose : Hello, Sam. 

Sam : Come down. 

Rose : I haven’t had breakfast yet. {Calling into 
the room) Yes ! He’s on his way up. 

Miss Cushing {coming out of the house) : Good 
morning. 

[She looks inquiringly from Sam to Rose. 

Sam {impatiently) ; Good morning. 

[A middle-aged nun appears at the righty accom¬ 
panied by a scrawny child of about fourteen. They 
walk across the stage. 

Rose : Good morning, Miss Cushing. 

[Miss Gushing goes ojf at the left, glancing back 
at Rose and Sam. 

Rose : I’m going to Mr. Jacobson’s funeral. 
{Calling into the room) Yes, I’m coming. {To Sam) 
Breakfast’s ready. I’ll be down as soon as the 
dishes are done. 

[She disappears. Sam looks up at the windoWy for 
a momenty then begins to read again. Mrs. Fioren- 
TiNO appears at the window, at the extreme left, 
with a double armful of beddingy which she deposits 
upon the window-sill. Then she goes away again. 

Shirley {appearing at the window) : Sam, break¬ 
fast is ready. 

Sam : I don’t want any breakfast. 

Shirley : What do you mean, you don’t want 
any breakfast ? What kind of a business is that, 
not to eat breakfast ? 
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Sam ; Do I have to eat breakfast, if I don’t 
want to ? 

Shirley : You’ve got your head so full of that 
Rose Maurrant upstairs, that you don’t want 
to eat or sleep or anything, any more. 

Sam : If I don’t feel like eating, why should I 
eat ? {Bursting out) You’re always telling me : 
“ Eat ! ” “ Don’t eat ! ” “ Get up ! ” “ Go to 
bed ! ” I know what I want to do, without 
being told. 

Shirley : I don’t see, just when you’re grad¬ 
uating from college, why you want to get mixed 
up with a little batzimer like that 1 

Sam : It’s always the same thing over again 
with you. You never can get over your race 
prejudice. I’ve told you a hundred times that 
the Jews are no better than anybody else. 

Shirley : I’m not talking about that ! Look at 
the kind of family she comes from. What’s her 
father ? Nothing but an illiterate rough-neck. 
And her mother- 

Sam {indignantly) : Are you starting, too ? 
Kaplan’s Voice : Shoi-ley ! 

Shirley : Wait a minute, papa’s calling. {Into 
the room) All right, papa I (To Sam) Gome in, 
Sam, or papa will be making long speeches 
again. 

Sam {impatiently) : All right ! All right ! I’ll 
come. 

[^A young shopgirl^ smiling to herself, appears at 
the right and walks across the stage. Sam rises and 
goes into the house. Shirley leaves the window. 
Buchanan, emerging from the house, collarless 
and unshaven, encounters Sam in the vestibule. 

Buchanan {fagerly) : Good morning ! 

Sam {abruptly) : Good morning. 

[He enters the house. Buchanan looks back at him* 
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Then comes down the steps. Mrs. FiOREi'mNO 
raises the drawn shade and opens the window. 

Mrs. Fiorenxino : Good morning, Air. 
Buchanan. 

Buchanan ; Oh, good morning, Mrs. Fioren- 
tino. {Going over to the lej^t balustrade') I guess you 
know that the baby came last night, don’t you? 

Mrs. Fiorentino : No ! I did not hear a vord 
about it. 

Buchanan ; Why, I thought she’d wake up the 
whole neighbourhood, the way she was yelling. 
Xhree-thirty this morning, the baby came. I 
been up the whole night. 

[An old Letter-Carrier, coatless, appears at the 
right. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : A boy, is it ? 

Buchanan : No, it’s a little girl. I guess we’ll 
call her Mary, after my mother. 

Letter-Carrier {going up the steps') : Alornin’. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Good morning. Any letters 
for me ? 

Letter-Carrier {from the top of the steps') : No, 
not a thing. 

Buchanan {turning toward him) : I was just 
telling Mrs. Fiorentino, I had a little addition to 
my family last night. 

Letter-Carrier : Your first, is it ? 

Buchanan {hastening to explain) : Well, we’ve 
only been married a little over a year. 

Letter-Carrier : Well, I’ve had seven, an* 
I’m still luggin’ a mail-bag at sixty-two. 

[He goes into the vestibule and puts the mail into 
the letter-boxes. 

Mrs. Fiorentino : How is your wife ? 

Buchanan : Well, she had a pretty hard time of 
it. Her sister’s up there with her. And Airs. 
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Maurrant was up, nearly all night. I don’t 
know what we’d have done without her. 

Letter-Carrier {^coming down the steps) : It 
don’t pay to let ’em have their own way, too 
much. That’s where I made my mistake. 

[As the Letter-Carrier goes qff^ at the lefty 
LiPPO appears at the window behind his wifCy and 
tickles her. 

Mrs. Fiorentino {startled) : Lippo ! 

Buchanan : Morning. I was just telling your 
wife- 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Lippo, what do you think ? 
Mr. Buchanan has a little girl ! 

Lippo : Ah, dotsa fine \ Margherita, why you 
don’ have da baby, ha ? 

Mrs. Fiorentino {abruptly) : I must go and 
make the coffee. 

[.S/ie goes away from the window. Olsen comes 
half-way up the steps and leans against the railingy 
smoking his pipe. 

A Voice {offstage left) : Oh-h ! Corn ! Sweet 
corn ! 

Lippo : Ees funny t’ing. You gotta da leetle, 
skeeny wife an* she’s hava da baby. My 
Margherita, she’s beeg an’ fat an’ she no can 
hava da baby. 

Buchanan : Well, that’s the way o* the world, 
I guess. 

[As he goes offy at the lefty an Ice-Man appearsy 
trundling a three-wheeled carty filled with ice. 

Lippo : Boon giorno, Mike. 

Mike ; Buon giorno, signore. Come sta ? 

Lippo : Benissimo. Fa molto caldo ancora, oggi. 

Mike : Si, si, signore. Bisognera abbastanza 
ghiaccio. Twen’y fi’ cent, ha ? 
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Lippo : No, no, e troppo. 

Mjke : Twen’y cent ? Eesa melta fas’. 

Liippo : Alla right. Gimme twen’y cent. 

Mike : Si, si, signore. Sure. 

[As he wheels the cart to the cellar-entrance and 
begins to chop a block of ice, a Man in shirt-sleeves 
strides in from the left and stops at the curb, as 
though seeing someone in a house across the street. 

Xhe Man {angrily) : Well, what about it ? 
We’ve been waiting a half an hour ! 

A Voice : I’ll be right over ! 

The Man : Yeah ? Well, make it snappy ! 

[f/e strides off at the left, muttering angrily. Rose 
comes out of the house and stands in the doorway, 
looking for Sam. Then she comes out on the stoop and 
peers into the Kaplan apartment. As she turns away, 
she sees Lippo. 

Rose {crossing to the left of the stoop) : Good 
morning. 

Lippo : Gooda mornin’, Meesa Maurrant. 

[Mike goes down into the cellar, with a chunk of ice. 
Rose : It’s awful hot again, isn’t it ? 

Lippo : You don’ like ? 

Rose : I don’t sleep very well, when it’s so hot. 

Lippo : No ? Ahm sleepa fine. Een Eetaly, 
where Ahm born, is much more ’ot like ’ere. 
Een summer, ees too ’ot for workin’. Ees too 
’ot only for sleepin’. W’en Ahm leetla boy, 
Ahm sleepa, sleepa, whola day. I don’t wear no 
clo’s—nawthin’ only leetle short pair pants. 

I lay down on groun’ under da lemon-tree, 
Ahm sleepa whola day. 

Rose : Under a lemon-tree ! That must have 
been nice. 

Ljppo : Ees smella sweet, lemon-tree. Where 
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Ahm bom ees t’ousan’ lemon-tree. Lemon an’ 
olive an’ arancia. 

Rose : Oh, that must be lovely ! 

Lippo : Ah, ees bew-tiful ! Ees most bewtiful 
place in whole worl’. You hear about Sorrent’, 
ha? 

Rose : No, I don’t think I ever did. 

Lippo {incredulously) ; You never hear about 
Sorrent* ? 

Rose : No, I don’t know much about geo¬ 
graphy. Is it a big place ? 

Lippo : Ees not vera beeg—but ever’body know 
Sorrent’. Sorrento gentile ! La bella Sorrento ! 
You hear about Napoli—Baia di Napoli ? 

Rose : Oh yes, the Bay of Naples ! Is it near 
there ? 

Lippo : Sure, ees on Bay of Napoli. Ees bew¬ 
tiful ! Ees alia blue. Sky blue, water blue, sun 
ees shine alia time. 

Rose ; Oh, how lovely. 

[Mike up the cellar-steps^ chops another 

block of ice, and goes doivn the cellar-steps ivith it, 

Lippo : An’ ees Vesuvio, too. You hear about 
Vesuvio ?—ees beeg volcano. 

^ ^ picture once, called 

The Last Days of Pompeii, and it showed Mount 
Vesuvius, with smoke coming out of the top. 

Lippo : Da’s right. An’ night-time, ees fire 
come out, maka da sky red. 

Rose : Didn’t it frighten you ? 

Lippo : Ah no, ees nawthin’ to be afraid. Ees 
JUS volcano. 

Rose : I’d love to go to Italy. It must be awfully 
pretty. But I don’t suppose I ever will. 

Lippo : W’y sure 1 Some day you gonna marry 
rcech fella ; ’e’s taka you Eetaly—ever’where. 
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Rose : I guess there’s not much chance of that. 
Rich fellows aren’t going around looking for 
girls like me to marry. Anyhow, I don’t think 
money is everything, do you ? 

Lippo : Ees good to hava money. Da’s w’y Ahm 
come to America. Een Eetaly, ees bewtiful, but 
ees no money. ’Ere ees not bewtiful, but ees 
plenty money. Ees better to ’ave money. 

[An elderly in the grey unijorm of a special 

officer^ comes out of the house, filling his pipe from a 
tobacco-box. 

The Man : Good mornin’. 

Rose : Good morning, Mr. Callahan. [The Man 
drops the empty tobacco-tin on the sidewalk and goes 
off slowly at the left.) I don’t think I’d be happy, 
just marrying a man with money, if I didn’t care 
for him, too. 

Lippo (laughing) : Wotsa matter, ha ? You lova 
da leetla kike, ha ? 

Rose : Why no, I don’t. I don’t love anybody— 
at least, I don’t think I do. But it’s not on 
account of his being a Jew. 

Lippo : No, ees no good—Jew. ’E’s only t’ink 
about money, money—alia time money. 

Rose : But Sam isn’t like that, a bit. He’s only 
interested in poetry and things like that. 

[The Ice-Man comes up out of the cellar and 
trundles off his cart at the right. 

Mrs. Fiorenxino (calling) : Lippo ! Breakfast 1 

Lippo (calling) : Alla right, Margherita ! ( To 
Rose) You marry fella wit’ lot o* money. Ees 
much better. 

[Me goes away from the window, as Miss Cushino 
appears, at the left, carrying a paper-bag. 

Rose : How’s your mother to-day. Miss 
Cushing ? 

Miss Cushino : She’s not feeling so good to-day. 
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Rose : It’s too bad she’s not feeling well. 

Miss Gushing : I’m afraid it’s her heart. At her 
you know- 1 

[^As she enters the housey two College Girls 
of nineteen appear at the right. 

First Girl {^as they appear) : I don’t understand 

it. 

SECoim Girl : Convex is this way ; and con¬ 
cave is this way. 

First Girl : That I know. 

Second Girl : When you’re near-sighted, they 
give you convex glasses, and when you’re far¬ 
sighted, they give you concave. 

First Girl : That I didn’t know. 

SECo>m Girl: Of course, you know it. Didn’t we 
have it in psychology ? 

First Girl (oj they disappear at the left) : I don’t 
remember. 

[AA^illie comes out of the house, on his way to 

school. He is hatless, and carries his books under his 
arm. 

Rose (intercepting him at the top of the stoop) : Why, 
WiUie, the way you look I Your collar’s all open. 

WiLLtE : I know it ! De button came off. 

Rose : Why didn’t you ask ma to sew it on for 
you ? 

Willie : She ain’t dere. She’s up at Buchanan’s. 

Rose : Well, wait till I see if I have a pin, 

[.SAtf searches in her hand-bag. 

Willie (starting down the steps) : Aw, it’s all 
right de way it is. 

Rose (following him to the sidewalk) : No, it isn’t. 
Vou can’t go to school like that. (Producing a 
safety-pin) : Now, hold still, while I fix it. 
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WiLUE {squirming) : Aw, fer de love o* Mike -! 

Rose : You’ll get stuck, if you don’t hold still. 
There, that looks better, now. And you didn’t 
comb your hair, either. 

Willie {trying to escape) : Say, lemme alone, 
cantcha ? 

Rose {taking a comb out of her hand-bag and combing 
his hair) : You can’t go to school looking like a 
little street-loafer. 

Willie : Aw, you gimme a pain in de- 

Rose : You’re getting big enough to comb your 
own hair, without being told. There I Now you 
look very nice. 

Willie : So’s your old man I 

\^He runs towards the left^ kicking the empty tobacco 
tin ahead of him, then stops, turns and deliberately 
rumples his hair. 

Rose {indignantly, as Willie runs off) : Why, 
Willie ! 

[Mrs. Jones and the dog appear at the right, 
Olsen knocks the ashes out of his pipe and goes 
down into the cellar. Mrs. MLaurrant comes out 
of the house. 

Rose : Hello, ma. 

Mrs. Jones {at the steps) : Good mornin’. 

Rose, Mrs. Maurrant : Good morning, Mrs. 
Jones. 

Mrs. Jones : How’s little Mrs. Buchanan get- 
tin’ on ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : Well, she’s sleeping now, 
poor thing. She was so worn out, she just went 
off into a sound sleep. I really didn’t think, last 
night, she’d have the strength to pull through it. 

Mrs. Jones : Well, it’s somethin’ we all got to 
go through. I been through enough with mine, 

I hope to tell you. Not that they didn’t tium 
out all right. 
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M^. Maurrant : I wouldn’t give up having 
mine for anything in the world. 

Mrs. Jones : Well, after all, what more does 
any woman want than watchin’ her kids grow 
up an’ a husband to look out for her ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : Yes, that’s true. 

Mrs. Jones : Yes, and the world would be a 
whole lot better off, if there was more that lived 
up to it. {Starting up the steps) Well, I gotta get 
my Mae up out o’ bed. Gawd knows what time 
she got in, this mornin’. {She enters the vestibule^ 
then stops and turns.) If you don’t mind my bein’ 
so bold, Mrs. Maurrant—an’ I don’t mind 
sayin it in front of your daughter, either—I’d 
think twice before I’d let any child o’ mine 
bring a Jew into the family. 

Rose {with a show of temper) : I don’t see what 
It has to do with you, Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones : There’s no need to get huffy about 
It. 1 m only advisin’ you for your own good. 
1 m sure It don’t make no difference to me what 
you do. Come on, Queenie. 

[She goes into the house. 


Rose 

life— 


hers ! 


Well, of all the nerve I ever heard in my 
- I She and those wonderful children of 


{coming half way down the steps) : 
I he best way is not to pay any attention to her. 
1 here s lots of people like that, in the world— 
^ey never seem to be happy, unless they’re 
h somebody. Did Willie go to 


Rose . Yes, he did. It’s awful the way he goes 
around, looking like a little tough. And^the 
language he uses, too. 

Mm. Maurrant : I know. I just don’t seem 
aoie to manage him, any more. 
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Rose : I sometimes wonder if it wouldn’t be 
better for us all, if we moved out to the suburbs 
somewhere—you know, some place in Jersey 
or Staten Island. 

Mrs. Maurrant : I don’t think pop would do 
it. {As Maurrant comes out of the house, carrying 
a much-battered satchel) Are you leaving now, 
Frank ? 

MIaurrant (from the top of the stoop) : Looks like 
it, don’t it. Where you been all this while ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : Why, you know where I’ve 
been, Frank—up to Mrs. Buchanan’s. 

Maurrant : Yeah ? An’ where you goin’ now ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : Just around to Kraus’s to 
get a chicken. I thought I’d make her some 
chicken soup, to give her strength. 

Maurrant : Say, how about lookin’ after your 
own home an’ lettin’ the Buchanans look after 
theirs, 

Mrs. Maurrant : All I’m trying to do is to be 
a little neighbourly. It’s the least anybody can 
do, with the poor thing hardly able to lift her 
hand. 

Maurrant : That’s all right about that ! {Com¬ 
ing down the steps) A woman’s got a right to stay 
in her own home, lookin’ after her husband an 
children. 

Mrs. Maurrant {going towards him) : What else 
have I been doing all these years, I’d like to 
know ? 

Maurrant : Well, just see that you don’t for¬ 
get it, that’s all—or there’s li’ble to be trouble. 

^Irs. MIaurrant {putting her hand on his arm) : 
All right, Frank. Don’t say any more, please. 
Wlien will you be back—to-morrow ? 

MLaurrant : I don* know when I’ll be back. 
Whenever I’m t’roo wit’ me work—that’s when. 
What are you so anxious to know for, huh ? 
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Mrs. Maurrant : Why, I just asked, that’s all. 

Maurrant : Oh, you just asked, huh ? Just in 
case somebody wanted to come aroun* callin’, 
is that it ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : No, it isn’t. It isn’t anything 
of the kind. You got no right to talk to me like 
that, in front of my own daughter. You got no 
right. No, you haven’t ! 

[She turns aivay and hurries offy abruptlyy at the left. 
Rose : Ma ! 


[She starts to run after her mother. 

J^URRANT {imperiously) : Gome back here, you ! 

(Rose hesitates.) Come back, hear me ? (Rose 

turns and comes slowly back.) You stay right here. 

{He puts down his satchel and takes a flask from his 
pocket.) 

Rose : Why do you talk to her like that ? 
Maurrant : Nobody’s askin’ you. 

Rose : If you were only a little nicer to her 
maybe everything would be different. 

Maurraot : Yeah ? Where’s she got any kick 
comm . Am t I always been a good husband to 
ner ** Am t I always looked after her ? 

[He takes a drink. 

Rose : It’s not that, pop. It’s somebody to be 
sort oi nice to her that she wants—sort of nice 
and genUe, the way she is to you. That’s all it is. 

Maur^t {turning to her) : So she’s got you 
headed the same way, has she ? Coin’ out nights 
With married men, huh ? 


Rose : You don’t need to worry about me, pop 
I can take care of myself, all right. 


Matorant : No daughter o’ mine ain’t gonna 

go that way. I seen too many o’ those kind 
around the theaytre. 
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Rose : Things are different, nowadays, pop. I 
guess maybe you don’t realise that. Girls aren’t 
the way they used to be—sort of soft and help¬ 
less. A girl nowadays knows how to look out 
for herself. But not her, pop ; she needs some¬ 
body to look after her. 

Maurrant : Aw, can all that talk ! You been 
listenin’ to them Bolshevikis, that’s the trouble. 
But I’m gonna keep you straight, by God, or 
I’ll know the reason why. 

Rose : I guess I’ve got a right to tliink about 
things for myself. 

Maurrant : Yeah ? Well, don’t let me ketch 
that other bozo cornin’ around here, either— 
that’s all I got to say. 

Rose {hesitantlyy going up to him) : Pop, listen—• 
couldn’t we get a little house somewhere— 
Queens or somewhere like that ? 

NIaurrant : What’s the idea ? 

Rose : Well, I don’t know. I sort of thought it 
would be nice for all of us. And maybe if ma 
had a nice little home and some real nice neigh¬ 
bours—do you see what I mean ? 

^'Iaurrant : This place suits me all right. 

Rose : You can get some real nice little houses, 
that don’t cost such an awful lot. And I wouldn t 
mind helping to pay for it. And once we had 
it all fixed up- 

!Maurrant : Forget it ! I don’ know when I’ll 
be back. (As he starts to go right) An’ remember 
what I tol’ you, hear ? 

Mrs. Jones (appearing at her window, with a tin 
dust-pan) : Good mornin’, Mr. Maurrant. You 
off on a little trip ? 

Maurrant (curtly) : Yeah. 

[He goes off. Mrs. Jones empties the dust-pan out 
of the window and goes away. Kaplan comes out 
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of the house, a bundle of newspapers under his arm. 
He walks slowly and pairfully, with the aid of a 
heavy stick, 

K-aplan (a/ the foot of the steps') : Vy do you look 
so sed, hm ? 

Rose (turning, and sitting on the right balustrade) : 
Oh, good morning, Mr. Kaplan. 

Kaplan : A young girl, like you, should not 
not look so sed. 

Rose : I*m not sad, especially, only- 

Kaplan : You got troubles, hm ? 

Rose : I don’t know. It’s just sort of ever^^thing. 

Kaplan : Velt-schmerz you got, hm ? Vit* my 
boy Sem is de same t’ing. Dees vay you feel 
only ven you are yong. Ven you gat old like 
me, you tink only : “ Moch longer I von’t be 
here.” 

Rose : Why should things be the way they are, 
Mr. Kaplan ? Why must people always be fight¬ 
ing and having troubles, instead of just sort of 
being happy together. 

Kaplan : My dear yong leddy, ef I could enser 
dis quastion, I would be de greatest benefactor 
thet de verld hes ever known. Dees is som’t’ing, 
vich all de philosophers hev been unable to 
enser. De ones thet believe in God, say de davil 
is responsible ; and de ones thet don’t believe in 
God, say ’uman nature is responsible. It is my 
opinion thet most unheppiness can be traced to 
econonuc cosscs and thet-- 

[Charlie and Mary Hildebrand have come 
out of the house, carrying their school books. 

Mary : Hello. 

Rose : Hello, Mary. Hello, Charlie. 

Charlie : Hello. 

Mary (chattily, as they reach the side walk) : We’re 
going to be dispossessed to-day. 
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Rose : What a shame ! 

Mary : Yes, ma’am. My father went away and 
so we couldn’t pay the rent. 

Charlie {tugging at her arm) : Aw, come on, 
Mary. 

Rose : Have you another place to live, Mary ? 

MIary : No ma’am. But NIiss Simpson, from 
the Charities, says she’ll find us a place. She 
says we must learn to be less extravagant. 

Charlie : Come ahead, will you ? 

Mary : I’m going to school now. Good-bye. 

Rose : Good-bye. 

[77z^ children go off^ at the left, 

ICaplak : More trobles ! 

Rose : I know. Isn’t it awful to think of them 
being turned out in the street like that ? 

ICaplan : In a ciwilised verld, soch t’ings could 
not heppen. 

Rose : You mean if there were different laws ? 

ICaplan : Not laws ! We got already too many 
laws. Ve must hev ection, not laws. De verking- 
klesses must t’row off de yoke of ke/>zValism, and 
ebolish wage-slavery. 

Rose : But wouldn’t people still be unkind to 
each other and fight and quarrel among them¬ 
selves ? 

ICaplan : My dear young leddy, so long as ve 
keep men in slevery, dey vill behave like sieves. 
But wance ve establish a verld based upon 
*uman needs and not upon *uman greed-- 

Rose : You mean people will begin being 
to each other and making allowances and all . 

ICaplan : All dees vill come. Wot ve hev now 
is a wicious soicle. On de one hend, ve hev a 

rotten economic system- 
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Rose : Excuse me, here’s my mother. 

[She goes tozvards the left, as Mrs. Maurrant 

approaches, a paper package in her hand. Kaplan 
goes off, at the right. 

Mrs. Maurrant {as Rose comes up to lies') • Did 
he go ? -r / 

[They stop on the pavement, at the left of the stoop. 
Rose : Yes. 

Mrs. Maurrant : I got a little chicken, to make 
Mrs. Buchanan some soup. 

Rose : He had a flask with him, ma. I hope lie 
doesn’t start drinking. 

Mrs. Maurrant : What did he say—anything ? 

Rose : No, only the way he always talks. I tried 
talk to him about buying a house, some- 
wheres, but he wouldn’t listen. 

Mrs. Maurrant : No, I knew he wouldn’t. 

Rose : It doesn’t seem to be any use trying to 
get him to listen to anything. 

Mrs. Maurrant : It’s always been that way. 

1 ve always tried to be a good wife to him, Rose. 
Wm’*^ seemed to make any difTerence to 

Rose : I know, ma. 

Mrs Maurrant : And I’ve tried to be a good 
mother, too. 

Rose : I know, ma. I know just the way you 
feel about it. ^ 

Mrs. Maurrant {appealingly) : Do you. Rose ? 

Rose : Yes, ma, I do. Honest I do. 

Mrs. Maurrant : I’ve always tried to make a 
nice home for him and to do what’s right. But 
It aoesn t seem to be any use* 

Rose : I know, ma. {Hesitantly) But it’s on 
account of- {She stops.) 
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Mrs. Maurrant : Are you going to start, too ? 
Are you going to start like all tlie others ? 

\_She turns away and bursts into tears. 

Rose {fondling her) : Don’t ma. Please don’t. 

Mrs. Matjrrant : I thought you’d be the one 
that would feel different. 

Rose : I do, ma—really I do. 

Mrs. Maurrant : What’s the good of being 
alive, if you can’t get a little something out of 
life ? You might just as well be dead. 

Rose : Look out, ma. Somebody’s coming. 

[A smartly-dressed girl, with one side of her face 
covered with cotton and adhesive tape, appears at the 
left and crosses the stage. At the same time, Jones 
comes out of the house. Rose and Mrs. ^Iaurrant 
stand in awkward silence, as he comes down the stoop 
and approaches them. 

Jones : Well, is it hot enough for you, to-day ? 
Rose : It’s awful, isn’t it ? 

Jones {as he goes towards the left) : You said it. 
Still along about January, we’ll all be wishin’we 
had a little o’ this weather. 

[He exits. Mrs. Maurrant goes towards the 
stoop. 

Rose : Ma, listen. If I say something, will you 
listen to me ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : Yes, sure I will. Rose. I’ll 
listen to anything you say, only- 

Rose : Well, what I was thinking was, if he 
didn’t come around here so much, maybe. Do 
you see what I mean, ma ? 

Mrs. Maurrant {constrainedly) : Yes, Rose. 

Rose {putting her arm around her) : It’s on account 
of all that’s going around^—everybody in the 
whole house. You see what I mean, don’t you, 
ma ? 
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Mrs. Maurrant : Every person in the world 
hiis to have somebody to talk to. You can’t live 
without somebody to talk to. I’m not saying 
that I can’t talk to you, Rose, but you’re only a 
young girl and it’s not the same thing. 

Rose : It’s only on account of pop. I’m scared 
of what he’s likely to do, if he starts drinking. 

Mrs. Maurrant : Well, I’ll see, Rose. Some¬ 
times I think I’d be better off if I was dead. 

Rose : If there was only something I could do. 

Mrs. Maurrant : There isn’t anything anybody 
could do. It’s just the way things are, that’s all. 

[Buchanan appears at the left, They turn and 
face him, as he approaches. 

M^. Maurrant : Oh, Mr. Buchanan, I got a 
little chicken, so that I could make her some 
good, nourishing soup. 

Buchanan : Weil, say, you got to let me pay you 
for it. 

Mrs. Maurrant ; Oh, never mind about that. 
We’ll have the chicken for supper to-night. Did 
you have her medicine made up ? 

Buchanan : Yes, I got it right here. I called up 
the office and they told me not to come down 
to-day. 

Mrs. Maurrant : Well, that’s very nice. It’ll 
be a comfort to her to have you around. 

Buchanan : Yes, that’s what I thought, too. 
Well, I’d better be getting upstairs. 

[He goes up the steps. 

Mrs. Maurrant : I’ll be up later, with the soup. 

Buchanan : W^ell, thanks. {Stopping at the top of 
the stoop and turning to her') You’ve been a mighty 
good neighbour, Mrs. Maurrant. 

[He enters the house, 
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Mrs. Maurrant : He’s an awful nice young 
feller—so nice and gentle. And he’s always 
trying to be so helpful. It makes you feel sort of 
sorry for him. 

[Shirley comes out of the house, carrying a large 
wicker bag, which contains her lunch and school¬ 
books. She takes a post-card out of the mail-box. 

I^Irs. Maurrant {going up the steps') : Well, I’d 
better go and start this chicken. Are you coming 
home for lunch. Rose ? 

Rose : Yes. I’ll be back, as soon as the funeral’s 
over. 

Mrs. Maurrant : Oh, all right. (As she sees 
Shirley) Good morning. 

Shirley {coming out of the vestibule, reading the 
post-card) : Good morning. 

Rose : Good morning. 

[Mrs. Maurrant goes into the house. The shade 
of Alaevs window flies up and she is seen, for an 
instant, dressed only in her step-in. She yawns noisily 
and turns away from the window. 

Rose {seating herself on the stoop) ; It s another 
awful day, isn’t it ? 

Shirley : Yes, and when you have to keep forty 

children quiet- ! Well, thank goodness, in 

two weeks, school closes. Otherwise, I think 1 d 
go crazy. 

Rose : Well, you get a nice, long vacation, 
anyhow. 

Shirley : Not much vacation for me. I m taldng 
Summer courses at Teachers’ College. ( 
looks at Rose a moment, hesitates, and then comes 
down the steps.) Miss Maurrant, if you don t 
mind, I want to talk to you about my brother, 

Sam. 

Rose : Why certainly. Miss Kaplan. 

Shiri^y : I guess you know he’s only finishing 
college, this month- 
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Rose : Yes, of course, I do. 

Shirley : Then he has to go three years to law- 
school and pass the bar examination, before he 
can be a full-fledged lawyer. 

Rose : Yes, it takes a long time. 

Shirley : A long time and lots of money. And 
before a young lawyer begins to make his own 
living, that takes a long time, too. It will be ten 
years, maybe, before he*s making enough to 
support himself and a family. {Looking away.) 
Then, it’s time enough for him to think about 
marriage. 

Rose : You don’t mean me and Sam, \liss 
K.aplan ? 

Shirley : Yes, that’s just what I mean. 

Rose : Why, we’re just good friends, that’s all. 

Shirley : I know how it is with a boy like 
Sam, Miss Maurrant. He thinks he’s a man, 
already ; but he’s nothing but a boy. If you’re 
such a good friend, you shouldn’t take his 
mind away from his work. 

Rose : But I haven’t meant to. Miss Kaplan— 
honest I haven’t. 

Shirley : I’ve had to work hard enough to get 
him as far as he is. And I have my father to take 
care of, too. The few dollars he makes, writing 
for the radical papers, don’t even pay the rent. 
Believe me, every dollar I make goes. 

Rose : I know. Sam’s often told me how much 
he owes to you. 

Shirley : He doesn’t owe me anything. I don’t 
care about the money. Only he should be think¬ 
ing about his work and not about other things. 

Rose ; Yes, he should be thinking about his 
work. But don’t you think there are other things 
i*^ the world, too, besidcrs just work ? 
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Shirley : Don’t you think I know that ? I know 
that just as well as you do. Maybe, you think 
I’m only an old-maid school-teacher, without 
any feelings. 

Rose : Oh, I don’t—really I don’t ! 

Shirley (turning her head aivay) : Maybe I in 
not a movie vamp, with dimples—but I could 
have had my chances, too. Only, I wanted to 
give Sam an education. 

Rose : I haven’t tried to vamp Sam, honestly 
I haven’t. We just seemed sort of naturally to 
like each other. 

Shirley : Why must you pick out Sam ? You 
could get other fellows. Anyhow, it’s much better 
to marry with your own kind. When you marry 
outside your own people, nothing good ever 
comes of it. You can’t mix oil and water. 

Rose ; I don’t know. I think if people really care 
about each other- 

Shirley : He’s nothing but a baby. He sees a 
pretty face and, right away, he forgets about 

everything else. 

Rose {with a flash of temper) : I know I haven’t as 
much brains as Sam, or as you, either, if that’s 
what you mean. 

Shirley (contritely, going towards her) : I didn t 
mean to hurt your feelings. I haven’t got any¬ 
thing against you. Only, he’s all I ve got in the 
world- What else have I got to live for ? 

Sam (appearing at the extreme right window, with a 
cup of coffee and a piece of coffee-cake) : Hello, Rose. 

Rose : Hello, Sam. 

Shirley (in a low tone) : Please don’t tell him 
what I said. 

[Sam goes to the other window. 

Rose : Oh no, I won’t. 

[Shirley hurries off, at the left. 
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Rose {rising and turning towards Sar?t) : Sam_ 

Sam {holding out the coffee-cake) : Want some 
coffee-cake ? 

Rose : No. {Going up the steps') Sam, there’s 
something I want to ask you, before I forget. 
Is there any special way you have to act in a 
synagogue ? 

Sam {eating throughout) : In a synagogue ? 

Rose . Yes. The funeral I’m going to, is in a 
synagogue, and I thought there might be some 
special thing you have to do. Like in church. 

you know, a girl is always supposed to keep her 
hat on. 

Sam : I don’t know. I’ve never in my life been in 
a synagogue. 

Rose : Didn’t you ever go to Sunday-school, or 
anything like that ? 

Sam : No. 

Rose : That’s funny. I thought everybody went, 
once in a while. How about when your mother 
died ? 

Sam : She was cremated. My parents were 
always rationalists. 

Rose : Didn t they believe in God or anything? 

Sam : What do you mean by God ? 

Rose {puzzled) : Well—you know what I mean. 
What anybody means—God. Somebody that 
sort of loves us and looks after us, when we’re 
in trouble. 

Sam {sitting on the window-sill) : That’s nothing 
but superstition—the lies that people tell them¬ 
selves, because reality is too terrible for them to 
face. 

Rose : But, Sam, don’t you think it’s better to 
believe in something that makes you a little 
happy, than not to believe in anything and be 
miserable all the time ? 
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Sam : There’s no such thing as happiness. That’s 
an illusion, like all the rest. 

Rose : Then, what’s the use of living ? 

Sam {brushing the last crumbs off his hands) : Yes, 
what is the use ? 

Rose : Why, you oughtn’t to talk like that, 
Sam—a person with all the talent and brain 
that you’ve got. I know things aren’t just the 
w^ay you want them to be. But they aren t for 
anybody. They aren’t for me, either. 

Sam : Then, why don’t we get out of it, to¬ 
gether ? 

Rose : I don’t see just how we could do that, 
Sam. 

Sam : It would be easy enough—ten cents’ worth 
of carbolic acid. 

Rose ; Why, Sam, you don’t mean kill our¬ 
selves ! 

Sam : Is your life so precious to you that you 
want to cling to it ? 

Rose : Well, yes. I guess it is. 

Sam : Why ? Why ? What is there in life to 
compensate for the pain of living ? 

Rose : There’s a lot. Just being alive—breathing 
and walking around. Just looking at the faces 
people you like and hearing them laugh. And 
seeing the pretty things in the store-windows. 
And rough-housing with your kid brother. 

—oh, I don’t know—listening to a good band, 
and dancing—Oh, I’d hate to die ! {Earnestly) 
Sam, promise you won’t talk about killing 
yourself, any more. 

Sam : What difference would it make to you, if 

I did ? 

Rose : Don’t talk like that, Sam i You’re the 
best friend I’ve ever had. 

l^She puts her hand on his» 
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Sam : I can’t think of anything but you. 

Rose : There’s something I want to ask your 
advice about, Sam. It’s about what I started 
to tell you about, last night. A man I know 
wants to put me on the stage. 

Sam {releasing her hand and drawing back) : What 
man ? 

Rose : A man that works in the office. He knows 
a manager and he says he’ll help me get started. 
You see, what I thought was, that if I could only 
get out of here and have a decent place to live 
and make a lot of money, maybe everything 
would be different, not only for me, but for ma 
and pop and Willie. 

Sam : But don’t you know what he wants, this 
man ? 

Rose : Nobody gives you anything for nothing, 
Sam. If you don’t pay for things in one way, 
you do in another. 

Sam : Rose, for God’s sake, you mustn’t ! 

fViNCENT Jones comes out of the house. 

Rose (seeing Vincent in the vestibule) : Look out, 
oam, here’s that tough, from upstairs. 

[She goes over to the left of the stoop. 

Vincent (m the doorway) ; Hello, Rosie. Been 
here, all night, talkin’ to the little yit ? 

fRosE does not answer. 

ViNCEr^ {turning to Sam) : Hello, motzers ! 
Shake ! 

. leans over the balustrade and seizes Sam’s hand 
in a crushing grip. 

Sam (writhing with pain) : Let me go ! 

Rose : Let him alone ! 

fViNCENT gives Sam’s hand another vicious squeeze 
and then releases him. Sam cowers back in the win^ 
dow nursing his hand. 
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Vincent (waving his hand about in mock pain) : 
Jesus, what a grip dat little kike’s got ! I’d hate 
to get into a mix-up wit’ him. (T'o Rose) Got 
a date for to-night, kid ? 

Rose : Yes, I have. 

Vincent : Yeah ? Gee, ain’t dat too bad. I’ll 
give you two dollars, if you let me snap your 
garter. 

Rose : Shut up, you ! 

[Vincent laughs. Sam makes an inarticulate 
sound. 

Vincent (threateningly) : Whadja say ? I t’ought 
I hoid you say sumpin. 

[He makes a threatening gesture. Sam shrinks back. 

Vincent (with a loud laugh, as he goes down the 
steps) : Fightin’ Raplan, de pride o’ Jerusalem ! 
(He looks at them both, tfien laughs again.) Fer 
cryin’ out loud ! 

[He goes ojf at the lejl. 

Rose ; Oh, if there was only some way of get¬ 
ting out of here 1 (Sam puts the back of his hand 
to his forehead and turns away.) I sometimes think 
I’d just like to run away. 

Sam (without turning) : Yes ! 

Rose : Anywhere—it wouldn’t matter where— 
just to get out of this. 

Sam (turning) : Why shouldn’t we do it ? 

Rose (rather startled, coming over to the right balus¬ 
trade) : Would you go with me, Sam ? 

Sam : Yes—anywhere. 

Rose : I’ve heard that people are much nicer 
and friendlier, when you get outside of New 
York. There’s not so much of a mad rush, other 
places. And being alone, you could sort of work 
things out for yourself. (Suddenly) Only, what 
would you do, Sam ? 
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Sam : I could get a job, too. 

Rose : And give up your law work ? 

Sam ; I’d give up everything, to be with you. 

Rose : No. I wouldn’t let you do that, Sam. 
It’s different with me- 

[Easter appears at the right, 

Easter {stopping at the right of the stoop) : Good 
morning, Miss Maurrant. 

[Startledy Rose turns and sees himy for the first 
time. 

Rose {none too pleased) : Oh, good morning, Mr. 
Easter. What brings you in this neighbourhood ? 

Easter {not very plausibly) : Well, I just happened 
to have a little business, right around the corner. 
So, I thought as long as you were going to the 
funeral, we might just as well go together. 

Rose ; Well, I hardly expected to see you around 
here. {An awkward pause.) Oh, I’d like you to 
meet my friend, Mr. Kaplan. 

Easter ; How do you do, Mr. Kaplan ? Glad 
to know you. 

[Sam murmurs something inaudible. An awkward 
silence. 

Rose {to Sam) : \lr. Easter is the manaijer of 
the office. 

[Sam does not reply. Another silence. 

Rose {to Easter) : It’s awful hot again, isn’t it ? 

Easter : Worse than yesterday. {Approaching the 
stoop) Tell you what I was thinking. I was think- 
ing that, after the funeral, we might take a run 

down to the beach, somewhere, and cool off a 
little. 

Rose : I can’t to-day. I’ve got a lot of things 
I want to do. 

Easter : Oh, you can do ’em some other day. 
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Rose : No, really, I can’t. (Looking at her watch) 
Well, I gxiess it’s time we got started. 

\She comes down the steps, 

Easter : Yes, it is. We’ll pick up a cab at the 
corner. 

[Mrs. ^Iaurrant appears at her window^ looks 
out, and sees Rose and Easter. 

Rose : Why, I thought I’d walk. It’s not far. 

Easter : Too hot, to-day, for any walking. 

Rose {starting to go towards the left) : Not if you 
keep in the shade. 

Easter : Much more comfortable taking a cab. 
Rose : I’d rather walk. 

Easter : Well, whatever you say. Good morn¬ 
ing, Mr. Raplan. Glad to have met you. 

[Sam murmurs an inaudible reply. 

Rose : Good-bye, Sam. I’ll see you, later. 

[Sam does not answer. Rose and Easter go to-- 
wards the left in silence. Sam watches them intently, 
trembling with jealousy. Mrs. Maurrant, sur¬ 
prised and disturbed, watches Rose and Easter. 

Rose {to Easter, as they disappear) : It’s a lucky 
thing my father wasn’t around. 

[Sam suddenly turns and goes into the house. M^RS, 
Maurrant remains at the window, looking out, 
with obvious expectancy. 

A Distant Voice {off-stage left) ; LS'/ri2«;-berries ! 
Stxww-berries ! 

[An antemic girl of eighteen, with a music-roll under 
her arm, appears at the left. She enters the house and 
pushes one of the buttons in the vestibule, then goes 
to the entrance-door and waits. A moment later, Mrs. 
Fiorentino appears hastily at the window, and 
whisks away the bedclothes. After another moment, 
the latch clicks and the girl enters the house. 
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The Voice (a little nearer) : Oh~h I Siraw-h^rri^s ! 

StTBiVi-berries ! 

[Sankey appears at the right. He carries a pencil 
behind his ear., wears a round cap with a metal name¬ 
plate and a stiff visor, and carries a large black- 
covered bill-holder. He and Mrs. Maurrant see 
each other and both become tense with excitement. 
^<Irs. M^aurrant beckons to him and he comes 
over to the railing under her window. 

^Irs. NIaurrant (i/2 a low, tense voice) : Gome up. 

Sankey {looking about nervously) : Now ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : Yes. I got to talk to you. 

Sankey : Is it all right ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : Yes. He’s gone to Stamford. 

Sankey : How about later ? 

Mrs. Maurrant : No. Rose’ll be home in a 

hour. She’s not working to-day. 

Sankey : All right. 

[He looks about again, then goes quickly towards 
the steps. Sam appears at the entrance-door. He is 
about to step out, when he sees Sankey. He stops 
and looks at him. Sankey sees Sam, hesitates a 
moment, then goes quickly into the house. Mean¬ 
while, Mrs. Maurrant has closed both windows 
and pulled down the shades. Sam takes a periodical 
out of the mail-box, then comes out of the house and 
down the steps. He looks up at the Maurrant win¬ 
dows, sees the drawn shades, and looks about, in 
perturbed perplexity, not knowing what to do. At 
length, he sits down on the steps of the stoop, tears 
tfu wrapper off the periodical—The Nation **—and 
to read. The girl in JLippo's apartment begins 
playing the piano. This continues throughout the 
scene. Two untidy and rather coarse-looking men 
^pear at the left, and approach the stoop : James 
Henry, a city-marshal, and Fred Cullen, his 
assistant. They stop in front of the house. Sam pays 
m attention to them. 



The NIarshal {crossing to the left of the stoops and 
taking a paper from his pocket^ : Dis is it. ( 'To Sam) : 
Hildebrand live here ? 

Sam {startled^ : What ? 

The Marshal : I’m askin’ you if Hildebrand 
lives here. 

Sam : Yes. Fourth floor. 

The Marshal : Better give de janitor a buzz, 
Fred. 

[Fred goes up the steps and rings the janitor's bell, 
then leans over the left balustrade, 

Fred {bawling) : Hey, Janitor. 

Olsen {below) ; Veil ? 

Fred : Come on out, a minute. {As Olsen ap¬ 
pears below) : We got a warrant for Hildebrand. 

Olsen : Fourt’ floor—Hildebrand. 

Fred : Yeah, I know. We got a warrant for her. 

The Marshal : I’m City Marshal Henry. We 
got a dispossess warrant. 

Olsen {coming up the steps) : Oh, sure. You gonna 
put ’em out ? 

The Marshal : Yeah, dat’s it. Has she got 
anybody to take de foinicher away ? 

Olsen {with a shrug) : I don* know. 

The Marshal : Well, we’ll have t’ dump it on 
de side walk, den. Go ahead, Fred. 

[ They enter the house, Olsen leans his elbows on 
the copings and smokes his pipe, Sam sits on the steps^ 
deep in troubled thought, A grocery boy, with a full 
basket, appears at the right, and goes down the cellar 
steps. Mae Jones comes out of the house. She stan^ 
on the top step, yawns noisily, and goes off at lejt. 
She and Sam do not pay the slightest attention to 
each other. 

A Voice {a little nearer) : 5'/r^w^-berries ! Straw- 
berries ! 
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[Mrs. Olsen comes up the cellar steps ivith a heavy 
pail ojf water. Olsen leans Jorzvard to make room 
for her. She staggers over to the stoop, almost drop¬ 
ping the pail, and goes up the steps, into the vesti¬ 
bule. Olsen yawns and goes down into the cellar. 
Mrs. Jones appears at the window, her hair wet 
and stringy, a towel pinned about her shoulders, and 
leans out to dry her hair. 

An Old-Clothes Man (^appearing at left) : I 
kesh ko ! I kesh ko ! 

\f{e wears a battered derby and carries a folded news¬ 
paper under his arm. Mrs. Olsen, on her knees, 
begins washing up the vestibule. Fred comes out of 
the house, carrying a worn chair and a large gilt¬ 
framed picture, which he deposits on the side walk, 
against the railing, to the left of the stoop. 

The Old-Clothes M^an i^as if to someone across 
the street) : Kesh ko ? (Tb Sam) Any old klose, 
mister ? 

[Sam pays no attention to him. 

Fred re-enters the house. 

The Old-Clothes Man (to Mrs. Tones) : Any 

ol’ klose, leddy ? 

Mrs. Jones : Naw, nawthin’. 

The Old-Clothes Man : Hets ? Shoes ? OF 
stockings ? 

Mrs. Jones : Nawthin’, I tell you. 

[As the Old-Clothes Man goes off, at the right, 
Maurrant appears, still carrying his satchel. 

Mrs. Jones : Why, hello, Mr. Maurrant. (Maur¬ 
rant looks up without replying and comes over to the 
stoop.) I thought you was off to Stamford. 

Maurrant ; I changed me- 

[He stops to the right of the stoop, and looks up at 
the drawn shades of his apartment. Sam rises slowly 
and rigidly, his eyes glued in fascination upon Maur¬ 
rant. Maurrant’s movements take on a lithe and 
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cat-like quality. T'hen, sloivly and deliberatelyy he 
goes towards the steps, his back arched, like a tiger 
ready to spring. 

Sam {suddenly blocking the steps') : No ! No ! For 
God’s sake- ] 

Maurrant {raging) : Out o’ me way, you god¬ 
dam little rat ! 

[^He flings Sam violently aside, almost knocking him 
down. Mrs. Olsen, terrified, rises and shrinks into 
a corner, as Maurrant, with swift stealthiness, 
enters the house. Mrs. Jones leans out to see what 
is wrong. Sam rushes down the steps and stands 
under the Alaurrant windows. The Marshal comes 
out of the house, carrying a wash-boiler, filled with 
pots. 

Sam {hysterically) ; Mrs. Maurrant ! Mrs. 
Maurrant ! 

NIrs. Jones : What’s the matter ? 

\The Marshal puts the wash-boiler on the balus¬ 
trade, and looks on in amazement. 

Sam {to Mrs. Jones) : Quick ! Run and tell 
her ! Quick ! 

Mrs. Jones : What is it ? {Suddenly) Oh, Gawd, 
is he in there ? 

[She leaves the window hastily. 

Sam : Yes ! Mrs. Maurrant I Mrs. Maurrant ! 

[A scream of terror is heard from the Afaurrant 
apartment. 

Mrs. Maurrant’s Voice : Frank ! Frank ! 

[Two shots are heard in quick succession, and then 
a heavy fall. Mrs. Olsen runs out of the vestibule 
and down into the cellar. Sankey’s voice is heard, 
inarticulate with fear. Then, one of the shades shoots 
up, and Sankey appears at the window coatless, 
his face deformed by terror. He tries to open the win¬ 
dow, but succeeds only in shattering the pane with 
his elbow. Maurrant appears behind him and pulls 
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him away from the window. Then another shot is 
heard. 

The Marshal. : For Chris’ sake, what’s happen¬ 
in’ ? Get an ambulance, you ! 

\He pushes Sam towards the lefty then hurries qffy 
at the right. As Sam runs offy a crowd begins to form. 
Olsen comes up from the cellary followed by the 
Grocery Boy. The two workmen come up out of 
the excavation. 

Two or three of the workmen from the demolished 
buildingy run on at the right. 

A Workman : What’s happening ? 

A Man : What is it ? A murder ? 

[Still others join the crowd : A huckstery a janitor 
from a neighbouring housCy a mulatto girly six or 
eight women of the neighbourhoody some in street- 
dressesy others in house-dresses or dingy wrappers. 
Lippo’s pupil appears at the windoWy badly fright¬ 
ened. The crowd surges about uncertainly y not know¬ 
ing what has happened, and buzzing with questions, 
which nobody can answer. While the crowd is still 
forming, Fred the Marshal’s assistant, appears 
at the broken window. 

Fred {excitedly) : Grab dat boid 1 He’s cornin’ 
down ! 

A Workman : What boid ? 

A Man : Here he is, now ! 

[The crowd murmurs with excitement and surges 
about the stoop, as the house-door opens and Maur- 
RANT appears. His coat is open and his shirt is torn 
almost to shreds. His face, hands and clothing are 
covered with blood. He stands in the doorway for a 
moment surveying the crowd, his eyes glaring. 

Fred ; Grab him ! Don’t let him get away ! 

[As the crowd makes a concerted movement towards 
Maurrant, he whips out an automatic revolver 
and levels it. The crowd shrinks back. Some of the 
women scream. 
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Maurranx : Git back ! Git back, all o’ you ! 

['The crowd falls back towards the left, to make way 
for him. With his back to the balustrade, he comes 
quickly down the steps, and still levelling his revolver 
at the crowd, retreats backwards to the cellar steps. 
A man, approaching at the right, comes stealthily 
up behind him, but Maurrant senses his presence 
in time, wheels quickly, menaces the man with his 
revolver, then rushes down the cellar steps. While all 
this is happening, the other shade in the Aiaurrant 
apartment flies up and Ivliss Cushing opens the 
window and leans out. 

NIiss Cushing : Hurry up ! Get an ambulance ! 

one pays any attention to her, as they are all 
watching Maurrant. As Maurrant runs down 
the cellar steps, the crowd surges forward to the rail- 
tng on both sides of the stoop, and leans over. A 
scream from IVIrs. Olsen is heard from the base¬ 
ment. Fred goes away from the window. 

Miss Cushing : Get an ambulance, somebody ! 

[Unable to attract anyone'*s attention, she leaves the 
window. 

Olsen ; Olga ! 

[He hurries down the cellar steps. 

A NIan {calling') : Here’s a cop ! {The crowd looks 
to the right.) Hey ! Hurry up I 

[A Policeman runs on from the right. 

The Policeman : Where is he ? 

Voices in the Crowt> : He’s down the cellar ! 
He ran down the cellar I He went down the 
steps ! 

The Policeman : Get out of the way 1 

[ The Policeman and two men in the crowd go 
down the cellar steps. 

Voices in the Crowd : Watch yourself ! Look 
out, he’s got a gun ! He’s a big guy with his 
shirt torn 1 
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\_The rest of the crowd peers over the railing. 

Miss Gushing {leaning out of Rose’s window) : 
Hey, don’t you hear me ? Get an ambulance I 

Another Man {looking up) : What’s de matter ? 
You want de ambulance ? 

Miss Gushing : Yes ! Right away 1 

Another Man {to the Grocery Boy) : Run 
aroun’ de corner to de horspital, Johnny, an’ 
tell em to send de ambulance I 

The Grocery Boy : Sure ! 

Miss Gushing : Run ! 


^ at the left. 

Miss Gushing leaves the window. Meanwhile^ as 

*u ^ and the two Men have gone down 

run on from the 

right, panting. 

The Marshal {as the Grocery Boy runs off) - 
Hid dey git ’m ? ^ ' 

A Man : He beat it down de cellar. 

A Workman : De cop’s gone after him. 

The^ Marshal : Why de hell didn> you stop 


[Fred comes out of the house . 

A Workman : He had a gun. 

Fred : Did somebody go for de ambulance ? 
A Man : Yeah. De kid went. 

A Woman ; It’s only aroun’ de corner 
Another Man : Dey’ll be here, right away. 
[The crowd moves over towards Fred 


Jesus, you oughta see de blood. ^ ^ 
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[^Another Policeman runs up at the left, closely 
followed by Sam. 

Fred : Upstairs, officer ! Dere’s tvvo of ’em got 
shot. 

The Policeman (^elbowing his way through the 
crowd) : Look out o* de way, youse ! {He goes up 
the stoop and crosses to the door.) Where’s de guy 
dat did it ? 

V’oicEs IN THE Crowd : Down de cellar ! He 
beat it down de steps ! 

Fred : Dere’s another cop after ’im. You better 
look after dem, upstairs. Foist floor. 

Sam {agonised) : Are they dead ? 

[jN'b one pays any attention to him. 

The Marshal {stopping the Policeman, and 
exhibiting his badge) : I’m City Marshal Henry. 
K.in I do anythin* ? 

Policeman : Don’ let anybody in or out ! Hear ? 
The Marshal : Yeah, sure ! 

[fThe Policeman exits quickly into the house. 

Sam : Are they dead ? 

[Pfo one notices him. 'The NIarshal takes up his 
position in the doorway. 

Buchanan {appearing at the Alaurrant window) : 
Where’s the ambulance ? 

The Marshal : It’ll be here, right away. Dere’s 
a cop on his way up. 

Sam : Mr. Buchanan ! Mr. Buchanan ! Are 
they dead ? 

\But Buchanan has already disappeared. 'The 
two Men, who followed the first Policeman into 
the cellar, now come up the steps. The crowd moves 
over to the railing at the right. 

The Marshal : Did you get him, boys ? 
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One of the Men : He must be hidin’ some- 
wheres. De cop’s lookin’ for ’im. 

Another Man : Somebody better call de 
resolves. 

[Sam runs up the steps and tries to enter the house. 

The Marshal (^seizing him roughly) : You can’t 
get in now ! Get back dere ! 

[He pushes Sam back into the crowd at the foot of 
the steps. 

The Policeman (appearing at the Afaurrant win~ 
dow) : Hey, call up headquarters an’ tell ’em 
to send the resolves. Make it quick ! 

[He goes away from the window^ 

The Marshal ; You go, Fred, 

Fred ; Sure ! 

A Man : Dere’s a phone in de warehouse. 

[An ambulance bell is heard at the lefty as Fred 
goes quickly towards the left. Another spectator 
hurries on and joins the crowd. 

Voices in the Crowd : Dere it is ! Dere’s de 
ambulance now ! Here dey come 1 

[The crowd moves over towards the left. 

A Man : Dey won’t be able to git past. 

The Policeman (reappearing at the window) : Is 
dat de ambulance ? 

The Marshal : Yeah. 

[Buchanan and Mrs. Jones crowd to the win^ 
doWy behind the Policeman, andy at the other win^ 
dowy L.IPPO, Miss Cushing and Mrs. Hilde¬ 
brand appear. A hospital interne and an ambulance 
driver come on at the left. 

The Policeman : Hurry up. Doc ! She’s still 
breathin’. 

The Interne (forcing his way through the crowd) : 
All right ! Better bring the stretcher, Harry, 
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The Ambulance Driver : Yes, sir. 

[He hurries off at the left. The Tnxerne goes 
quickly into the house. The crowd attempts to follow, 
several of its members going up the steps. 

The Marshal (pushing them back) ; Keep back, 
now ! Back off de stoop, everybody ! 

[The crowd forms a compact mass about the foot of 
the steps. The persons at the Alaurrant windows have 
disappeared. Fred hurries on at the left. 

Fred (Jfushing his way through the crowd and up the 
steps') : I got *em. Dey’ll be right up. Anudder 
cop jes’ wen’ in t’roo de warehouse cellar. 

The Marshal : Dey’ll git ’im all right. (Look¬ 
ing at his watch) Better git busy wit’ dat foinicher, 
Fred. We got two udder jobs to-day, 

Fred : Yeah, sure, Jimmy. 

[He enters the house. The Ambulance Driver 
appears at the left, carrying a canvas stretcher. 

The Ambulance Driver : Get out o’ the way ! 

The Marshal ; Git back, can’t youse ? What 
de hell’s de matter wit* youse ? 

[He comes down the steps and violently pushes the 
crowd back. The Ambulance Driver enters the 
house. 

The Policeman (at the window) : Are dey bring- 
in’ dat stretcher ? 

The M!arshal : On de way up ! (To the crowd) 
Keep back i 

[The Policeman leaves the window. 

Lippo’s pupil, her music-roll under her arm, appears 
timidly in the doorway. 

The MLarshal (grabbing her arm roughly) : Where 
you goin’ ? 

The Girl (nervously) : I’m going home. 
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The !MLarshal : Home ? Where do you live ? 

The Girl : Ninety-first Street. 

The Marshal : Wliat are you doin’ here ? 

The Girl : I just came for a music lesson, that’s 
all. 

The Marshal : Yeah ? Well, you can’t go now. 

The Girl {beginning to whimper) : I want to go 
home. 

The Marshal ; You can’t go, now. Nobody 
can’t leave de house, now. 

The Policeman {coming out oj^ the house) : Who’s 
dis kid ? 

The Marshal : Says she come here to take a 
music lesson an’ she wants to go home. 

The Policeman {to the girl) : Do you know any¬ 
thin’ about this killin’ ? 

The Girl : No, I don’t. I just heard some shoot¬ 
ing, that’s all. My mother will be worried, if 
I don’t come home. 

Tire Policeman : Well, you can’t go, now. Get 
inside dere, out o’ de way. Dey’ll be bringin* 
her down, in a minute. 

[He pushes the girl inside the house and comes down 
the steps. 

The Policeman : Gome on, git back from dem 
steps ! Back now, all o’ youse ! 

[He and the NIarshal push the crowd back to the 
right of the stoop, leaving the steps and the side walk 
in front of them clear. Then he goes up the steps again. 

The Marshal : What did he do ? Shoot two 
of ’em ? 

The Policeman : I’ll say he did 1 His wife an’ 
her sweetie. A guy named Sankey. He was dead 
when I got up dere. 
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The Marshal : I seen him tryin* to climb out 
t’roo de winder. An’ dis guy grabs ’im an’ pulls 
’im back. 

The Inxerj'JE {^rom the Ad^aurrant windoiv) : 
Officer ! Come on up ! 

[He leaves the window, as the Policeman exits 
into the house. Suddenly, Sam utters an exclamation 
of anguish and, pushing his way out of the crowd, 
hurries over to the left. 

The Marshal : Hey, you ! Where you goin* ? 

[Sam ignores him and hurries on. 

A Woman : Look ! There’s the Maurrant girl i 

Another Woman : Who ? 

A Woman : It’s her daughter. 

[ 'The crowd murmurs excitedly, as Rose comes on 
quickly at the left. 

Rose : What’s the matter, Sam ? What’s the 
ambulance for ? Did anybody get hurt ? 

Sam : Go away. Rose. Go away. 

Rose ; Who is it, Sam ? What’s the matter ? Is 
it my mother ? It’s not my mother, is it ? {Cling¬ 
ing to him) Sam, is it ? 

Sam : There’s been an accident. Go away. Rose. 

[Me tries to force her away. 

Rose : Tell me what’s happened I Tell me ! 

Miss Cushing {appearing at the window) : They’re 
bringing her down ! 

Rose {with a cry) : It is my mother ! 

Miss Cushing {seeing her) : Oh, my God, there’s 
Rose ! 

[Mrs. Fiorentino, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Hilde¬ 
brand, Lippo, and Buchanan crowd to the Adaur- 
rant windows. 

Sam : Rose ! Go away ! 
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[She pays no attention to hiniy but stands watching 
the door, transfixed. 'The Interne comes briskly 
out of the house. 

The Interne {to the Marshal) : Hold the door 
open, will you ? 

[He comes down the steps. 

The Marshal ; Sure, doc ! 

[He hurries into the vestibule. 

The Interne {to the crowd) : Keep back, now ! 

Rose {seizing the Interne’s arm) : Doctor ! Is 
she dead ? 

The Interne : Who are you ? Her daughter ? 

Rose : Yes, sir. I’m her daughter. 

The Interne : She’s pretty badly hurt. Step 
aside, now 1 

[They step asidcy as the Ambulance Driver and 
the Policeman come out of the houscy carrying Mrs. 
Maurrant on the stretcher. There is a low mur¬ 
mur from the crowd. 

The Ambulance Driver : Easy, now. 

The Policeman : All right. 

[They come down the steps and go towards the left. 

Rose {running forward and gripping the side of the 
siretcfur) Mother I Mother 1 

Mrs. Maurrant {opening her eyes feebly) : Rose ! 

[She tries to lift her handy but it falls back. 

The Interne {pulling Rose back) : You mustn’t 
talk to her, now. 

[Sam takes her about the shoulders. They and the 
Interne follow the stretcher off at the left. 

The crowd swarms after them. Fred comes out of 
the house, carrying one end of an iron bedstead. 

CURTAIN 
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ACT III 


Aiid-afternoon of the same day. At the left of the stoop 
is a large roll of bedding. Before the rise of the 
curtain^ and continuing faintly therecfter^ a ivoman 
can be heard singing scales. Olsen, in mouthy is 
leaning against the railing. Tcvo Men, furniture- 
movers^ appear at the left. 

One of the Men {picking up the bedding) : All 
right. Dat’s all, Charlie ! 

['The Men exit left. 

Policeman comes out of the housey carrying the 
blood-stained dress of Mrs. Maurranx, and 
Sankey’s coaty cap, and bill-holder. He comes 
down the steps, and exits at the right. 

At the lefty Two Young Nurse-Maids, in 
smart uniforms, appear, each wheeling a de-luxe 
baby-carriage. 

First Nurse-Maid (seeing the house-number)'. This 
must be the place, right here —346 

[They stop, under the Maurrant windows. 

Second Nurse-Maid ; Yes, I guess it is. 

First Nurse-Maid : Yes, this is it, all right. 
(Looking up) Must be right up there, on the first 
floor, see ? 

Second Nurse-Maid : Yes, sure. (Excitedly) Say, 
look ! You can see where the glass is out of the 
window. Xhat*s where this feller What’s-his- 
name tried to climb out. 

First Nurse-Maid : Oh, yes, I see it ! Say, 
what do you know about that 1 

Second Nurse-Maid (taking a pink tabloid news¬ 
paper from under the hood of the baby-buggy) : Wait ! 
There’s a picture of it, somewhere. (Turning the 
pages) Here it is. (They excitedly examine it to¬ 
gether, as she reads) “ Gomposograph showing 
Sankey, scantily clad, in a last vain attempt to 
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escape the vengeance of the jealousy-crazed 
husband, whose home he had destroyed.” And 
there^s Maurrant pulling him back. And Mrs. 
Maurrant trying to get the pistol away from 
him, see ? Look at the blood running down her 
face, will you ? 

First Nurse-Maid : It’s worse than awful I 
Gan you imagine what those two must have felt 
like, when he walked in on them like that ? 

Second Nurse-Maid: Well, he just happened to 
be one of the ones that finds out ! Believe me, 
there’s lots and lots of husbands that don’t 
know the half of what goes on up-town, while 
they’re down-town making a living. 

First Nurse-Maid : Say, you’re not telling me, 
are you ? If I was to spill all I know, there’d be 
many a happy home busted up. I wonder if they 
caught him. 

Second Nurse-Maid {as her Baby begins a thin 
wailing) : Oh, God, he’s in again ! {'To the unseen 
Baby) Shut up, a little while, can’t you ? 

[She shakes the carriage, 

A Policeman {appearing at the Alaurrant windowSy 
a tabloid in his hand ) : Keep movin’, ladies. No 
loiterin’ aroun’ here. 

First Nurse-Maid {eagerly) : Say, have they 
caught him, yet ? 

The Policeman : Why, ain’t you hoid ? He was 
last seen, flyin’ over Nova Scotia, on his way to 
Paris. 

First Nurse-Maid : Who are you trying to 
string, anyhow ? 

Second Nurse-Maid { coquettishly ) : Say, will 
you let us come up and look around ? 

The Policeman : Why, sure, sure ! Bring de 
babies, too. De commissioner is soivin’ tea, up 
here, at four-thoity. 
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Second Nurse-Maid : You’re awful smart, 
aren’t you ? 

Tiie Policeman : Yeah, dat’s why dey put me 
on de entertainment committee. I’m Handsome 
Harry Moiphy, de boy comedian o’ Brooklyn. 

First Nurse-Maid {looking at her ivatcli) : Oh, 
say, I oug^ht to be getting back. {Turning her 
carriage') Clarice darling would throw a duck-fit, 
if she knew I brought her precious Dumplings to 
a neighbourhood like this. 

Second Nurse-M^aid {turning her carriage') : 
There’s not so much to see, anyhow. It’s nothing 
but a cheap, common dump. 

[ They go towards the left. 

The Policeman : Over de river, goils. See you 
in de funny paper. 

Second Nurse-NIaid : Don’t you get so fresh. 

The Policeman : Drop in again, when you’re in 
de neighbourhood. An’ tell Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Harry was askin’ for her. 

\As the Nurse-Maids go off, at the left, Easter 
hurries on at the right, several folded newspapers 
under his arm. 

Easter {to the Policeman, going to the left of the 
stoop) : Is Miss Maurrant up there, officer ? 

The Policeman : No. There ain’t nobody up 
here but me. 

Easter : You don’t happen to know where she 
is, do you ? 

The Policeman : No, I don’t. Are you a re¬ 
porter ? 

Easter : Who, me ? I’m just a friend of hers. 
I’ve got to see her. 

The Policeman : Well, I ain’t seen her since she 
went off to the horspital this mornin’. She ain’t 
been back since. 

IJde starts to leave the window. 
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Eastrr : Oh, ofEcer ! 

The Policeman : Yeah ? 

Easter : Have they caught him, yet ? 

The Policeman : Naw, not yet. But we’ll get 
’im, all right ! 

[He leaves the window, Easter remains at the left 
of the stoopy uncertain whether to go or not, Mrs. 
Jones appearsy at the right, carrying several news¬ 
papers. 

Mrs. Jones {to Olsen) : Have they caught him 
yet ? 

Olsen {shaking his head) : No. 

Mrs. Jones ; I been down at Police Head¬ 
quarters, all this while- {Breaking off, as she 

notices Easter) Say, what’s he want here ? 

[Olsen shrugs his shoulders. 

Easter {approaching them) : Pardon me, but 
maybe you can tell me where I can find Miss 
Maurrant ? 

[Olsen shakes his head. 

Mrs. Jones : Why no, I can’t. I jus’ this minute 
got^ back from Police Headquarters. Maybe 
she’s aroun’ at the horspital. 

Easter ; No, I just came from there. 

Mrs. Jones : Well, I really couldn’t say where 
she is. Was there somethin’ special you wanted 
to sec her about ? 

Easter : I’m a friend of hers- 

Mrs. Jones : Yeah, I noticed you talkin’ to her, 

when I took the dog out. {Staring at 
mm) Well, I guess she’ll need all the friends she’s 
got, now. Imagine a thing like that happenin’ 
right here in this house, at ten o’clock in the 
momin* ! Everythin’ goin’ on just as usual, 
and then, all of a sudden, before you know it, 
there’s two people murdered. 
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Olsen : I tal everybody some day he kill her. 

NIrs. Jones : Well, I ain’t sayin’ it’s right to kill 
anybody, but if anybody had a reason, he cer¬ 
tainly had. You oughta heard some o’ the 
questions they was askin’ me down at the 
Police. I could feel myself gettin’ redder an’ 
redder. “ Say,” I says, ” how do you expect me 
to know things like that ? ” (^Suddenlyy as she 
looks left) Here’s Rose now I 

Easter : Where ? 

[He turns quickly and hurries to the lefty as Rose 
appearSy carrying four or five packages. 

!Mrs. Jones {to Olsen) : He seems to take a 
pretty friendly interest in her. 

[Olsen nods. 

Rose {anxiouslyy as she comes up to Easter, at the 
left of the stoop) : Have they caught him yet ? 

Easter : Why no, they haven’t. I just asked the 
oflicer, upstairs. 

Rose : Oh, I hope he got away ! If they get 
him, there’s no telling what they’ll do to him. 
And what would be the good of that ? He never 
would have done it, if he’d been in his right 
mind. 

Easter : I only heard about it, a little while 
ago. So I went right around to the hospital. 
But they said you’d left. 

Rose (going to the steps) : She never opened her 
eyes again. They did everything they could for 
her, but it didn’t help. 

Easter : Here, let me take your bundles. 

Rose : No, it’s all right. I think I’ll Just sit down 
for a minute. 

[She sits on the stoop and puts the packages beside 
her. 

Easter : Can’t I get you something ? A drink or 
something ? 
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Rose : No, I*m all right. It’s so hot. {Sheputs her 
hand to her head.) And all those people asking me 
a lot of questions. 

Mrs. Jones {approaching the stoop) : Are you 
feelin* dizzy or anythin’ ? 

Rose : No, I’ll be all right in a minute. 

Mrs. Jones : Well, I was gonna say, if you 

want to go up to my flat an’ lay down for 
a minute- 

Rose : No, thanks ; I don’t want to lie down. 
I’ve got to go upstairs to get some things. 

Easter : Why, say, you don’t want to go up 
there ! 


Rose : I’ve got to ; there’s some things I need. 

Easter : Well, let me get them for you. Or this 
lady here. 

Mrs. Jones : Yeah, sure. The place is a sight, up 
there. You’re li’ble to go into a faint or somethin’. 

Rose : I guess nothing can be any worse than 

what s happened already. {Indicating the bundles) 

1 got to change my dress. I bought a white 

dress for her. And white silk stockings. I want 
her to look pretty. 

Mrs. Jones : Yeah, white is the nicest. 

Rose : She looks so quiet and natural. You’d 
think she was asleep. 

Mrs Jones : It was the same way with my 
mother. You’d of thought she was gonna get up, 
le next minute. {Starting to go up the steps) Well, 

lunch. Between 
erythin happenin’ an’ goin’ down to Police 
Headquarters an’ all, I ain’t had a bite to eat 
/« breakfast. {Stopping on the top step, and 
looking from Rose to Easter) Well, you certainly 

when you get up in the mornin*, 
what the day is gonna bring. 

[She enters the house, 
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Rose (rising) : Well, I’d better be going up, too. 
There’s a lot of things to attend to. 

Easter : You better let me come up with you. 

Rose : Why thanks, Mr. Easter, But I’d rather 
go alone, if you don’t mind. 

Easter : But, listen here—you can’t go through 
all this alone—a kid like you. That’s why I came 
around. I knew you’d be needing a helping 
hand. 

Rose : That’s awfully nice of you, Mr. Easter. 
But I don’t need any help, honest I don’t. 

[_She opens one o f the packages, 

Easter : Why, you can’t handle everything 
yourself ! What about a place to live and all 
that ? 

Rose (taking a rosette oj^ black crape out oj the 
package) : Well, I don’t exactly know, yet. I’ll 
have to find some place where Willie and I can 
live. I’d like it to be some place where he 
wouldn’t be running around the streets all the 
time. You see, there’s nobody but me to look 
out for him, now. 

[Olsen crosses to the cellar. Mrs. Jones appears 
at her window and furtively peeps out at Rose and 
Easter. 

Rose (as she sees that Olsen is about to descend the 
cellar steps) : Oh, Mr. Olsen I 

Olsen (stopping) : Yes ma’am. 

Rose : Would you mind lending me a hammer 
and some tacks ? I want to put up this crape. 

Olsen ; Yes ma’am ; I bring ’em right away. 

\_He goes down into the cellar. Mrs. Jones leaves 
the window. 

Easter (insistently) : But why won’t you let me 
help you out ? 

Rose : It’s terribly nice of you, Mr. Easter. But 
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I’ll be able to manage alone, really I will. It 
isn’t as if I wasn’t young and strong and able to 
take care of myself. But as it is, I’d sort of rather 
not be under obligations. 

Easter : Why, you wouldn’t be under any 
obligations. I just mean it in a friendly XN'ay, 
that’s all. 

Rose : You’ve been very nice to me and all that, 
Mr. Easter. But—well, I’ve been sort of thinking 
things over—you know, about what we talked 
about last night and all. And I honestly don’t 
tliink I’d care about going on the stage. 

Easter : Say, you’ve got me all wrong, Rose ! 
Just forget all about that, will you ? I Just want 
to help you out, that’s all. {Taking a step towards 
her) I think you’re one swell kid, and I want to 
do something for you. I’m not trying to put 
anything over on you. 

[Shirley appears at the leji, carrying her school^ 
bagyjrom which a newspaper protrudes. 

Rose : Well, that’s nice and friendly of you, 
Mr. Easter. And if I ever do need any help- 

Shirley {catching sight of Rose) : Rose ! You 
poor thing ! {She runs up to Rose and throws her 
arms about her.) It’s terrible—terrible ! 

Rose : Yes, it is. But I sort of had a feeling, all 
along, that something terrible was going to 
happen. 

[Olsen comes up the steps with a hammer and a 
box of tacks. 

Shirley : How could he do such a thing 1 I 
couldn’t believe it when I read it. 

Rose : He was out of his mind, when he did it. 
Oh, I only hope he got away ! {As Olsen ap¬ 
proaches) Oh, thanks, Mr. Olsen, 

Olsen : I do it. 

Rose {giving him the crape) : Oh, would you, 
please ? Right up there, I think. 



[She indicates the left of the doorway. 

Olsen (going up the steps) : Sure. 

Rose (going to Easter and extending her hand) : 
Thanks for coming around, Mr. Easter. I don’t 
know when I’ll be able to get back to the office. 

Easter : Why, that’s all right about that. Only, 
in the meantime, I wish- 

Rose : If I need any help. I’ll let you know. 
(With a tone offinality in her voice) Good-bye. 

Easter : All right ; but don’t forget. (He hesitates, 
then decides to go.) Well, good-bye. 

[He goes off at left. 

Rose : I’ve got to go up and get some things 
that Willie and I need. Sam went to call for 
him at school and take him around to my aunt’s. 
You see, I didn’t want him coming back here. 
He’s only a little kid, after all. 

Shirlev : Oh, it’s such a terrible thing ! I can’t 
believe it yet. 

Olsen (holding up the crape) : Dis vay ? 

Rose : Yes, like that. (Hesitantly, as she picks up 
her bundles) Miss Kaplan, it’s sort of silly of me, 

I guess. But I’m kind of afraid to go up there 
alone. I wonder if you’d mind coming up with 
me. 

[Olsen tacks up the crape. 

Shirley : Anything I can do for you, poor 
child ] 

[She and Rose go up the steps. 

Rose : Thanks ever so much. (To Olsen) 
Thanks, Mr. Olsen. It’s awfully nice of you. 

[She and Shirley enter the house. Olsen exits 
down the cellar steps. Kaplan appears at his win¬ 
dow, and seating himself, begins to read a newspaper. 
An under-sized Man and a tall, athletic Woman 
appear at the right. 'They are dressed for tennis, and 
carry tennis rackets. 
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A MLan (as they cross ') : He would say that. 

A Woman : So I just looked at him for a mo- 

saying anything. And then, I 
said : My dear boy,” I said. “ What do you 
anyhow, in this day and age ? ” I said. 

Why even Frankl has to do a black bathroom, 
occasionally,” I said. 

‘he left ) : Exactly ! 
And what did he say to that ? 

[Buchanan comes out of the house and , seeing 
tVAPLAN at the window , stops at the right balustrade . 

arou'Sd'heri^da*."'’' 

Lth oAh*‘’ ^ "ght to kiU the 

ine what k"'course I’m not say¬ 
ing what she did was right, either. ^ 

ourselves ciwilised, 

avak#»r, ^ ^ jealousy hes de power to 

ken in us de primitive pessions of de sevege ^ 

frurtoT'^J; ‘ his ) : Yes, that’s 

stand by ^ 

murderiL th home broken up. But 

far. Well^I ll^at is going a little too 

This thinW’^ 5' ^ ^ phone the doctor. 

Sl.a .l-oulh. I'SpTI, ff- "l-P- 

£';o*«.ara/^/,;ss '•/>■ - 

L,par''M foldar. 

O : He sa gonna get da >lectrica-chair, ha ? 

population of our enlightened 

n must be setisfied i He Ghr^^estian 
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state will kerry out to de last letter de Mosaic 
law. 

LiPPO : Eef Ahm ketcha my wife sleepin’ wit’ 
’nudder man, Ahm gonna keela ’er, too. 

[Sam hurries on at the left. 

Kaplan : So you t’ink thet merriage should 
give to de hosband de power of life and det 
and thet- 

Sam {going up the steps') : Papa, is there any news 
of Maurrant ? 

Kaplan : I hev heard notting. 

Sam : The police are going to make me testify 
against him. What can I do, papa ? 

Kaplan : You ken do notting. 

Sam : How can I send a man to the electric- 
chair ? How can I ? I tried to stop him, papa. 
I tried to warn her- 

[Pfe stops short, as several shots are heard off~stagey 
at the left.) What’s that ? 

Lippo {excitedly) : Dey finda ’im ! 

[//^ runs off at the left, followed by Sam. Kaplan 
leans out of the ivindoiv. At the same moment, Mrs. 
Jones leans out of her window and, a moment later, 
Mrs. Fiorenxino out of hers. In the Alaurrant 
apartment, the Policeman leans out and Rose and 
Shirley appear in the hall bedroom window. Rose 
is wearing a mourning-dress. Olsen comes up the 
cellar steps and runs off at the left. Mrs. Olsen 
comes up the steps. Several men and women appear 
at the right, and run off at the left. 

Rose {agitatedly) : Is that him ? 

The Policeman : Must be ! 

[J^oices are heard shouting in the distance, and then 
another shot. The Policeman leaves the window. 

Rose : Oh, God ! They wouldn’t shoot him, 
would they ? 

[She leaves the window. 
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Shirley {following her) : Rose ! 

[Two or three more persons appear at the right, and 
run off at the left. The Policeman runs out of the 
house, as Buchanan appears at the left. 

Buchanan {excitedly) : They got him ! 

[The Policeman runs off at the left. Shirley 
reappears at the Afaurrant window. 

Mrs. Jones {calling) : Have they got him ? 

Buchanan : Yes i He was hiding in the furnace, 
down at 322 . {As Rose comes out of the house) : 
They found him. Miss Maurrant ! 

Rose {her hand to her heart) : Oh ! Is he hurt ? 

Buchanan : I don’t know. He fired at the cops 
^tid they fired hack at him. I was just passing 
the house, when it happened. 

Mrs. Jones {leaning far out) : Here they come ! 

[She leaves the window. 

The low murmur of the approaching crowd can be 
heard off stage, left. 

Rose : Where ? {She comes down the stoop and looks 

off at the left.) Oh 1 {She covers her eyes and turns 
away.) 

Mrs. Fiorenxino : You better come inside. 
Shirley : Come up. Rose. 

Buchanan : Yes, you better. 

[He takes her by the arm. 

Rose {resisting) ; No. No. Please let me alone. 

I want to see him. 

[She leans against the railing. Aleanwhile, the mur¬ 
mur and tramp of the approaching crowd has grown 
nearer and nearer.) 

Mrs. Fiorentino : Look at him, vill you ! 

[Nliss Cushing comes out of the house, and stands 
on the stoop, followed a moment later, by Mrs. Jones. 
Maurrant appears at the left, between two police¬ 
men. Behind him a third policeman holds back a 
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sivarming crowds ivhich includes Sam and Lippo. 
Maur rant’s clothes are toruy and his right arm is 
in a crude sling. Siveaty blood and grime have made 
him almost unrecognisable. 'The policemen, too, show 
evidences of a struggle. 

Rose (running forward) : Pop ! Are you hurt ? 

^.IAI_•RRANT (seeing her for the first time) : Rose ! 

One of the Policemen (to whom Maurrant is 
manacled) : ICeep back, miss ! 

^Iaurrant : It’s me daughter ! Fer Chris’ sake, 
boys, lemme talk to me daughter ! Maybe I’ll 
never be seein’ her again ! 

First Policeman : Give ’im a woid wit* her. 

[He is the Officer who was on duty in the Aiaur- 
rant apartment. 

Second Policeman ( after a moment's hesitation) ' 
Well, all right. (Savagely to Maurrant) : But 
don’t try to pull nothin’, hear ? 

[There is a forward movement in the crowd. 

First Policeman (to the crowd) : Keep back, 
yousc I 

Maurrant : Rose ! You’re wearin’ a black 
dress. Rose ! 

Rose : Oh, pop, why did you do it ? Why did 
you ? 

Maurrant : I must o* been out o’ me head. 
Rose. Did she say anythin’ ? 

Rose : She never opened her eyes again. 

Maurrant : I’d been drinkin’. Rose—see what 
I mean ?—an* all the talk that was goin* around. 

I just went clean off me nut, that’s all. 

Rose : What’ll they do to you, pop ? 

Maurrant : It’s the chair for me, I guess. But 
I don’t care—let ’em give me the chair. I de¬ 
serve it all right. But it’s her, I’m thinkin’ of. 
Rose—the way she looked at me. I oughtn’t to 
done it. Rose. 
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Rose : She was always so good and sweet. 

Maurran't : Don’t I know it ? I ain’t no 
murderer—you ought to be the one to know 
that, Rose. I just went out o’ me head, that’s 
all it was. 

Second Policeman : All right, that’s all now. 
Gome on ! 

Maurrant : Gimme a minute, can’t you ? 
She’s me daughter. Gimme a chance, can’t 
you ? What’s gonna happen to you. Rose ? 

Rose : I’ll be all right, pop. You don’t need to 
worry about me. 

IvIaurrant ; I ain’t been a very good father, 
have I ? 

Rose : Don’t worry about that, pop. 

^Iaurrant : It ain’t that I ain’t meant to be. 
It’s just the way things happened to turn out, 
tliat’s all. Keep your eye on Willie, Rose. Don’t 
let Willie grow up to be a murderer, like his 
pop. 

Rose : I’m going to do all I can for him, pop. 

Maurrant : You’re a good girl. Rose. You was 
always a good girl. 

Rose {breaking dotun) : Oh, pop ! 

IShe throws her arms about his neck and buries her 
head against him. Maurrant sobs hoarsely. 

First Policeman {gently') : Gome on, now, miss. 

\^IIe and Sam take Rose away from Maurrant. 

Second Policeman : All right. Gome on, 
Gharlie. 

\frhey go towards the rights the crowd swarming 
behind them. Straggling along at the very end of the 
crowdy is an unkempt woman, wheeling a ramshackle 
baby-carriage. Mrs. Jones and Miss Gusming 
Jail in with the crowd. Rose gradually recovers her 
self-control, and stands at the stoop, with Sam be¬ 
side her. 'The others watch the receding crowd for a 
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moment. Then ICaplan and Mrs. Fiorentino 
leave their windows. The First Policeman enters 
the housey followed by Lippo. Mrs. Olsen goes to 
the cellar. Shirley looks down at Rose and Sam, 
for a momenty then abruptly leaves the window. 

Sam {taking Rose by the arm) : Rose, you better 
come inside. 

Rose : No, I’m all right again, Sam—honestly 
I am. {Trying to regain her self-composure) : What 
about Willie, Sam ? 

Sam : I told him an accident had happened. 

Rose : It’s better to break it to him, that way. 
But I’ll have to tell him, I guess. He’d only find 
it out himself, to-morrow, with the papers all 
full of it. I saw Mrs. Sankey, down at Police 
Headquarters. It’s terrible for her, with two 
little children. 

Shirley {appearing at the Maurrant window, a 
covered pot in her hand) : Rose ! 

Rose {looking up) : Yes, Miss ICaplan ? 

Shirley : There’s a chicken here, that I found 
on the gas-stove. 

Rose : A chicken ? 

Shirley : Yes. The policeman says he smelt it 
cooking, this morning, so he turned out the gas. 

Rose : Oh, I remember, now. My mother said 
she was going to make some soup for poor Mrs. 
Buchanan, upstairs. 

Shirley : It won’t keep long, in this weather. 

Rose : No. I really think Mrs. Buchanan ought 
to have the good of it. 

Shirley : All right. I’ll take it up to her. 

Rose : Thanks ever so much. Miss ICaplan. 
(Shirley leaves the window.) It’s only a few hours 
ago that she was standing right here, telling me 
about the chicken. And then, she went upstairs, 
and the next I saw of her, they were carrying 
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her out. {Abruptly^ as she starts to go up the steps) 
Well, I’ve got to go up and get my things. 

Sam : I must talk to you ! What are you going 
to do. Rose ? 

Rose ; Well, I haven’t really had any time to 
do much thinking. But I really tliink the best 
thing I could do, would be to get out of New 
York. You know, like we were saying, this morn¬ 
ing—how things might be different, if you only 
had a chance to breathe and spread out a little. 
Only when I said it, I never dreamt it would 
be this way. 

Sam ; If you go. I’ll go with you. 

Rose : But, Sam dear- 

Sam : I don’t care anything about my career. 
It’s you—you—I care about. Do you think I can 
stay here, stifling to death, in this slum, and 
never seeing you ? Do you think my life means 
anything to me, without you ? 

Rose ; But, Sam, we’ve got to be practical 
about it. How would we manage ? 

Sam : I don’t care what I do. I’ll be a day- 
labourer ; I’ll dig sewers—anything. {Taking her 
passionately in his arms) Rose, don’t leave me ! 

Rose : I like you so much, Sam. I like you better 
than anybody I know. 

Sam : I love you, Rose. Let me go with you ! 

Rose : It would be so nice to be with you. 
You’re different from anybody I know. But I’m 
just wondering how it would work out. 

Sam : If we have each other, that’s the vital 
thing, isn’t it ? What else matters but that ? 

Rose : Lots of things, Sam. There’s lots of things 
to be considered. Suppose something was to 
happen—well, suppose I was to have a baby, 
say- That sometimes happens, even when you 
don’t want it to. What would we do, then ? 
We’d be tied down then, for life, just like all the 
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other people around here. Xhey all start out 
loving each other and thinking that everything 
is going to be fine—and before you know it, they 
find out they haven’t got anything and they 
wish they could do it all over again—only it’s 
too late. 

Sam : It’s to escape all that, that we must be 
together. It’s only because we love each other 
and belong to each other, that we can find the 
strength to escape. 

Rose {shaking her head) : No, Sam. 

Sam : Why do you say no ? 

Rose : It’s what you said just now—about 
people belonging to each other. I don’t think 
people ought to belong to anybody but them¬ 
selves. I was thinking, that if my mother had 
really belonged to herself, and that if my father 
had really belonged to himself, it never would 
have happened. It was only because they were 
always depending on somebody else, for what 
they ought to have had inside themselves. Do 
you see what I mean, Sam ? That’s why I don t 
want to belong to anybody, and why I don t 
want anybody to belong to me. 

Sam : You want to go through life alone ?— 
never loving anyone, never having anyone love 
you ? 

Rose : Why, of course not, Sam ! I want love 
more than anything else in the world. But 
loving and belonging aren’t the same thing. 
{Putting her arms about hint) Sam dear, listen. 
If we say good-bye, now, it doesn’t mean that it 
has to be for ever. Maybe some day, when we re 
older and wiser, things will be different. Don t 
look as if it was the end of the world, Sam ! 

Sam ; It is the end of my world. 

Ro.SE : It isn’t, Sam ! If you’d only believe in 
yourself, a little more, things wouldn’t look 
nearly as bad. Because once you’re sure of 
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yourself, the things that happen to you, aren’t 
so important. The way I look at it, it’s not what 
you do that matters so much ; it’s what you are. 
{\Varmly) I’m so fond of you, Sam. And I’ve 
got such a lot of confidence in you. {Impulsively) 
Give me a nice kiss. 

[Sam takes her in his arms and kisses her, passion^ 
ately. A gawky Girl of seventeen—one of Lippo^s 
pupils, appears at the left, and looks at them, scan¬ 
dalised. 'Then she goes into the vestibule and rings the 
bell. The door clicks and she enters the house, as 
Shirley comes out, carrying a wicker suitcase, 
Shirley looks at Sam and Rose. 

Rose {to Shirley) : I was just telling Sam, that 
I think I’ll soon be going away from New York. 

[Sam looks at her, for a moment, in agony, then 
goes abruptly into the house, 

Shirley : I put your things in this suitcase. 

[She comes down to the pavement. The Girl, in the 
Fiorentino apartment, begins tuning her violin. 

Rose {taking the suitcase) : You’ve been awfully 
nice to me. Don’t worry about Sam, Miss 
Kaplan. Everything will be all right with him. 

Shirley : I hope so. 

[From the Fiorentino apartment come the strains 
of Dvofdk^s Humoresque, jerkily played on a violin. 

Rose : Oh, I just know it will ! {Extending her 
hand) Good-bye, Miss Kaplan. 

Shirley : Good-bye, Rose. {Impulsively) You’re 
a sweet girl ! {She hugs and kisses her.) 

Rose : I hope I’ll see you again. 

Shirley {crying) : I hope so. Rose. 

[Rose takes up the suitcase and goes off at the left. 
Shirley stands watching her. 

Kaplan {re-appearing at his window) : Shoiley, 
vot’s de metier again vit Sem ? He’s crying on de 
bed. 
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Shirley : Let him alone, papa, can’t you ? 

[S/ie turns and enters the house. Kaplan sighs and 
seating himself at the ivindoWy opens a newspaper. 

[A shabby^ middle-aged Couple appear at the rights 
and approach the stoop. 

The Man {reading the To Let sign) ; Here’s a 
place. Six rooms. Want to take a look at it ? 

[A Group of Children off stage left, begin 
singing “ The Farmer in the Dell.** This continues 
until after the curtain is down. 

The Woman : All right. No harm lookin’. Ring 
for the janitor. {The Man goes up the stoop and 
rings the janitoFs bell.) Somebody must o’ just 
died. 

The Man : Yeah, maybe that’s why they’re 
movin’ out. {Wiping his face with a handkerchief) 
Phoo ! Seems to be gettin’ hotter every minute. 

[Mrs. Fiorentino seats herself at her window, a 
sewing-basket in her lap. NIrs. Jones and Miss 
Cushing appear at the right, busily engaged in 
conversation. 

Miss Cushing : The poor little thing 1 

Mrs. Jones {as they go up the steps) ; Well, you 
never can tell with them quiet ones. It wouldn t 
surprise me a bit, if she turned out the same way 

as her mother. She’s got a gentleman friend, that 

I guess ain’t hangin’ around for nothin’. I seen 
him, late last night, and this afternoon, when 
I come home from the police- 

\She is still talking, as they enter the house. 

[Mrs. Olsen comes up the cellar steps. A Sailor 
appears at the left, with two girls, an arm about the 
waist of each. They stroll slowly across. 

The curtain falls. 
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ACT I 


Scene : 'The terrace of the Albergo-Pensione de^ 
Aledici, on the Bay of J^aples^ near Sorrento. The 
tinyy modest hotel is on the main road from Sorrento 
to SanC Agatay and the terrace is five or six feet 
above the level of the road. The terrace is paved with 
large square tiles, alternately grey and dull red, 
forming a sort of checkerboard design. At the outer 
^dge of the terrace, upstage, a stone parapet runs the 
entire width of the stage, following the curve of the 
road, so that the terrace is considerably deeper at the 
left than at the right. 

On this parapet are green flower-boxes filled with 
geraniums. The road, which is just beyond the 
terrace is, of course, invisible. In fact, nothing can 
be seen of the passing stream of traffic, except, 
occasionally, the head of a cocchiere, mounted upon 
the seat of his vettura. 

Downstage right, a grape arbour leads offstage to 
the garden. At the left is part of one wall of the 
Albergo-Pensione. Downstage left, French windows 
afford access to a guest room. Beyond this, two steps 
lead up to a higher level of the terrace upon which 
opens the main entrance door to the establishment. 
Still further upstage, and beyond the end of the 
wing, another arbour arches over a flight of steps — 
invisible to the spectators—which leads down to the 
road below. On the wall, between the two doors, is 
a profile of Mussolini, stencilled in black, and below 
it the legend “ Vv. Mussolini.*^ Above the entrance 
door is a small railed balcony, communicating 
by means of French windows, with a bedroom on 
the second floor. 

Across the road, at the right, part of the balcony 
of a private villa is visible, and as it is about as high 
above the road as the terrace, persons standing upon 
it can be seen from the waist up. 

In the background, a Southern Italian panorama 
recedes to the horizon : lemon-groves, olive-groves, 
the waters of the Bay of Haples, sparkling in the 
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sunlight, the distant hills b^ond Castellemare di 
Stabia, and, far off, cone-shaped Vesumus, pro¬ 
jecting a column of white smoke against the brilliant 
blue of the cloudless sky. 

The terrace itself contains by way of furniture, three 
small, round iron tables of the familiar outdoor-cafe 
type ; one on the upper level of the terrace, and two on 
the lower level. Behind each table are two round iron 
chairs. 

Downstage left, below the entrance to the guest room, 
a canvas recliner stands against the wall. 

At the rise of the curtain, four men are seen upon 
the terrace. Two of them are seated at the small table 
on the upper level, deeply absorbed in a chess-game. 
One is a bulky, bespectacled man, with a square, 
black beard. His head, which is quite bald, is burned 
a fiery red by the sun. The other man is small and 
thin and has a little black moustache. Both men 
wear their coats and are apparently oblivious to the 
fierce sunlight which beats down upon their uncovered 
heads. At long intervals, one or the other moves a 
piece on the chess-board ; but they do not exchange 
a word, nor does either of them pay the least attention 
to anything but the game. 

Angelo de'Aledici, the proprietor of the Albergo- 
Pensione, half-asleep, lies in the canvas recliner 
drowsily fingering a guitar and softly humming n 
J^eapolitan air. He is a handsome Italian, in the 
early thirties. 

In the middle of the terrace is Basil Rowlinson, a 
middle-aged Englishman. He is standing before a 
small easel and is busily at work upon an astonish¬ 
ingly bad water-colour of the scene that lies before 
him. Rowlinson has thick, unkempt hair, streaked 
with grey, and his face is burnt a brick-red. He wears 
a faded cotton Jersey, a pair of badly worn trousers 
and huge, clumsy, battered shoes. 

A moment after the rise of the curtain, a donk^ 
brays loudly, then a carriage rolls by from If^^ ^ 
right, the head of the driver and his whip just visible 
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above the top of the wall. As the carriage disappears 
at the rights Mrs. Evans, a sweet-faced, elderly 
American lady, comes out of the house, parasol in 
hand. 

Mrs. Evans : Goodness, Mr. Rowlinson, aren’t 
you the industrious one, though ! And in the 
hot sun, too. May I look ? 

Rowlinson : Yes, if you like. It’s not quite 
finished, you know. 

Mrs. Evans : Oh, that doesn’t matter. I’ll make 
allowances. {Effusively.') Oh, it’s lovely—simply 
lovely ! So—^so—tt !—lovely ! 

Rowlinson {looking admiringly at the painting) : 
It is coming along rather well. 

Mrs. Evans : It’s simply beautiful ! What is it 
supposed to be, a sort of a-? 

\^She breaks off inquiringly, 

Rowlinson : Don’t you recognise it ? It’s that 
bit of landscape there—the Bay of Naples and 
all that. 

M!rs. Evans : W^hy, of course i I see what you 
mean that blue. And that other blue is the 
sky. And the green trees and all. Well, all I 
can say is that it’s a wonderful talent. (De’ 
Medici drops off to sleep.) 

Rowlinson : It’s not an easy bit to get down on 
paper. 

M!rs. Evans : Easy ! W^hy, I could no more do it 
than fly. What I always say is, it’s something you 
nave to be born with^ Like my daughter^in- 
law : she 11 take just anything—an empty 
coffee-can or anything—and before you know 
It, she’ll turn it into the loveliest little hand- 
painted flower-vase you ever saw. Oh, have you 
heard the exciting news ? 

Rowlinson : No, I don’t think that 1 have. 
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Mrs. Evans : Well, I must tell you ! I just heard 
from Mrs. de’ Medici that a most distingxiished 
visitor is expected. 

Rowlinson : Oh, really ? 

^Irs. Evans : Yes indeed ! A real Russian prince 
—Prince something-or-other Ivanoff. And what 
makes it even more exciting is that he’s the one 
w^ho just married Nanette Dodge. 

Rowlinson : Nanette Dodge ? Who is Nanette 
Dodge ? 

Mrs. Evans : Goodness, I thought everybody 
knows who Nanette Dodge is. You’ve surely 
seen her pictures in the Sunday picture sections, 
haven’t you ? And then all that long account of 
her wedding in the Paris Herald the other day. 

Rowlinson ; No, I can’t say that I have. I don’t 
read the American papers, you see. 

Mrs. Evans : No, I suppose you read the Engb'sh 
papers, don’t you ? Well, I never can get inter¬ 
ested in the English papers myself. But I suppose 
it’s all a matter of what you’re used to. Xo think 
of them coming here on their honeymoon I I 
can just see my daughter-in-law when she hears 
that I’m in the same hotel with a real prince. 
She’ll be so excited that she won’t know what 
to do. She’s so interested in royalty. She was on 
the committee that greeted Queen Marie. 

Rowlinson {resuming his painting') : W^e’re rather 
used to princes in England. We’ve no end of 
them mucking about the place, you know. 

Mrs. Evans ; Well, of course, we don’t allow 
anything like that in America. We’re much too 
advanced and democratic for anything like that. 
Well, I must take my little constitutional before 
those races begin again. I always say that if 
people only had sense enough to keep active and 
to use plenty of water inside and out, there 
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wouldn’t be much need for doctors. (Lowering 
her voice.') Some of these Italians around here 
look as though they didn’t see the inside of a 
bath-tub from one year’s end to the other. And 
shiftless—rny goodness ! (Noticing de’ Medici.) 
Look at hirn, will you, lying there fast asleep, 
while his wife slaves away in the kitchen. No 
■^tnerican woman would put up with anything 

like that. (Shaking her parasol at him.) Lazv 
thing ! ^ ^ 

[De’ Medici sleeps on. As Mrs. Evans goes down 
the steps at the left, Hugo von Klaus enters from 
the hotel. He is about forty, and obviously a German, 
with his round, pink face, small blond moustache 
and close-cropped, bristly hair. He speaks almost 
perfect English, with a very slight accent. He is 
dressed in bare-foot sandals and a pyjama-like suit, 
r^de of yellow and red striped Turkish towelling. 
Over his arm, he carries a pair of swimming-trunks. 

Rowlinson (looking up, as von Klaus approaches) : 

Oh, I say ! You’re all ready for a bathe, aren’t 
you ? 

Von Klaus : Is it, perhaps, too early for you ? 

Rowlinson : No, it’s quite all right. I’ll be right 
along with you. (He begins putting away his paints.) 

VoN Klaus : But I do not wish to disturb your 
work. I am expecting later a friend and I must 
return before he shall arrive. Perhaps if you 
so kindly give me directions- 

... ^ I’ll go along with you. Just 

wait half a second, while I nip up to my room 
and fetch my bathing-costume. 

Von Klaus (bowing) ; It is very kind- 

Rowlinson (paint-box in hand, walking with a 
ci^ous, waddling gait to the entrance of the hotel) : I 
shan’t be a moment. 

[He goes into the building. Von Klaus glances 
casually at the water-colour on the easel, starts in 
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amazement, then, unable to believe that it is as bad 
as it looks, fishes in his pocket, produces a monocle, 
and fixing it in his eye, stares at the painting. 

Charles Carr.oll enters, at the right, from the 
garden. He is an American, about twenty-six years 
old. He is coatless, and wears a sport-shirt, open 
at the neck, white flannel trousers and white sport- 
shoes. Von K.LAUS, hearing Charlie behind him, 
turns, catches Charlie’s eye and silently looks 
back at the water-colour. Charlie comes over and 
stands by him. For a moment, they both look at the 
water-colour, then they look at each other. 

Charlie : English. (Von IClaus nods, under- 
standingly.) You’re staying here, I take it ? 

Von K.LAUS : Yes, I have arrived before luncheon 
from Naples on the steamboat. 

Charlie : Well, I’m here to say that you’ve 
picked out what is practically the garden-spot 
of all creation—if it does cost me the California 
vote ! 

Von K.LAUS : Xhe view has been called by 
Goethe incomparable. He writes in his letters 
from Italy : “ Die Aussicht nach Castellamarc 
und Sorrento, nah und kostlich.” 

Charlie : Exactly ! I couldn’t have phrased it 
better, myself. You staying a while ? 

Von K.LAUS : Unfortunately, my visit will be 
brief. I have come not in search of pleasure, but 
upon a matter of business. 

Charlie : Well, you won’t find much business 
around here. {^Indicating de’Medici.) One of our 
prominent business men—the proprietor of this 
humble hostelry. Just sleeping off the effects of 
this morning’s nap. 

Von K.LAUS : Excuse me, are you perhaps Mr. 
Carroll ? 
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Charlie {looking at him in surprise) : Why yes 

I am In fact, Charles Carroll. Does that mean 
anything to you ? 

Von Klaus (/onwa//y) : I am honoured to make 
your acquaintance. 

Charlie : Well, thanks a lot. I don’t think I 
caught your name. 

Von Klaus : I am Hugo von Klaus. 

* {Extending his hand.) 

rlow do, Mr, von Klaus ? 

Von Klaus {shaking hands and bowing) : Thank 

Charlie : What gave you the idea that mv 
name is Carroll ? ^ 

Von Klaus : It is only that I 


§XTh” e.' ‘sar/ I ' 

» 

Charlie : Howdy ! (To von Klaus.) What 
were you going to say ? ^ 

was nothing of consequence. 

Rowlinson.) Shall we go, then ? 

Don’t you want to 
have a bathe with us, Carroll ? 

Charlie : Thanks. I had my swim this morning. 

Ar,™hip."°" 

rnaid-of-all-work, is heard singing the 
refrain of Giovanezza as she comes along at the right. 

The three men watch her as she appears, crosses 
t^ terrace, and enters the house. D^^uici stirs 
and wakes up slowly. Luisa is a beautiful girl of 
about eighteen, with liquid eyes, full red lips and 
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rich, brown skin. She is bare-footed and bare- 
legged. In fact her only garment is an abbreviated, 
sleeveless dress, which does not conceal her figure. 
She balances a water-jug upon her head and walks 
with a free swinging gait, her hands upon her 
hips. The men stand aside to let her pass. VoN 
KLlaus fixes his monocle in his eye and stares after 
her. De’ IMedigi rises languidly, and follows her 
into the house, taking up the refrain. 

Rowlinson {as Luisa disappears) : It’s shocking 
you know, the way that creature goes about, 
insufficiently clothed. 

Von K.LAUS {to Charlie with deep interest) : Is she 
employed by the establishment ? 

Charlie : Ves, she does all the work that the 
donkeys refuse to do. I take it you find her easy 
to look at. 

Rowlinson : She shouldn’t be permitted to go 
about like that. I’m certain she arouses lascivious 
desires in some of the men about the place. 

Charlie : You know it wouldn’t surprise me a 
bit. 

Rowlinson : Something should really be done 
about it. They’ve no sense whatever of the 
proprieties, these Latins. 

\^He goes upstage and off down the steps. 

K.LAUS exchanges another look with Charlie and 
follows Rowlinson off. 

Charlie looks after von Rlaus for a moment then 
walks up and down the terrace, in obvious perplexity. 

K.UNEGUNDE Wandl appears on the balcony of the 
villa across the road. She is a dark, petite Viennese, 
very attractive, but no longer young. She sees Charlie 
and tries to attract his attention, but he is too occupied 
to see her. 

A vettura stops beneath the terrace. The head of the 
cocchiere, topped by a low-crowned, highly-vamished 
plug-hat, can be seen above the flower-boxes. 
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The Cocghiere (^o the chess-players) : Signori I 
Domani Amalfi ? Sehr schon ! Ottante lire. 
Tutto giorno. Oc’zig lire. Amalfi. Bella vista. 
{Seeing that they are not paying the least attention to 
Aim, he hisses to attract Charlie’s attention.) Ss ! 
Signore ! {As Charlie looks up) Amalfi ! 
Domani Amalfi 1 Ottante lire. Domani mattino. 
Molta bella ! Bellissima ! 

[Charlie suddenly sees Kunegunde and waves 
to her. 

The Cocghiere {still trying to entice Charlie) : 
Sehr schon, Amalfi. Oc’zig lire. Bew-tiful. 

[Charlie waves him impatiently away. The 
Cocghiere cracks his whip and drives off. 

Charlie {beckoning to Kunegunde) : Come on 
over ! 

[She nods and leaves the balcony. Signora Hjordis 
de’ Medici, the proprietress, comes out of the hotel 
carrying an armful of fresh bed-linens. She is a 
tall, fair, Scandinavian about thirty-five years old. 

she comes downstage towards the bedroom, 
Charlie turns awcy from the balcory and sees her. 

Charlie : Oh, Mrs. de’Medici ! 

Mrs. de’ Medici {turning) : Please ? 

[She speaks with a rather marked accent. 

Charlie : Can I get a couple of Cinzanos ? 
Fraulein Wandl is coming over. 

M^. de’ Medici : Just so soon as I take to the 
bedroom the sheets, Mr. CarroD. 

Charlie : All right. No hurry. More people 
coming ? S' tr 

Mrs. de’ Medici : Yes, I am expecting this after¬ 
noon two more guests. The German gentleman 

who has arrived this morning has engaged for 
them a room. 
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Charlie ; Oh, that man of mystery, huh ? He 
seems to have a wide circle of acquaintances. 

Mrs. de’ Medici {going towards the bedroom, 
stopping in door) : Excuse me ; I must prepare the 
bed, before they are arriving. {Stopping again and 
unburdening her heart.) Everything I must do my¬ 
self. Since five o’clock in the morning, I am 
working, working. 

Charlie : You ought to have more help. 

AIrs. de’ Medici : Yes, help ! Where can I find 
help ? The Italian girls do not want to work. 
And dirty ! I would write to my brother in 
Norway he should send me a good strong 
Norwegian girl, only my husband would not 
allow that I should send that Luisa away. 
{Atuttering angrily.) Dit store svin I 

[She enters the bedroom. Charlie looks after her 
half-embarrassed, half-amused as KLunegunde 
Wandl comes up the steps and on to the terrace. 

Charlie {turning and going up to her) ; Hello, 
ICunie. 

Kunie {with an engaging accent) : Good afternoon, 
Sharles. 

[She extends her hand which he clasps vigorously. 

ICunie {withdrawing her hand) : Not so strong, 
Sharles ! 

Charlie {contritely) : Oh, I’m sorry i I must 
remember not to be so virile. 

ICunie ; It is nossing. Only in everysing you 
Americans are so strong— {Clenching her fists.) 
So brrr ! Here, I will show you. {She places h^ 
hand in his palm and raises it to his lips.) Like zat, 
no ? 

Charlie ; ICiiss die Hand, gnadige Fraulein. 
No, I like this way better. 
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[He takes her in his arms and tries to kiss her, 
Kunie {resisting) : Have care, Sharles ! 

[She indicates the chess-players. 

Gh^lie ; Oh, that’s aU right. They don’t 
understand a word of English. 

[He kisses her. 

Kunie {pushing him away) ; Spitzbub ! 

Charlie : That’s a fighting word where I come 

<^c>me on and sit 

down. We 11 have a drink in a minute—maybe. 

^ ^Me at the left, where she seats 

Charlie {producing cigarettes) ; Cigarette ? 

Kunie : Zank you ! 

Charlie {as }u lights the cigarettes) : Well, how’s 
that stalwart fighting man, the General, to-day ? 

“ grimace and a gesture.) Not so 

haH^.A 7°"^ ^ never knew a General who 

naa so lew good days. 

[He sits opposite her. 

Kunie {leaning forward and looking about to see that 
ihey^are not overheard) : Sharles, /must speak Zis 

"le fine. Nothing wrong, I 

have somesing to tell you— {Breakine 
off as Mrs de’ Medici comes out of the bedroom f 
Moment ! Guten Tag, Frau de’ Medici. •' 

Mm d^ Medici {approaching) : Guten T' 
gnad.ge Fraulein. Wie^gehi es^Ihn^ heut 

Kunie : Ganz woll, danke, Und Ihnen ^ 
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Charlie {as she enters the hotel) : Xhanks. 
Kunie.) But maybe you’d rather have wine. 
She’s got some vino di Capri that’s not bad at all. 

\^He starts to rise. 

K.UNIE {putting her hand on his) : No, please ! I do 
not wish for it. I wish only to speak wis you. 

Charlie : Well, whatever you say. 

K.UNIE : Sharles, to-morrow he is going away ! 

Charlie {surprised) : Who ? Skulany ? 

Kunie : Yes. 

Charlie : But I thought- 

Kunie : Ze plans have been changed. Ze coup 
d’etat to oversrow ze Rumanian government is 
for next week decided. 

Charlie {whistling) : Phew ! That’s news. 

Kunie {anxiously) : You will not tell someone, 
Sharles ? I do not wish to betray him. 

Charlie : Don’t worry, Kunie. I won’t give it 
away. So he’s off to-morrow, is he ? 

Kunie : Yes. You saw, perhaps, ze motor-car, 
zat arrived zis morning ? 

Charlie : What, that big closed Suiza ? 

Kunie ; Yes, he has bought it to take him away. 

Charlie : So that’s it ! I thought maybe it 
belonged to some fellow-murderer who had just 
dropped in to talk about the good old days. But 
you don’t mean to say he’s going to motor all 
the way to Rumania ! 

Kunie : To Buda-Pest. Zere he will meet ze 
osser leaders. 

Charlie : But why doesn’t he go by train ? 

Kunie : Pie has fear. Always he has fear of 
assassination. Even here, he has always fear. 
Already since we are here, he has not five times 
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gone out. He has many, many enemies and so 
he has fear. 

Charlie : Sounds lilce a swell kind of a life. 
Funny how different temperaments are. Now 
take me. The danger of political assassination 
is something I never give a thought to. 

Kunie : It will happen one day to him. He has 
fear to go back to Rumania ; but if he does not 
go, zey will choose anosser leader and he will 
have nossing. 

Charlie {leaning forivard and taking her hand) : 
But what about you, K.unie ? You’re not going 
with him, are you ? 

Kunie {shrugging her shoulders helplessly) : I do not 
know what I should do. 

Charlie : But, God, you don’t ujant to go to 
Rumania with that bandit, do you ? 

ICuNiE : No. I have been now wis him for six 
years—and it is enough. 

Charlie : Six years too much, from what you’ve 

told me of him ! How could you ever stay with 
him that long ? 

Runie ; I do not know. Since ze war, it has been 
hard. I have lost my father and zc most of my 
friends. In^ Vienna, is now everybody poor. So 
I stayed wis him—faute de mieux ! 

Charlie {tenderly) : I know, Kunie i You’ve 
had a tough break ! But it’s time you snapped 

^ I think you ought to look upon 

the Skulany episode as a closed incident. 

[Buisa has come out of the hotel with a tray 
containing a syphon of soda-water and two goblets 
half-filled with a brownish liquid, 

Kunie : I sink so, too. It is why I wish to speak 
wis you. 
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Charlie : You betcha I Anything I can do for 
you-! 

Luisa {putting the tray on the table) : Eccola, 
signore. 

Charlie : Grazie, Luisa. 

Luisa {rolling her eyes at him) : Prego, signore. 

[She idles back to the hotel. 

Charlie {Jeeling the syphon) : Lukewarm, of 
course ! 

[His eyes wander in Luisa’s direction. 

A'Irs. de’ jMedici {calling offstage) : Luisa ! 

Luisa : Si, si, signora ! Subito ! 

[She smiles at Charlie, then hurries into the 
hotel, 

Charlie : It’s lucky that Luisa doesn’t under¬ 
stand Norwegian. 

K.UNIE {quizzically) : You are liking her, yes ? 

Charlie : Who, me ? Well, you know how it is. 

I sort of just can’t help being human. {Raising 
his glass.) Well, God help Rumania ! 

ICuNiE {laughingy drinking) : You are a nice boy, 
Sharles. {Pats his hand.) 

Charlie {making a wry face) : This stuff is really 
terrible without ice. {As he Jills the glasses) Why 
does a country that has no ice produce the 
world’s largest quota of icemen ? I must write 
and ask Dr. Cadman, {Taking her hands) Xou^re 
the little lady I like, iCunie. 

K.UNIE : Yes ? You like me ? 

Charlie : I think you’re swell. 

[He tries to kiss her. 

Kunie : Be a good boy, Sharles. 

Charlie : How can I be good when you’re 
around ? 
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[He tries again to kiss her, 

Kunie {laughing) : Not here, Sharles. {Soberly) 
Sharles, is it true that you like me ? 

Gh^lie {a little huffily) ; Why, you know darned 
well I do. 


^UNIE : JJo not be angry. Only I sink perhaps 
It IS because of what you have told me—that 
your betrothed has married someone else. 

Charlie {rising ; greatly disturbed) : It isn’t any- 
^ing of the sort ! What do you take me for any¬ 
how Do you think I’m going to sit around the 
rest ot my life mourning Nanette Dodge ? If she 
wants a Russian prince, let her have him ! Let 
her have six Russian princes and a couple of 
Maharajahs and a flock of elephants as far as 
I m^ concerned. {Impulsively) Listen, Kunie, 
you re coming to Paris with me 1 

KuNre {dubiously) : I do not know, Sharles. 

Gh^lie : All right. I’ll do the knowing for us 
both I should have left a week ago, but I just 

throfr Vh"" -“h that cut- 

We°n m ‘p ■- --ight for us. 

well get to Pans just in time to read of his 

assassination in Rumania. Unless, of course 

you don t care enough to go with me. 

Kunie : I am caring for you so much, Sharles. 

Charlie : Then where’s the difficulty ? You 

iIh; together 1 

1 think you’re just swell. 6 . 

[He kisses her. 

Kunie : You sink I am not too old for you ? 
Charlie : Don’t be silly. What’s a few years ? 
Kunie : I am already sirty-three. 

^ believe it. You 

don t look a day over twenty-five. 
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K.UNIE {laughing and patting his cheek) : Oh, 
Sharles, you are so nice ! But I would promise 
you, Sharles, I would not be zhealous. If you 
should love someone else, it would make noss- 
ing out to me. 

Charlie : Oh, that’s all right about that. I’m 
really not so polygamous as I look. You don’t 
mind my not having any money, do you ? 

K-UNie : In Paris, I can write political articles 
for ze German zhournals. 

Charlie ; Oh, I’ll make enough to keep us go¬ 
ing—if you can stand ten-franc dinners and 
carafe-wine. {Impulsively kissing her) Gee, I feel 
great about it ! JDo you ? 

K.UNIE : It makes me so happy, Sharles. 

Charlie : Now, let’s make some plans. If we 
leave here to-morrow on the boat for Naples-- 

[He stops, abruptly, as Mrs. Evans comes up the 
steps and on to the terrace. 

Iv'Irs. Evans {coming down to Charlie and 
K-UNie) : Well, I’ve just had a lovely walk. 
Clear down to that little Catholic church and 
back. I do wish, though, that someone would 
teach them how to keep their children clean. 
{A little uncertainly, to ICunee) How do you do ? 

ICuNiE {rising) : Sank you. 

Mrs. Evans ; You’re the young lady who lives 
in the white bungalow across the street, aren t 
you ? 

K.UNIE : Yes, madam. 

Charlie {none too cordially) : Allow me to pre¬ 
sent Miss Wandl. 

[He crosses to the recliner and seats himself. 

Mrs. Evans {shaking hands) : How do you do. 
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Miss Wendell ? I’m Mrs. Evans and I’m an 
American. You’re not an Italian, are you ? 

Kunie : No, I am from Vienna. 

Mrs. Evans : Are you really ? Well, I thought 
that anybody as neat-looking as you wouldn’t 
be an Italian. You know, I don’t think I’ve 
ever met anyone from Vienna before. But my 
daughter-in-law tells me that it’s a lovely place. 
She used to be a school teacher, back in the 
States, and she’s been just about everywhere. 
And she says that nowhere do you get a better 
cup of coffee than in Vienna. 

K.UNIE : Yes, ze coffee is very good. 

Mrs. Evans : Well, I must say, I like a good 
cup of coffee. (^Confidentially) You know, that’s 
a thing the Italians don’t know much about. 
But then, I think Italy is lovely, too. I love the 
scenery and the little donkey-carts and all 

(Lowering her voice again) I do get a little tired 
ol spaghetti, though. 

Charlie : Yes, it is tiring. You have to wind it 
around so much. 

Mrs. Evans : Well, to teU you the truth, I al¬ 
ways cut mine with my knife. Still, we can’t 

everything the way it is at home. 
(To Kunie) Who is that very distinguished- 
looking gentleman who lives over there ? 

Kunie : Zat is General Jan Skulany. 

Mrs. Evans : Oh, a General, is he ? I thought 

he must be somebody. He looks so very—so very 

—you know what I mean. What did you say 
nis name was ? 

Kunie : Jan Skulany. 

Mrs. Ev^s : John Spillany. I must remember 

cu ^ write it to my daughter-in-law. 

e 11 be very much interested. Her grandfather 

was a colonel in the GivU War. Is the General 
irom Vienna, too ? 
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K.UNIE : He is Rumanian. 

Mrs. Evans {uncertainly) : Oh, I see. Well, you 
know, geog^raphy has changed so since I was 
a girl that I don’t try to keep up with it any 
more. I suppose he’s a relative of yours. Miss 
Wendell ? 

Charlie {quickly, before ICunie can reply) : Miss 
Wandl is nursing him through a serious illness. 
He has a bad case of mortophobia. 

Mrs. Evans {sympathetically) : Has he really ? 
What a shame i I suppose that’s why he goes 
out so seldom. Still, I think it would do him 
good to get out in the sun. They’re using sun¬ 
light for so many things now. 

Charlie {to Kunie) : I think that’s a corking 
suggestion. Miss Wendell. You certainly should 
have him try sunlight. 

Mrs. Evans : It can’t do any harm to try it. 
Now with medicine, I’ve known cases where 
it’s done more harm than good. I always say 
that getting out in the sun is Nature’s medicine. 
After all, if it weren’t meant to do us good, why 
was it put there ? 

Charlie ; That’s a hard question to answer. 

Mrs. Evans : Yes, indeed. If people would only 
realise that everything is put in the world for our 
good, there wouldn’t be so much discontent and 
unhappiness—divorce and intoxication and all 
that. {To ICunie) Still, it must be a terrible re¬ 
sponsibility for you. Miss W^endell, with a man 
as sick as that on your hands. But there’s no 
nobler profession for a woman than nursing. 
It’s a wonderful thing to be able to help others. 
What do you think of this new insulin treat¬ 
ment for diabetes. Miss Wendell ? 

ICuNm : I am sorry, but I do not know anysing 
about it. 
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Mrs. Evans {a little disappointed') : Oh, don’t 
you ? My sister has been a sufferer for years and 
somebody told her that this insulin treatment 
is doing wonders, so I thought I’d like to have 
your opinion. Have you seen this lovely paint- 
ing ? It’s by that English gentleman. 

Charlie : Yes, it’s unmistakably his. 

Mrs. Evans : Yes, he is a genius, isn’t he ? I was 

saying to him, before, it’s a gift you have to be 
born with. 


Charlie : Only some people have to. 

Mrs. Evans : Oh yes, of course ! There’s some¬ 
thing so distinguished-looking about the Eng¬ 
lish,^ too. And I just love their accent. It’s so 
quaint. {Shaking hands with Kunie) Well, good¬ 
bye. Miss Wendell, and do try to get the General 
out into the sunlight. 


K.UNIE : Sank you very much. 

Mrs Evans ; Mr. Carroll, I hope you won’t 
Uunk me meddlesome, but I’m old enough to 
be your mother, and I don’t like to see a fine 

alcoholpoisoning his system with 


Charlie : I’m afraid to drink the water here. 

Mrs. Evans : Well, you should get that bottled 
water—what do they call it ?—II Perugino, or 
something like that. That won’t hurt you. 

Charlie : I’ll have to try it, some day. 

Mrs. Evans ; Yes, please do. And when you’re 

you 11 be grateful to me. (She goes towards 
the houscy then stops and turns.) Maloney, did you 
say his name was. Miss Wendell ? 

K.UNIE : Skulany. 

Mrs. Evans : Oh yes, Spillany. Thank you. 

[She enters the house^ repeating the name several 
times, to herself. 
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Charlie (^very seriously^ his hands upon her 
shoulders) : I^Iiss Wendell, from a strictly medical 
point of view, do you consider- 

K.UNIE : Spitzbub ! WTiy do you tell ze lady 
such lies ? 

Charlie : KLunie, you have no understanding 
of American idealism. We are a moral and a 
right-thinking people with an insatiable appetite 
for romance. If I had let that saintly old lady 
know that you have been living in sin with a 
Balkan cut-throat- 

[He breaks off abruptly as Mrs. Evans comes out 
of the hotel again, carrying a book. 

Mrs. Evans {as she crosses the terrace) : I thought 
I*d just go to the garden to do my Italian lesson. 
It seems such a shame to sit indoors in this lovely 
weather. I often think that the best way we can 
show our thankfulness for the wonderful sun¬ 
shine is by Just enjoying it. 

Charlie ; You’re absolutely right. In the words 
of the poet : As we journey through life, let us 
live by the way. 

M!rs. Evans : That’s very well put. I believe 
that by right living and clean thinking we can 
make our lives a prayer. Oh, have you heard 
about the Russian prince who’s coming here ? 

Charlie ; Oh, so there’s a Russian prince com¬ 
ing here, is there ? 

Mrs. Evans ; Yes, indeed ! The one that 
married Nanette Dodge, the other day. You 
must have read about the wedding in- 

Charlie {springing to his feet in utter amazement) : 
Yes, I read about it all right ! You mean to say 
they’re coming here ? 

A'Lrs. Evans : Isn’t it exciting ? Just think of 
them spending their honeymoon in a quiet 
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little place like this ! It sho^vs you. Miss Wen¬ 
dell, how simple our rich young women really 
are. 


Charlie : Mrs. Evans—are you really sure 
that Nanette Dodge is on her way here ? 

M^. Evans : Why, of course, I am. Mrs. 
de’ Medici expects them this afternoon. I 
suppose they just wanted to slip off quietly by 
themselves somewhere. Well, we’ll all have to 
do our best to make them feel at home. (Startine 
toward the left.) I must do my Italian. {Sighing.) 
oomehow I can’t seem to get used to the way all 
their words end in o’s and a’s and i’s. 


off at the right. Charlie completely 
bewildered by the news, is trying to decide upon a 
course of action. Kunie watches him, in surprise. 

KuNrc {the moment Mrs. Evans is out of sight) • 
But Sharles, what is it, zen ? ^ 7 • 

CpSffgh.lSy,'' “ 

Kunie : But Sharles, first I must- 

It shouldn’t 

take you long to pack. 

Kunie ; But Jan—I must tell him- 

S'r'you’re'^goinr’t'ha^^s^ ah'" Tell 

I^^o-rgelolTt orhteLetteT^^ ^ 

he^eT ' ** someone you know who is coming 


don’t you se^? she s the girl wh 

Hr 
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ICuNEE {in astonishment) ; Ziz Prinzessin—she is 
your betrothed—ze young lady who-? 

Charlie : Yes, of course ! And I don’t want to 
see her. Go on, ICunie—go on and pack your 
things like a good girl. Anyhow, that damned 
race is going to start in a couple of minutes. 

K.UNIE : But, Sharies, why does ze Prinzessin 
come here ? 

Charlie : How should I know ? It’s all news to 
me ! Just wants to make a monkey out of me, I 
guess. Well, she can go to hell, that’s what she 
can do I 

K.UNIE : You are still loving her, yes ? 

Charlie ; Love her ? After what she did to me ? 
Don’t be funny 1 Come on, ICunie, be a sweet 
girl and pack your things. We’ve still got time 
to catch the boat to Naples. We’ll be in Rome 
to-night and in Paris day after to-morrow. 
{Suddenly^ as he hears a vettura drive up and stop 
before the gate.) Damn it ! I’ll bet that’s the royal 
pair, now. Can you be ready in an hour ? 

Kunie : Yes, I sink so. {Sighing.) You are so- 

Charlie : All right, then ! Let ’em come ! 

[He tooks tensely toward the left. After a moment. 
Princess Nanette Dodge Kosoff comes up 
the steps and on to the terrace. She is a forthright 
American girl of about twenty-three, dressed in 
something very recent by Lanvin. She is followed by 
her cocchiere who carries two modish valises. Lhe 
moment Nan appears, Charles assumes an air 
of nonchalant indifference, which he pretty much 
maintains throughout. 

Nan {angrily as she sees Charlie) : Well, you’re 
a dandy litde playmate, aren’t you ? 

Charlie {airily, raising his glass) : Hello, Princess ! 
How’s every httle thing along the Volga ? 
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[N>^ darts an angry look at him, then turns to the 
cocchiere. 

Nan : Just drop them, anywhere. Eccola. 

The Cocchiere : Qui ? 

Nan : Oui. I mean si. Anywhere. That’s all 
right. {He puts down the bags and she takes a hundred- 
lire note from her handbag.') What’s the ransom? 
Quanto ? 

The Cocchiere {belligerently) : Settante lire. 

N^ : No sabe. {Handing him the note.) Here, take 
this and begone. {Aiotioning him away.) Andare ! 

The Cocchiere {effusively) : Grazie, signorina. 
Mille grazie ! {He dashes off.) 

Charlie {springing to his feet) : Hey ! Wait a 
minute ! Come back 1 Aspetto ! 

[^He runs off, after the cocchiere. A voluble argument 
ensues offstage. Kunie, who has risen, goes upstage. 
She and Nan size each other up, without appearing 
to notice each other. Charlie comes up the steps, 
Jlushed with victory, clutching five or six ten-lire 
notes. 

Charlie : A hundred lire, forsooth ! You 
bloomin’ plutocrats jolly well ruin the country 
for us. 

Kunie {intercepting him, upstage) : I shall go now, 
Sharles. 

Charlie {in a low voice, taking her hand) : All 
Kunie. Make it as quick as you can. 

[Nan watches them closely. Kunie goes off down 
the steps. 

Charlie {offering Nan the notes) : Here’s your 
change. Princess. 

Nan {stamping her foot, angrily) : I don’t want it ! 

\She seals herself in the recliner. Charlie shrugs 
his shoulders and pockets the notes. 'There is a 
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moment of silence^ in which they look hostilely away 
from each other. 'The head of the cocchiere is insibUy 
as the vettura drives by ; he is muttering angrily to 
himself. 

Charlie {raising his glass as the cocchiere passes 
htm) : Same to you. 

Nan (at length') : Well, it’s lovely to find you here, 
anyhow. 

Charlie : Thanks. I had an idea that you were 
rather expecting to find me here. 

Nan (furiously) : To tell you the honest truth, I 
was rather expecting to find you on the boat¬ 
landing. 

Charlie : Boat-landing ? What boat-landing ? 
Pardon me if I don’t seem to follow you. You 
Slavs are so erratic. 

Nan : I suppose you’ve been too busy to read my 
telegram. 

Charlie : Did you honour me with a telegram. 
Princess ? And what is detaining the dear 
Prince ? 

Nan : You mean to say that you didn’t get the 
telegram I sent from Naples this morning ? 

Charlie : This morning ! You sent a telegram 
from Naples this morning ? Ha ! Ha ! You 
didn’t expect me to receive that to-day, did you? 

Nan : Well, 1*11 admit that was the idea. 

Charlie : In that case, you should have brought 
it with you. It’s the quickest way, by far. Any¬ 
how, to-day is a saint’s day. 

Nan : I thought yesterday was a saint’s day. 
Charlie : It was. 

Nan ; Is every day a saint’s day ? 

Charlie ; The day after to-morrow isn’t. It 



used to be, but Mussolini has cut them down to 
five a week. 

Nan : Well, it certainly is a lot of fun getting off 
on that dock. These local mule-drivers have a 
nice friendly way of tearing you limb from limb, 
I finally said : “ Boys, why not shake dice for 
me, and may the best man win.” {Rising and 
going toward him.) And then when I get here, I 
find you sitting here, guzzling vodka, with the 
last of the Borgias. 

Charlie : She’s the last of the Jdapsburgs. And 
it isn’t vodka. Vodka is_>'our national drink. 

Nan {going to the table) ; Which is your glass ? 

Charlie : That’s it. Do you want a drink ? 

Nan {taking up the half-emptied glass) : I have a 
drink. {She tastes it and makes a face.) Boy, what 
vile stuff. Italian sarsaparilla. {She drains the 
glass.) 

Charlie : You want to look out for that. It 
poisons your system. 

Nan : Listen, dearie, nothing can poison my 
system, any worse than it is already. I’m so toxic 
that I blight the shrubbery as I pass by. {Sud¬ 
denly seeing the water-colour.) Say, do you see 
what I see ? 

Charlie {adjusting an imaginary monocle) : Why, 
yes—yes, I must confess that I do. {Imitating 

Rowlinson.) Coming along rather well, isn’t 
it ? 

Ny^ : I can’t bear it. My cup is full enough as 
it is. {She gets up and reverses the painting.) Now, is 
there any nook or cosy corner around here, 
where we can have a nice, quiet little chat ? 

Charlie : You don’t like this place ? {Gesticulat- 
Sunny Italy ! Lemon-groves and bougain¬ 
villea ! Sorrento, surnamed la Gentile, the 
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birthplace oF Torquato Tasso ! The pellucid 
azure waters oF the Mediterranean ! Distant 
Vesuvius, brooding ominously over the peaceFul 
landscape ! See Naples and die ! Vedi Napoli e 
poi- 

Nan : Oh, shut up ! {Indicating the chess-players.) 
Can’t we get away From the ping-pong players ? 

Charlie : Oh, that’s all right. Princess, that’s 
all right. They don’t know a word oF any Ian- 
guage you speak—in short, they have no 
English. Anyhow, what is there to talk about ? 

Nan : There’s a lot to talk about. What do you 
think I’m here For ? Just to pass the time ? 

Charlie : Why, it’s a matter I’ve given practi¬ 
cally no thought to. Princess. 

Nan : No ? Well, then, suppose you sit down— 
and cut the comedy. And stop calling me 
Princess. 

Charlie : Oh, beg pardon, I’m sure. I seem to 
recall reading in that estimable journal, the 

Paris edition oF the Hecu York Herald -Just a 

moment ! {He produces a clipping from his pocket.) 
The very item, I think. {He reads.) “ Among 
those seen in the pesage, were Jack Dempsey, 
the Duchess oF York, H. G. Wells, Peggy 

Hopkins Joyce, Aimee Semple McPherson ”- 

Oh no, wait a minute I I’m on the wrong side ! 
That’s the Grand Prix at Eongchamp. 

Nan : Italy hasn’t done much For your humour. 

Charlie : It didn’t need much done for it. 

Nan : No, just a quick burial. 

[She snatches the clipping from him and tears it up. 

Charlie {with a sudden gleam of hope) : I trust 
you’re not implying that you didn’t marry 
Prince Chekov ? 

Nan : Yes, oF course, I married him ! 
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Charlie {resuming his former manner) : Well, 
that’s what I thought 1 For a moment I saw my 
faith in the Paris edition of the Meuu Tork Herald 
tottering, and everything went black before my 
eyes. 

Nan : Oh well, I suppose you have a right to be 
sore. {Angrily.) But it’s mostly your own stupid 

fault. 

Charlie {raising his eyebrows) ; Tiens, tiens ! 

Nan : I sent you a wire, telling you that I was 
going to marry Kosoff and that I’d explain later. 

Charlie : Oh yes. Now that you mention it, I 
remember receiving the telegram. I was at 
Xaormina, in the lovely island of Sicily. You 
should go to Sicily, Princess ICaramazoff. There 
you will find- 

Nan ; Oh, stop it ! 

Charlie : Unless my memory plays me false, I 
replied to your telegram. 

Nan : Yes, telling me kindly to go to hell, or 
something snappy like that. That was so helpful. 

Charlie : It’s not my recollection that I was 
trying to be helpful. 

Nan : No, I guess not. But you might have 
taken the trouble to read my letters, instead of 
sending them back, unopened. Where did you 
learn that trick, anyhow ? 

Charlie : We Carrolls always do that, your 
highness, to the women who break their 
engagements. I think it’s a fine, old, romantic 
gesture, myself. 

Nan : If God ever made a dumber male than 
you are, it’s been my good fortune never to have 
met him. 

Charlie : Well now, a signed testimonial to that 
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effect, bearing the royal coronet, would help me 
a lot, in a business way. 

Nan : You didn’t thinh, did you - {Suddenly 

indicating the chess-players.') Say, look, one of those 
birds just made a move. Is that allowed ? 

Charlie : I think they’re just amateurs. 

Nan : Well, to get back to the subject- 

Charlie : Yes, to get back to the subject, 
where’s your new hubby ? 

Nan : When last seen, he was in the Hotel 
Crillon, in Paris, France. 

Charlie {with obvious disbelief) : Oh, yeah ? 

Nan {looking at him in surprise) : What do you 
mean : Oh, yeah ? I suppose expect to see 
him pop out from behind a tree and yell : 

“ Surprise \ ” 

Charlie : It wouldn’t surprise me a bit. And if 
you think that’s calling you a four-letter word 
meaning one who prevaricates, why you’re 
entirely welcome. 

Nan {furiously) ; Say listen, sweetheart-! 

[She stops abruptly as Rowlinson’s voice is heard 
offstage left. 

Von Klaus : But this is unbelievable- 

[The two men appear on the terrace carrying their 
wet bathing trunks. Nan, upon seeing von Klaus, 
shows great surprise. 

Rowlinson ; Xhis same chap told me that in 
America there are more divorces than marriages. 

Von Klaus : But I do not see how that can be 
mathematically possible. 

Charlie : Well, how was the swim ? 

Von Klaus : I found it most agreeable. 

Rowlinson : The water was a bit warmish, I 
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thought. It must have been all of* sixty-five 
degrees, Fahrenheit. 

Charlie : Oh, I don’t think: you know— Mx. 

Rowlinson. Herr von-Sorry, but I don’t think 

I got it. 

Von K.LAUS : Hugo von Klaus. 

Charlie : Oh yes ; Herr von Klaus. And this is 
Princess- 

Nan (interrupting) : Miss Nanette Dodge. 

fVON Klaus clicks his heels together and bows 
profoundly. 

Rowlinson : How do you do. Miss Dodge ? 

Nan : How do you do ? 

Rowlinson : I assume that you’re the lady that 
iVlrs. Evans has been expecting. 

Nan : Oh, so a M!rs. Evans has been expecting 
me, has she ? 

Charlie : Yes ; she’s a great admirer of yours. 

Nan : To which M[rs. Evans are you referring, 
may I ask ? 

Charlie : She’s from Ohio. 

Nan : No ! 

Charlie : Her sister has diabetes and her 
daughter-in-law’s grandfather was a colonel in 
the Civil War. 

Nan : Oh, that Mj^. Evans ! And how, may I 
(^s Luisa comes out of the hotels carrying a 
vase filed with flowers) Say, what wouldn’t I give 
to have her looks ! 

Rowlinson (as Luisa goes towards the room, 
downstage left) : She really shouldn’t be per¬ 
mitted to go about like that. It’s not decent. 
Er—Luisa ! 
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Luisa {stopping and turning) : Si, si, signore. 

Rowlinson {approaching her and speaking in a very 
loud voice) : You should wear more clothing, my 
girl—more clothing ! 

Luisa {bewildered) : Non capisco, signore. 

Rowlinson : That’s not a proper way for a girl 
to go about. {He pulls at her skirt.) Troppo—er— 
troppo- 

[Luisa, thinking she understands, breaks into a 
radiant and seductive smile. 

Luisa {cooingly) : Si, si, signore. Stasera. 

\She enters the room. 

Rowlinson {bewildered) : What does she say ? 

Charlie : She says you should come around this 
evening. 

Rowlinson {scandalised) : Why, I- 

Charlie : You want to be careful, Rowlinson. 
She murdered one of her lovers about a year ago. 

Rowlinson {agitatedly) : Why, it’s scandalous. 
Perfectly shocking, you know I They’ve no 
moral sense, at all, these Latins. I’ll go speak to 
the proprietress. 

[He waddles into the hotel. 

Von K.LAUS {tapping his head, significantly) : He is 
a little mad. Not dangerously, however. But is it 
true that this young female has killed someone ? 

Charlie ; No doubt about it. Fellow lived 
down near Massa-Lubrense. Le’ Medici was 
telling me about it. 

Nan : Did she have a reason for killing him, or 
was it just in fun ? 

Charlie {airily) : Oh, I don’t know. He may 
have done something to annoy her. She’s a hot- 
blooded little thing. 
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Von Klaus : And she was not sent to prison? 

Gharlfe : This is Italy. Not only was she tri¬ 
umphantly acquitted, but the local Grover 
Whalen presented her with the keys to the city. 

Von Klaus : It is true that such things happen 
in this country. 

Charlie : Sure, it’s true. Matter of fact, any¬ 
thing can happen in Italy, because everything 
has happened. 

Von Klaus : In Germany, such things cannot 
happen. 

Charlie : Maybe that’s why Italy is so full of 
Germans. Well, good people. I’ll see you all 
later 1 

[//(f goes toward the hotel. 

Nan {anxiously) : Charlie, where are you going ? 

Charlie {airily) : Just up to my room, to do a 
little packing. {PVaving his hand) Au revoir ! 
Don’t do anything I wouldn’t do ! 

[He enters the hotel. 

Nan ; Charlie--! 

[She goes toward the hotel. 

Von Klaus {intercepting her) : May I have the 
pleasure of a word with your highness ? 

N^ {angrily) : Don’t mention it \ And while 
we’re on the subject, my highness would like to 
know what the idea is, your following me across 
the length and breadth of Italia redenta ? For 
the past two days you’ve practically never left 
my side. I even caught you this morning in the 
railroad station at Naples, reading a telegram 
over my shoulder. Now, I know that all 
Germans have a thirst for knowledge, but this 
happens to be my sabbatical year, so- 
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Von K.LAUS : If your highness will permit me to 
explain- 

Nan : Well, go ahead. 

Von K.LAUS : Your highness is perhaps not aware 
that I have the honour of being in the confidence 
of his highness—Prince Ivan Ivanovitch Kosoff. 

Nan : Well, what about it ? 

Von K.LAUS : His highness telegraphed me at 
Nice that your highness was presumably on her 
way here, and requested that I should apprise 
him of your highness’s exact destination. As 
your highness may have observed, I was fortu¬ 
nate enough to intercept your highness at Genoa. 

Nan {angrily) : Yes, I observed it, all right. 

Von K.LAUS : His highness was greatly con¬ 
cerned that no harm should befaD your highness. 

Nan ; Good old Prince {holding out her hand and 
ivhistling) Here, Prince, Prince, Prince ! 

Von K.LAUS {bowing again) : It will be of interest 
to your highness to know that his highness will 
presently be here, in person ! 

Nan {completely bowled over) : What ! 

Von Klaus {bowing) : His highness had pro¬ 
ceeded to Nice to await my message. A short 
time ago I observed the arrival of a seaplane 
at Sorrento, which undoubtedly conveyed his 
highness. 

Nan {furiously) : Yes ? Well, as long as you’re 
in his confidence, you can tell him when he 
comes- 

Von Klaus {as Mrs. de’ Medici comes out of the 
hotel) : If your highness will be so good as to 
excuse me, I shall attire myself in more fitting 
garments. 

\_He bows and enters the hotel. Luisa comes out of 
the bedroom. 
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Mrs. de’Medici {effusively) : Excuse me please, 
Frau Prinzessin, that I have not known before 
that you were here. {Angrily to Luisa.) Portate il 

alia camera della Princepessa. Subito ! 

Luisa {going up the steps) : Si, si signora. 

[^She takes up Nan’s hags and strolls toward the 
bedroom with them. 

Nan : But, look here- 

Mrs. de’ Medici {intercepting) : I have been busy 

in the kitchen and no one has told me- {'To 

Luisa.) Fate presto, indolente miserabile ! 

Luisa : Si, si, signora. 

[She walks a little faster. 

Nan : But just a minute ! Adagio ma non 
troppo. Where is she going with my bags ? 

CLuisa enters the bedroom. 

Mrs. de’ Medici : To your room, Frau Prin¬ 
zessin. I have prepared for you the best room in 
the Albergo. It is a large room with two beds- 

Nan : How do you mean two beds ? 

Mrs. de’ Medici {disturbed) : You prefer a large 
bed ? Nearly always American ladies like 
better two beds. But if you and the Herr Prinz 
prefer- 

Nan {emphatically) : If you’ll forgive my saying 

so, I don’t think we quite understand each 
other, Mrs.—Mrs.- 

Mrs. de’ Medici : I am Signora de’ Medici, the 
p rop ri e t ress- 

Nan : Oh yes ! And a glorious name it is, too. 
But the point I’d like to make is that you seem 
somehow to have gotten the impression that the 
Prince and I are, to put it vulgarly, doubling up. 

h^Rs. DE* Medici {bewildered) ; Excuse me, but 
Herr von Klaus has told me- 
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Nan (angrily) : I might have suspected his fine 
Teutonic hand. 

Mrs. de’ Medici (completely at sea) : You are not 
expecting the Prince ? 

Nan : Oh, I’m expecting him all right i But 
I’m not expecting- 

[S/te is interrupted by the arrival of a Postman 
who comes up the steps at the left. 

The Postman (giving the Roman salute) : Buon 
giorno, signora 1 

Mrs. de’ Medici (to Nan) : Excuse me, please. 

[Nan does not reply^ having at this moment caught 
sight of K.UNIE who appears on the balcony opposite, 
and dusts some powder out of a travelling bag. 

The Postman : Ho un telegramma per Signor 
Carro//. 

Mrs. de’ Medici : Si, si. £ qui. 

[Charlie appears on the balcony of the room on 
the second Jloor and waves to ICunie. She smiles and 
motions to him. Nan watches them both, covertly. 

Mrs. de’ Medici (taking a purse from her pocket and 
giving the Postman a tip) : Ecco. 

The Postman : Grazie, signora. A rivederci. 

Mrs. de’ Medici : A rivederci. 

[ The Postman goes down the steps. Kunee leaves 
the balcony. 

Mrs. de’ Medici (to Nan) : Excuse me, please, 
one moment. It is a telegram for Mr. Carroll. 

Charlie : Por me ? 

Mrs. de* Medici (looking up) : Oh, Mr. Carroll. 
There is for you a telegram. I shall bring it up. 

Charlie : Never mind. I’ll be down. 

Nan : Tell me, what do I have to do to get 
back to Sorrento ? 
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Mrs. de’Medici {in amazement) : You are not 
remaining here ? 

Nan : No, I don’t think I am. It’s a lovely place 
and all that- 

Mrs. de’ Medici ; I am so sorry that I have mis¬ 
understood about the room- 

Nan ; Oh, that’s all right. It’s just my restless 
temperament. No sooner do I get to a place 
than I want to move on. It’s the pioneer blood 
in me, I guess. 

Mrs. de* Medici : I can prepare for you another 
room. 

Nan : If you don’t mind. I’ll go to Sorrento. 

Mrs. de’ Medici : I am afraid it is already too 
late. ^ 

Nan : Too late ? Too late for what ? 

Mrs. de’ Medici : In a few minutes the road will 
be closed. 

Nan : How do you mean the road will be 
closed ? 

Mrs. de’ Medici : There is every afternoon - 

{As Charlie comes out of the hotel) Here is the 

telegram, Mr. Carroll. {He has changed to a dark 
suit.) 

Charlie : Thanks. 


[He opens the telegram. 

M!rs. de’ Medici : Elxcuse me, I 
Herr von Klaus. 


must speak to 


Nan : Yes, I wish you would ! (Mrs. de’Medici 

enters the hotel.) What is this about the road be¬ 
ing closed ? 

Charlie {reading the telegram) : There’s an auto¬ 
mobile race to-morrow from Sorrento to Sant’ 
Agata, and they’ve been having the try-outs 
every afternoon, for a week. 
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Nan : And they close the public highroad to 
traffic ? 

Charlie : Yep ! Xhere’s a Fascist guard posted 
at every house, to keep anybody from going out. 

Nan : Well, it’s one way of solving the traffic 
problem, you got to admit that. Whose colossal 
idea is this ? 

Charlie : Mussolini’s, I guess. He’s trying to 
encourage automobile racing. 

Nan : Say, who is this Mussolini, anyhow ? 

Charlie : Benito ? Why—er—he’s an Italian, I 
believe. Connected in some way with the gov¬ 
ernment, if I’m not mistaken. This telegram is 
from you. It says : “ Am in a hell of a mess and 
I don’t mean maybe. Stop. Go. I will or shall 
whichever is right arrive at Sorrento on after¬ 
noon scow.” It’s signed “ Nan.” So you really 
did send me a telegram from Naples. 

Nan : You know what I like about you is your 
lovely disposition. 

Charlie : I know. I’m generally admired for it. 

Nan : Yes, I’ll bet you are. 

[S/ie glances involuntarily at the balcony opposite, 

Charlie Jolloivs her glance, 

Charlie {a little contritely') : What’s all this 
about being in a mess ? 

Nan : A lot you care. 

Charlie : It’s the first I’ve heard about it. 

Nan : I’ve been trying all afternoon to get a 
few minutes of your valuable time. 

Charlie : You seem to think I should be 
grateful to you for coming here. 

Nan : You might have the decency to listen to 
what I’ve got to say. 
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Charlie : Well, go ahead, I’m listening. 

Nan : Thanks a lot. 

[A silence* 

Charlie : Well ? 

Nan : The best thing I can do is get out of here. 
Isn’t there any way I can get to Sorrento ? 

Charlie : What was the idea of coming, if you 
want to go, right away ? 

Nan : The idea, darling, was- Oh, what’s 

the use ? I’ve got to get out before that monkey 
gets here. 

Charlie : What monkey ? 

Nan : Kosoff—that’s what monkey ! He’s com- 
mg here. 

Charlie : Mean to say you didn’t know it ? 

Nan ; Didn’t I tell you I left him in Paris ? 

Charlie : Well, it’s damned funny everybody 
else around here knew about it—and that you 
were coming, too. 

: Nothing hinny about it. That other 
baboi^ has been following me all the way 
^om Genoa. It seems he’s a buddy of the dear 
irrincG and a well-mated pair they are, too. 

Charlie : Oh, so that’s it ! 

Nan . Yes, that s it. And I’m not anxious to be 
nere when he arrives. 

the Prince 

have had a falhng out ! Your vessel scarcely 

the seas of matrimony and 

Nan . Gosh, what wouldn’t I give to have your 
^ady wit I I suppose _you think I married that 
mouzhik because I wanted to. 

Charlie : I confess it had occurred to me. You 
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see, I knew a ^rl once who married a man be¬ 
cause she wanted to and that sort of gave me 
the idea. 

Nan : Oh, do stop scintillating, Mr. Carroll, I 
explained the whole thing to you, in those let¬ 
ters. It was only on account of Mitzi- 

[Kunte appears on the balcony opposite, brushes a 
hat, and disappears. Nan sees her, but Gharue 
does not. 

Charlie : Mitzi ? I don’t follow. 

Nan : Yes, Mitzi. My one and only sister, Mary 
Elizabeth Dodge Norton. {Suddenly) And, by the 
way, who is the dark stranger opposite who 
seems to be going on a long journey ? 

Charlie : Oh, you mean Kunie ? 

Nan : Oh, I do, do I ? 

Charlie ; Yes, her name is Kunegunde Wandl. 

Nan : Really ? Well, that explains just about 
everything. 

Charlie : She’s the girl friend of a gent named 
General Jan Skulany. He’s known as the Butcher 
of Xransylvania, 

Nan : Is there such a place ? 

Charlie : If there weren’t, how could he be the 
butcher of it ? 

Nan ; WeU, I see your point. 

Charlie : It’s only fair to add that it’s his 
enemies who call him that. Xo his friends, he’s 
known as the Liberator of the Balkans. 

Nan : Xhere seems to be a difference of opinion. 

Charlie : Xhere is. 

Nan : Yeah. And I’ll bet that gives you and the 
butcher girl a lot to talk over, doesn’t it ? 
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Charlie : She’s leaving him. 

Nan : For you, I suppose. 

Charlie : lUght. 

Nan : Turning vegetarian, huh ? Well, I’ll say 
she picked some pretty sm^ potatoes, when she 
picked you. 

Charlie : Not so good. Try again. 

Nan : Accept my congratulations, I’m sure. 

Charlie : Thanks a lot. We’re going to Paris 
together. 


: Well, isn’t that lovely ! La ville lumiere. 
When do you leave ? 

Charlie : Any minute now. 

Nan : Well, don’t let me cramp your style ! 

Charlie : You ? The charming young Ameri¬ 
can bride of Prince Castoff? Why should you 
cramp my style ? / 7 v* 

^aloney. 


Charlie : A minute ago, I was a potato. Better 
make up your mind. 

Nan (raging) : What a faithful swain you turned 
out to be ! The Tork Herald sc^rcelTcold 
* locket, and you go joy-riding to^aris 

hearted" ^blttiJs. JusTa brok^li*! 

nearted lover, aren t you ? 

my-last breath I Vour nale with 

tn';^hiL‘^‘;[rfar“arrm 

eighty Balk^rl ^ concerned you can have 

Parish Co to ahead ! Go to 

i-ans ! Oo to Bagdad ! Go to heU ! 

'■ "Sht ! And I hope to 
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[He quickly enters the house. Nan, on the verge of 
tears, looks cfter him for a moment, then turns away 
as she hears a carriage coming along the road. 

Nan {calling, as the Gocchiere comes in sight) : 
Hey, boy—carriage ] Cocher—or whatever you 
are ! Sorrento ! 

The Gocchiere {wagging his finger) : Occupato ! 

Nan : Whoop-ee I ( H'atnng her arm wildly) Viva 
il 3Duce i 

The Gocchiere {waving his hat with enthusiasm) : 
Viva Mussolini ! 

[He drives off. As Nan turns away, she encounters 
Rowlinson, who has just corru out of the hotel. 

Rowlinson : I say, are you really an admirer of 
Mussolini ? 

Nan {looking at him in despair) : Well, I do think 
something should be done about his face. 

Row^linson ; It’s his throwing people into 
prison that I don’t like. 

Nan : Oh, so he throws people into prison, does 
he ? 

Rowlinson : Yes. If people don’t agree \Aath 
him, he shuts them up in prison. Now, I think 
that’s wrong. I think it’s wicked to send people 
to prison. I think that we should all live together 
in fraternal love. 

Nan : Well, it’s a good idea. I think if you’ll 
excuse me I’ll go and remove some of the sacred 
soil of Italy from my epidermis. I suppose, 
though, that water is something of a luxury here. 

RovyruNSON : Oh, there’s no nmning water, you 
know. 

Nan : That’s what I meant. Well, maybe I can 
coax a little stagnant water out of somebody. 
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Rowlinson : Well, I think I’ll go for a turn in 
the garden. 

[He goes toward the garden. Nan looks after him 
for a moment, then turns toward the hotel again, as 
VON Kxaus comes out, wearing a linen suit. 

Nan {angrily, the rnoment she sees him) : Say listen, 
Cismarck, any time I want you to make my 
sleeping arrangements for me. I’ll let you know. 

Von Klaus : I regret if I have displeased your 
mghness. I was merely following the instruc¬ 
tions- {An automobile going at high speed is 

t^ard approaching.) Pardon, I think that his 
mghness is arriving. 

Nan : My God, and my bags are still in there ! 

[She runs across the terrace to the bedroom. Von 
Klaus goes to the parapet and looks over. The 
automobile stops with a grinding of brakes. 

Von K^us {as Nan comes out of the bedroom with 

rm ba^) ; His highness. Prince Ivan Ivanovitch 
Kosorf ! 

[He stands stiffly to attention. Prince Ivan 
Ivanovitch Kosoff comes up the steps and on to 
the terrace, followed by his valet Stepan, who 
hts luggage. Kosoff is past forty, tall, thin, 
clean-shaven with close-cropped hair. His clothes are 
by a London tailor and he wears a monocle. His 
habitual manner is one of languid weariness. He 

speaks fuent English-English with a slight Con¬ 
tinental accent. 

Kosoff {stopping on the upper terrace) ; Ah, there 
you are, my darling ! 

[He comes down toward Nan who glares at him 
malignantly, as the curtain falls. 
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ACT II 


At the rise of the curtain^ the situation is unchanged. 
The chess-players are absorbed in their game. 

Kosoff approaches Nan. 

Kosoff {drawlingly) : It is a great happiness to 
find you here. How are you, my love ? 

[//<? tries to kiss her hand. 

Nan (^angrily snatching her hand away) : IVe never 
known anyone I like less than you. 

K.OSOFF {sinking into a chair) : It has been a most 
exhausting journey. Xell him where to take the 
luggage, Hugo. 

Von Klaus {sharply) ; Stepan ! 

Stepan {coming to attention) : Oui, monsieur. 

Von Klaus {in atrocious French) ; La chambre par 
1^. Apportez les bagages. 

[He points to the bedroom. 

Stepan ; Oui, oui, monsieur I 

[He takes up the bags and starts to cross the terrace. 

Kosoff : Dojdites do tech por kochda ya 
pashlleu za vami. 

Stepan : Da, vashe velichestro. 

[He takes the bags into the bedroom. Luisa appears 
at the right with a basket of oranges and crosses the 
terrace. 

Von Klaus : Unfortunately, your highness, 
there has been a slight misunderstanding with 
regard to the rooms- 

Kosoff {with a wave of his hand, his eyes on Luisa) : 

It does not matter. It is not improbable that the 
Princess and I shall spend the night in Sorrento. 

[Luisa enters the hotel. 
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Nan : Yeah—you in the Morgue, and me in the 
Tombs. 

[Mrs. de’Medici appears at the right canyins 
a basket of oranges. 

Von Klaus (to Kosoff) : This is the proprietress. 
(As Mrs. de’Medici approaches.) Signora de* 
Medici, I have the honour to present his high¬ 
ness, Prince Ivan Ivanovitch Kosoff, whom I 
have been expecting. 

Mrs. de’Medici (a little over-awed) : Guten Tag 
Herr Prinz. 

[Kosoff nods languidly. 

Von Klaus ; His highness will occupy for the 
night the room I have reserved ; unless he 
should decide that he will not. 

Mrs. de’Medici : Yes. Thank you. Thank you 
so much, (A little awkwardly to Nan.) And does 
the Frau Prinzessin- 

• The Frau Prinzessin is spending the night 

by her lonesome in Sorrento. Moscow papers 
please copy. 

Von Klaus : It did not occur to me that her 
highness in accordance with the American 
custom, desired to occupy a separate_ 

Nan (interrupting) : All right, Baedeker, when I 
become mistress of the White House, I’ll hire 
you as my official spokesman. (To Mrs. de’ 
IVfcDici.) For the present I should like a room 
where I can park my bags, and, in accordance 
with the American custom, wash my hands. 

Mm DE’Medici : Very good, Frau Prinzessin, 

1 shall prepare at once a room. 

Nan : Splendid. (Pointing upstage.) And on that 
Slue of the building, if you will be so good* 

Mrs. de’ Medici : Thank you so much, 
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Nan : Don’t mention it. It’s nothing at all. 

Mrs. de’ Medici {to Kosoff) : And does the Herr 
Prinz wish for champagne with his dinner ? 

K.OSOFF : Champagne ? I really don’t know. 
Hugo, do you think I shall want champagne 
with my dinner ? 

Von Klaus : Perhaps, it would be best, if I first 
examined the cellar of the establishment, your 
highness. 

Kosoff : Yes, I think that would be best. I can 
only drink a very dry champagne, you know. 

[Meanwhile^ a Fascist Guard, carrying a rifle, 
has come up the steps and on to the terrace. He is a 
boy of nineteen. He wears a black silk shirt, a 
fez-like hat, with a tassel and breeches of olive-drab. 

Von Klaus {bowing) : Naturally, your highness. 

The Guard : Buon giorno. Signora de’Medici ! 

Mrs. de’ Medici {turning) ; Buon giorno. 

The Guard : II corso comincier^ subito. 
Bisogna chiudere la porta. 

Mrs. de* Medici : Si, si, capisco. Benissimo. 

The Guard : A rivederci. 

\The Guard goes away. 

Mrs. de’ Medici : He is coming to tell me that 
the motor-car race is soon commencing and that 
no one must go on the road. 

Nan : What time does the ball game between 
the married men and the single men go on ? 

Mrs. de’Medici {puzzled) : Please ? 

Nan ; Nothing. Just an ill-advised attempt at 
humour. 

Mrs. de’ Medici {to Kosoff) : Does your high¬ 
ness wish for something else ? 
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Kosoff : I think I should like to have one of 
those oranges. 

Mrs. de’ Medici ; Certainly, Herr Prinz. 

{She takes the basket over to him. 

Kosoff {carefully picking over the oranges) : Do 
you think an orange will harm me, Hugo ? 

Von Klaus : I do not think so, your highness. 
They ripen thoroughly in the sun here. 

Kosoff (selecting two oranges and placing them on the 
table before him) : That will do. 

Mrs. de* Medici : One moment, Herr Prinz ! I 
shall fetch a plate ! (Then remembering her duties as 
a hostess.) Frau Prinzessin, do you wish an 
orange, perhaps ? 

Nan (savagely) : Thanks. I only eat raw meat. 

Mrs. de’Medici: I shall fetch a plate, at once 
Herr Prinz. 


{She bustles into the house, carrying the basket of 
oranges. 


Kosoff (to von Klaus) : Have you explained, 
Hugo, that with the roast, I require a good, 
sound Burgundy ? 


Nan (fiercely to Kosoff) : What you require is a 
good, sound sock in the eye ! 


{She picks up a chair and bangs it down upon the 
terrace. The men look at her; von Klaus with 
astonished disapproval, Kosoff with pained annoy-^ 
ance. LjXjisa comes out of the hotel, cariying a plate, 
a knife, and fork, and a napkin. 


Luisa (putting the plate, knife and fork on the table 
and spreading the napkin on Kosofp’s lap) : Scusi, 
signore. 


Kosoff (ogling her) : Merci, ma petite. 

{i^c runs his hand, down her bare arm. Luisa 
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smiles radiantly^ then takes up Nan’s bags and goes 
into the hotel. Kosoff follows her with his eyes ; 
Nan watches him with angry contempt. 

Nan : Prince Charming or the servant-girl’s 
delight. 

Kosoff : I have never been able to resist a 
beautiful woman, my darling. It is one of my 
many weaknesses. 

Nan : Well, it’s rough on the beautiful women. 
Now look here, Ivan- 

Kosoff : Excuse me a moment, my darling. 
Hugo ! 

[He beckons to von Klaus who comes over to him. 
Kosoff takes him by the lapels and pulls him 
downy so that he can whisper to him. For several 
moments they engage in inaudible conversatioHy 
while VON Klaus peels the orange and Nan looks 
on impatiently. 

Kosoff : I think, Hugo, that I should like to 
speak privately to the Princess. Is there some 
place- 

Von Klaus : I am ah’aid that this is the best 
place available, your highness. 

Kosoff {waving a hand toward the chess-players') : 
But these persons- 

VoN Klaus ; Fortunately, your highness, they 
do not understand English. 

Nan : Anything I have to say to you, I’d be 
glad to broadcast to three continents. 

Kosoff {picking up the knife and one of the oranges) : 
Very well ; you may leave us now, Hugo. 

[He stares helplessly at the orange. 

Von Klaus {hurrying forward again) : Permit me, 
your highness. 
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\He slices the orange Jor Kosoff. 

Nan : Well, I’ll be--! Still I suppose the little 

dear must have his vitamins. 

Von Klaus : So, your highness. 

Kosoff ; Thank you, Hugo. 

Von Klaus : I shall occupy myself with inquiries 
concerning the wines, your highness. 

[Kosoff sighs and puts a slice of orange in his 
mouth. 


Nan {to VON Klaus as he enters the hotel) : And you 
rmght run down to the grocer’s and get him a 
box of animal crackers. 

Kosoff : Hugo is right ; this orange is excellent. 
Kptretching hxs arms.) Ah, the warm Italian sun » 
It is not to be wondered that we Russians are a 
melancholy race, reared as we are in a land of 
snow and darkness. 


Nan (soling herself opposite him) : Come on, 
Uostoieiisky, let’s get down to cases. 

Kosoff {languorously) ; What animation you 
have—what grace ! Ah, Anushka, je t’adore ! 

{Throughout he slowly eats the orange, slice by slice. 

N^ : Yeah ? Well, I don’t adore you ; so I don’t 
think we 11 get together on that basis. What I 

want to know is ; just what is your idea in 
following me here ? 


Kosoff : I have come 
ch^re. (He sighs.) It has 
journey. I loathe flying. 


to take you home, ma 
been a most exhausting 


Nan (patiently) ; Ivan dear, I knov^ that Nature 
didn t give you much of a break in the wav of 
mental equipment- 


Kosoff : Do not oppose me, Anushka. I must 
have you. I must have you. I am a weakling 
my darling. We Kosoffs are all weaklings. For 
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sixteen centuries we have been weaklings. If we 
do not have what we want we are unhappy. It 
is our destiny. 

[Nan’s reply is completely lost in the roar of a 
racing car which tears by on the road with the muffler 
open. Nan claps her hands to her ears, ICosoff 
leans back with his eyes closed. 

Nan {as the noise subsides) : This is going to be 
perfect. I don’t know when I’ve had such a 
restful day. 

Kosoff : Turn, Anushka, turn ! 

Nan (Jumpily) : What’s the matter ? 

[She turns quickly. 

Kosoff : It is only that I wished to see your 
profile and the charming curves of your throat. 

Nan (angrily) : You big nit-wit ! 

Kosoff : Comroe tu es belle, ma petite I 
(Suddenly rising and approaching Nan with out’- 
stretched arms.) Anushka, my adored one ! I 
worship you ! 

[Nan rises to avoid his embrace. 

Nan (kicking him viciously in the shin) : And see 
how you like it. 

[Kosoff makes a grimace of pain and hobbles back 
to his chair. 

Kosoff : You are right. I am a pitiable object. 
Why do I continue to live ? What is the meaning 
of life ? No one has ever been able to tell us. We 
are born, we suffer, we die. What is there to 
distinguish us from the beasts of the field ? 
Only our immortal souls, which we receive 
from God. But I no longer believe in God, 
Anushka. I am an unhappy man, my cherished 
one. An exile from my native Russia 1 And the 
faith in God which my mother gave me, I have 
lost that, too. 


[He takes out his handkerchiefs blows his nose 
sonorously, and wipes his eyes. Nan looks at him, 
completely baffled and bewildered. Then she sighs 
deeffly and taking up her chair moves it with careful 
deliberation away from the table, and seats herself 

Nan {yery sweetly) : Listen, Ivan the Terrible, 
there s sometlung about you that appeals to my 
maternal instinct. So I*m going to talk to you 
very slowly and very distinctly, in nice little 
words of one syllable that wouldn’t hurt a fly 
Is that all right ? ' 

Koso^ : mon ange ! Ta voix douce ! Ta 

chair d^hcieuse ! 

[He rubs his injured shin. 

{whistling) : Phew-ew ! Pay attention now. 
i^he holds up a forefinger.) Look, just keep your eve 
fixed on this. It’ll make it easier for you to 
concentrate. Now try to think back, very hard, 
and maybe you’ll remember a conversation we 
had in London about four weeks ago : you and 
1 and Sister Mitzi- 


^helast remaining slice of the orange) : 
Ah, Mitzi ! She was beautiful, too. But she had 
not your soul. 


Nan ; No, she always had her own. That’s the 
way we were brought up—a soul apiece all the 
way around. (Mrs. Evans is heard offstage right 
humming the refrain of Giovanezza.) But you ./o 

about our conversation ? 
{As Evans appears at the right and crosses the 

terrace.) Sweet Moses, here’s Mrs. Thomas Cook. 

[S^ rises and going over to the recliner, seats herself 

XtX it* 


Mrs. Evans {bustling up) : Well, good afternoon ! 
1 guess you must be Miss Nanette Dodge. 

Nan ; Yes, I am—if I do say so, myself. 
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Mrs. Evans : I thought you must be. You do 
look a little like your pictures, after all. 

Nan : Well, anyhow, I make an honest effort to. 

Mrs. Evans : I never take a good picture, my¬ 
self. My friends always say : “ My goodness, is 
that supposed to be you ! ” Well, it certainly is a 
pleasure to meet you. Miss Dodge. But, I 
shouldn’t be calling you Miss Dodge, should I, 
now that you’re Princess Ivanoff*. And I sup¬ 
pose this is Prince Ivanoff? 

Nan : Well—practically. 

Mrs. Evans : How do you do. Prince Ivanoff? 
I’m very glad to know you. 

K.OSOFF (with a deep sigh) : It is a great happiness. 

Mrs. Evans (seating herself) : I suppose I really 
should introduce myself. I’m Mrs. Evans and I’m 
an American. 

Nan : It’s the country of the future. 

Mrs. Evans : Oh, I wouldn’t think of living 
anywhere but in America. 

Nan ; That’s what I mean. 

Mrs. Evans : These foreign places are lovely to 
visit and all that—but when you see the way 
they live ! No, thank you ! Well, it’s certainly 
exciting to meet a real prince. That doesn’t 
happen every day in the week. 

Nan : You’re right ! There’s always that ! 

Mrs. Evans (to Kosoff, explanatorily) : Of course, 
we don’t have princes or anything like that in 
America. 

Nan : I’m beginning to feel a little homesick. 

Mrs. Evans : Well, it’s only natural for a young 
girl to feel that way when she’s first married. 
My goodness, I remember when Mr. Evans and 
I first settled in Columbus, I just used to cry my 
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eyes out, thinking about Akron. But you soon 
get over that. It’s the old story that a woman 
has to leave the home she was raised in, to 
cleave to her husband. 


Nan : I don’t mind a story being a little old, as 
long as It’s funny. 

Mrs. Evans {a little uncertainly) : That’s right 
You young girls have the right idea. Always 
take a cheerful view of things. And Prince, I 
want to tell you that I think you’re a very lucky 
man. American girls make wonderful wives. 

Well, you couldn’t have selected a lovelier spot 
tor your honeymoon. 


Kosoff : Do you think so ? I hnd it very melan¬ 
choly. The blue sky, the flowers, the sea—and 
we have so few years in which to enjoy them all. 

[He sighs profoundly. 


Mrs. Evans : Why, that’s no way for a young 
married man to talk. I*m sure your wife doesn’t 
like that. American girls always like to look on 
the bright side. Don’t they, Mrs. Ivanoff ? 

Nan : Whenever they can find it. 


Mrs. Evans : Certainly. (^Rising and going over to 
i^osoFP.) You should be more cheerful about 
things, if not for your own sake, then for hers. 
1 hat s one thing about our American men, they 
know that the most precious gift in the world is 
a girl s love and so they try to do eveivthing 

make things easy for their wives. 
Charlie comes out of the hotel carrying his suit^ 

case) Goodness, Mr. Carroll, you’re not leaving 
us, are you ? ^ 


Charlie : ’Fraid so. 


M^. Evans : Why, what a shame ! And just 
when such distinguished guests are with us. I 
want you to meet Princess- 

Charlie : Thanks. I’ve met the Princess. 
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Mrs. Evans : Oh, have you ? And the Prince, 
too, I suppose ? 

Charlie : No, I haven’t had the honour. 

Mrs. Evans : Oh, well, then, allow me. Prince 
Ivanoff, this is Mr. Carroll, a young American 
gentleman. {The two men nod distantly.) I know it 
must be a pleasure for you to meet a fellow- 
coimtryman of your wife. 

Nan : Yes, you two boys really should know 
each other. 

Mrs. Evans : Are you leaving right away, Mr. 
Carroll ? 

Charlie : On the boat for Naples. 

Mrs. Evans : Oh, then, perhaps you’ll mail 
some letters for me, in Naples. 

Charlie : Yes, sure—anything ! 

Mrs. Evans : I’ll go and address the envelopes 
right away. And you do all you can to make 
Prince Ivanoff and his little wiie feel at home. 

\She enters the hotel. 

Nan : Why certainly, Mr. Carroll ! Come and 
join our little family circle. Perhaps you would 
like to tell us an amusing anecdote or two. A 
great traveller like you— (^s Kosoff rises, 

wearily) Where are^yow going ? 

Kosoff : I think I shall retire to my room, 
Anushka. 

Nan {intercepting him) ; I think you shall not ! 
There are a lot of things about my mamed life 
that I don’t like—you, chiefly—and you’re 
going to stay right here until we get ’em fixed 
up. So just sit down and make yourself comfy. 
{Angrily, as Kosoff sinks resignedly back into a 
chair.) I’m awfully sorry to inconvenience you 
two, but this thing is kind of important to me, 
however much it bores you. 


Oharlie : Well, go Rliead. I*iii willing to listen 
to anything you’ve got to say. 

Nan : Gosh, you are a fine, big-hearted fellow, 
after all. 

Charlie : Oh, come on, you’ve made enough 
cracks about me. 

[Kunie appears on the balcony opposite and tries 
to attract Charlie’s attention. 

Nan : If you’d had intelligence enough- 

Charlie {seeing Kunie) : Excuse me a minute. 

[He goes to the parapet. Nan and Kosofp uuatch 

him; she with intense jealousy he with great 
interest. 

Charlie {shouting across to Kunie) : Be ready in 
fifteen minutes. We’ll have to walk around by 
the back road. 

fKuNiE s reply is drowned in the roar o/* a racing~ 
car. General Skulany appears on the balcorry. 
He is a bullet-headed Slav^ who wears the blouse of 
a Rumanian peasant, Skulany seizes Kunie 
roughly by the arm and pulls her out of sight. 
Charlie turns away, exndently troubled. 

Charlie {turning his attention to Nan again) : 

Well, what about all the explaining you want 
to do ? ; 

Nan ; Oh, what’s the use ? 

Charlie : Well, suit yourself. You’re the one 

that s been shouting for a chance to explain, 

{A pause.) Anyhow, it’s what you came here for, 
isn’t it ? 

Nan : I didn t expect to find you in the arms of 
a Balkan enchantress. 

Charlie ; And what about you and the dear 
Prince ? You keep forgetting that little detail. 

Nan : Can’t you get it through your thick head 
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that I couldn’t hate him more if I were related 
to him ? 

Charlie : Then, why did you marry him ? 

Nan : I’d tell you if you could manage to give 
me your attention for five minutes. 

Charlie : Something about your sister Mitzi, 
Well ? 

Nan : Yes, a lot about my sister Mitzi. She had 
an affair with him in Paris, during the War, and 
she was damn fool enough to write him a 
bunch of letters and if I may say so, what 
letters ! 

Charlie : Oh, blackmail, huh ? 

Nan : You have such a quick mind ! 

K.OSOFF : A Kosoff could never be a black¬ 
mailer. Surely, it is not my fault that the 
Soviets have robbed me of my paternal estate. 

Nan : Well, thank heaven, no one can rob you 
of your sterling character. ( 'To Charlie) The 
dear boy showed up in London, about a month 
ago and pointed out to Mitzi what hot reading 
the letters would make, if judiciously circulated 
among the right people. 

Charlie : The last of the Romanoffs. 

Nan : I hope so. Well, you can readily imagine 
^fitzi, with her two kids, named respectively 
Sonny and Baby, and her husband named 
Thomas Norton. She threw a duck-fit and came 
and spilled the whole thing to me. Well, we 
figured out how we could raise a reasonable 
amount of money, between us, but when Ivan 
the Terrible began to talk in eight and nine 
figures, we were just about sunk. 

Charlie ; So you- ! 

Nan {holding up her hand) : Presently, presently. 
Unless you’d rather tell this story, yourself. 
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Charlie : Sorry. 

K.OSOFF : Do you think it is from choice that I 
go about selling letters to people ? I find it a 
most exhausting business. {He sighs deeply) 
Most exhausting. 

Nan : Poor boy ! {To Charlie) Where were 
we . Oh yes ! We told him we couldn’t make 
the grade. But dear Ivan, who is nothing if not 
resourceful, had discovered that I was to get a 
sizable chunk of money from father’s estate 
when I gave my lily-white hand in marriage. 

^ 1 ^^® good enough to say, that while he 
really hadn’t figured on being compelled to 
take me along with the money, he was willing 

to go out of his way, to that extent, to oblige a 
couple of ladies. 

Charlie : And you let yourself -! 

Nan : Whoa, boy, whoa ! 

Charlie : Go on. 

Nan : Thanks. Well, me, I made a courtesy, and 

1 said no and Mitzi, she said no, also. But that 

very night, what does little Nan come upon 

but sister Mitzi, in the act of imbibing one 
gallon of iodine. 

Charlie : No ! 

Nan : Ah, but yes, monsieur. Well, sir, the 

Dodges have never been iodine-drinkers. So I 

had another pow-wow with the big Slav, and 

finally we fixed it up between us, that he was to 

lead me to the altar, get the cash ; and in a 

couple of months or so, I was to get a Paris 
divorce. 

Charlie : Well, I’ll say that that was a hell of a 
mess to let yourself in for ! 

Nan : WeU, you see, darling. I didn’t have the 

your sage advice* You were taking the 
waters on your Sicilian estates at the moment. 
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Charlie : You could have- 

Nan : Listen, Charlie boy, don’t tell me what I 
could have done or should have done. Between 
Alitzi reaching for the iodine bottle on one side 
of me, and Ivan Ivanovitch flourishing the 
letters on the other side, there was nothing to 
do but to get it settled—and in a hurry, at that. 

CrLARLiE : Mitzi had no right to let you- 

Nan : Oh, she made enough fuss about it. She 
said she wouldn’t have it, and I said she would, 
and she said she wouldn’t and I said she would, 
and it went on like that for hours until finally I 
got a decision on points. But brother-in-law 
Tom was really magnificent—the balmy idiot i 
You have a staunch friend in Tom Norton, my 
lad. You should have heard him, when I told 
him I was marrying Ivan. He made perfectly 
beautiful speeches about the heardessness of the 
modern American girl ; and how, for the sake 
of a title she will cast aside a fine, wholesome, 
upstanding chap—that’s you, dear heart ! 

flCosoFF takes up the remaining orange and pokes 
helplessly at it with his knife. 

Charlie ; Thanks. 

Nan : It’s Tom’s description, not mine. Yes, 
cast aside, etcetera and give yourself to a half¬ 
witted, impecunious, degenerate, foreign rot¬ 
ter— 

ICosoFF : He is an illiterate barbarian, this 
Thomas Norton. 

[He pokes at the orange again. 

Nan {to Charlie) : Ivan and Tom don’t like 
each other. {Impatiently) Here, for heaven’s 
sake, Kosoff, give that thing to me ! 

[She snatches the knife and orange from him and 
starts to peel the orange* 
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Kosoff {graUfully) : Thank you, my darhng. 

Nan {with sudden anger) : No, I’ll be damned if I 
do i 


[SJu turns and hurls the orange into the bedroom. 
IvosoFF sighs and closes his eyes. 

Nan (to Ghajrlie) : WeU, not to keep you too 
long from your little friend across the way, we 
were quietly united in holy wedlock on Monday. 

Charlie : Yeah, I read about it. 


N^ : So you did. Apparently you read 
thing but letters. 


every- 


Gharlie : So, it was just a formal marriage, to 
cover the money deal, is that the idea ? I mean 

didn’t—^^ mean you’re—I mean you 


[He breaks off in embarrassment. 

Nan i^qually embarrassed) : That’s the boy. be 

(fVith sudden anger) What the 
hell business is it of yours, I’d like to know ? But 

i -/Chesterfield, if I am all that 

girl should be, it isn’t any thanks to my 


Charlie : What do you mean by that ? 

iGesticulaling) 

deUcioS’. sweet. My skin 


Charlie : Say, I’d like to get to know that boy ! 

Ume ' ^ together some 

f *°‘=*'‘* equal though. 

( eating ^rself) So when we got to Paris he 

informed me that he had conceived a great 

takln*^ th""' informed me th« he 

had taken the precaution of retaining photo¬ 
graphic copies of the letters and that, for tmding 
purposes, they were practically as good as thi 
originals. You follow me, I take it ? 
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Charlie : Yes, I follow you all right. 

K.OSOFF : You have stolen the photographic 
copies, Anushka. You entered my room and 
stole them. It was not honourable, my darling. 

[Nan stares at him for a moment in open-mouthed 
astonishment. 

Nan {struggling for zvords) : You- 1 (She breaks 

off.) God, what an inadequate language English 
is. 

K.OSOFF : I should like to have the photographs 
back again. Please be good enough to tell me 
where they are. 

Nan : With pleasure. They’re at the bottom of 
the Bay of Naples. 

Kosoff {with a sigh) : I was afraid that you 
would destroy them. 

Nan : You Russians are positively psychic. 
{To Charlie) Well, I had a lovely night in the 
Hotel Grillon, with my big he-man whining and 
scratching at my door. And in the cold grey 
a.m., while hubby was having his imperial bath, 

I rummaged among his effects and found the 
pretty pictures—negatives, positives, expletives 
and all. 

Charlie ; You ought to have your head ex¬ 
amined. 

Nan : All right. Doc, whatever you say. {To 
K-OSOFf) Now, just what is it that you have in 
mind ? You know damned well that I’d commit 
hari-kari before I’d have any Kosoff within 
eleven kilometres of me. So suppose we just 
settle down to a nice quiet little divorce and call 
it a day ? 

Kosoff : It is impossible, my darling. 

Nan : What do you mean, impossible ? You 
got your money, didn’t you ? 
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Kosoff : Ah, money, money ! In that respect 
my darling you are like all the other Ameri¬ 
cans. You think only of money. 

Nan : I know it. Materialism is the curse of 
American civilisation. We are a pioneer people, 
as yet untouched by the refining influlnc<f of 
turopean culture. Money is our God. Take for 
^ample an African blackmailer and how 
h^Pe^s ^ You st^e a bargain with him, 

Dofs ‘he letters. 

^ T ^ he is a crude fellow, with 

o feeling for art and no understanding for the 
higher things of life. You, on the other hand-— 

srd&’sfkSd' x°y“.nk'*sk i 

Kosoff (sigAwg deeply) : Anushka, do not make 

‘j London to see Mitzi’s husband 

Norton ^ ‘^“hke this Thomas 

mm^ to ^ distasteful and tire- 

r^ons^ obliged to explain to him the 

N^ : Honest, Ivan, you wouldn’t be as low as 
that, would you ? You couldn’t be. 

^SOFF : I find this conversation most fatiguing 
(He looks about.) Where has Hugo gone ? I ftfi 
the need of a glass of port. ' • 

“ “’“'■‘f. suddenly strides over to 
the as^nished -f^osovF, seizes him by the collar 

jerks him to h^ Jeel, and hits him in fhe jaw. it is 

not a very hard blow, but it makes Kosoff sit down 
quite suddenly on the pavement, 

hi^ shouldn’t do that to 

him. I don t think he likes it. {As a racins-car 

And you were right about the auto- 
mobde race. It’s on. (To Kosoff) Ivan d^r, 
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I think you should get up. You’ll catch your 
death of cold sitting there on those stones. 
(Going over to him.) Gome on, sugar-plum, give 
mamma your little hand. (He takes her out¬ 
stretched hand.) Oop-la ! (Shepulls him to his Jeet.) 
Xha-at’s it ! 

Charlie (menacingly) ; I think I’ll knock him 
down again. 

Nak (intervening) : No, don’t, Charlie ! It’s so 
much trouble getting him up. (As Kosoff starts 
uncertainly in the wrong direction) No, no i The 
other way, sweetheart. (She turns him around.) 
See where those French windows are ? Well, 
right in there. Just follow this crack in the pave¬ 
ment and you can’t miss it. Xhat’s right— (As 
K.OSOFF enters the room at the lejl) And tell 
Stepan to dust off the seat of your pants. 

[Stepah closes the French windows. 

Charlie (looking after him) : Say, what do you 
suppose ever made me soak him like that ? It’s 
the hrst time in my life I ever hit anybody. 

Nan : I know. He affects people that way. He’s 
like an old hat on the sidewalk. You can’t see 
him without wanting to kick him. It’s just swell 
being married to him. 

% 

[She sits down suddenly and begins to ciy. 

Charlie (going to her) : Why, you poor old 
bambina \ 

[He fondles her hair. 

Nan (miserably) : Old crybaby, you mean. (As 
Charlie, remembering Kunie, wrenches himself 
away) Gome, come, my girl, no weakness I (She 
wipes her eyes.) Well, that, in brief, is my story. 

Charlie : Gosh, you’re certainly in a hell of 
a mess. He can block a Paris divorce. 

Nan : Well, I thought of that point myself. 
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Charlie : He could even follow you back to 
America and throw a wrench into the machinery 

Nan : Don’t I know it ? 

Girlie : Of course, if you told a court the 
whole story- 

ari^all^^^ mean spill everything about Mitzi 

Charlie : Well, it’s every man for himself if 
you ask me. ’ 

Nan : But not if you ask me. 

Charlie : Where is Mitzi ? In London ? 

Nan : Uh-huh. I shot her a wire, telling her 

my way here. But what do you think 
she s going to do for me ? 

Charlie : She ought to do something. She eot 
you into this. ® 

Nan ; She did not, Charlie. I got myself into it, 

Charlie : There’s another point. I don’t know 
what your standing is, as a citizen, under the 
Italian law and the British law and the Russian 
law—not to mention the American law. 

Nan ; Oh go on and mention it. 

Charlie (suddenly) : I’m going to telephone. 

Nan : Now, that’s the best solution I’ve heard 

to Q^tC* 

Charlie : The American consul in Naples ought 

advice. I’ll sel if 

Mrs. de Medici can get him on the phone. 

Nah : Maybe I ^uld hire the little Italian girl 
to bump Ivan off. ® 

Charlie : No, she only commits crimes of pas¬ 
sion. Maybe you ought to get out of Italy. 
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Nan : What ? Leave sunny Italy ? Banyan trees 
and tsetse flies. The glorious Taj Mahal, last 
resting-place of Madame de Pompadour ! Look, 
why don’t you just go ahead, I just wanted to 
give you the facts, that was all. I didn’t expect 
you to do anything about it. 

Charlie : I want to do anything I can to get 
you out of this jam. (Nan does not answer,) Why 
won’t you be reasonable about it ? 

Nan : You mean, inspired "hyyour exhibition of 
reasonableness ? 

Charlie : Anybody else in my position- 

Nan ; You’ll miss your boat. 

Charlie : Oh, cut it out, can’t you ? If you’d 
had sense enough to telegraph me from 
Paris- 

Nan : You mean you could have left here, 
yesterday. 

Charlie : That isn’t what I mean at all. And 
you know damned well it isn’t. The trouble 
with you is that like all women- 

Nan : Attaboy ! Go on and tell me about all 
women. 

Charlie : I’m going to tell you about your¬ 
self— 

[A scream is heard from the road. 

Kunie’s Voice : Sharles ! Sharles \ 

Charlie ; Gosh, that’s Kunie. 

[He runs across the terrace and down the steps* 

Nan : And don’t hurry back. 

[Offstage are heard KIunie’s hysterical sobbing and 
Charlie’s altercation with the guard, at the gate. 
Finally, the argument ends abruptly, the gate creaks 
open and shuts again. Nan, who has been watching, 
enters the hotel, angry and hurt as Charlie and 
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KuNm come up the steps. Kunie is still sobbine 
and her face shows a red bruise, Charlie carries 
her valise and has his other arm about her, 

Charlie {comforting Kunie) : All right, kid, it*s 
all right. {Leading her to a chair) Just sit down 
and pull yourself together. There, that’s it ! 

Kunie {clinging to him) : Ach, Shades ! 

C^LIE : Never mind, it’s aU right now. Here, 
take a drink. * 

[He offers her her half-finished glass. 

Kunie : No, I do not wish for it. 

Charlie [starting to go) : WeU, let me get you 
some cognac. ® ^ 

Kunie : No, Sharles, nossing. Do not go away. 

Charlie : All right, I’m right here. Only a shot 
oi cognac- ' 

Kunie ; No, please. 

Charlie : All right, whatever you say. [Looking 

^out, um^ily) Wonder what became of-- [ TP 

Kunie) Feel a little better, now ? 

Kunie : Yes, soon I will be better. 

you will. What did he do to 
you, the big bum—hit you ? 

5s hTs 

Kunie : Not so much as before. 

^ARLra : It’s all swoUen. You ought to- 

“ minute. [He moisUns his 
put thil'^o^ ^ * ^o<^a-wa/«ryrom the syphon.) Here, 

Kunie [complying) ; Sank you, Sharles. 
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Charlie : Maybe I can get Mrs. de’ Medici- 

K.UNIE : No, it is better now. Do not go away. 

Ghari-ie : What did he do that for, the dirty 
swine ? 

K-Unee : When I told him I am going wis you, 
he sinks right away zat you are one of his 
enemies and zat I am betraying him. 

Charlie : Well, I’m one of his enemies, all right. 
What I ought to do is go over and drop him off 
the balcony. I’ve tasted blood once this after¬ 
noon and a Rumanian general is just my dish. 

Kunie : No, you must not do it, Sharles. 

Charlie : Well, whatever you say. 

ICuNiE : I am now srough wis him. I will sit 
here for five minutes and zen we will go, yes ? 

Charlie : Why, I don’t know, Kunie. You see, 
something has come up- 

Kunie : You do not wish to go ? 

Charlie : Sure, I do ! I wouldn’t have asked 
you, would I, if I hadn’t wanted to ? 

Kunie : Zen-? 

Charlie : It’s just something that’s come up. 
You see. Nan- 

Kunie : Oh, ze Prinzessin- ! 

Charlie : Now please don’t misunderstand me, 
Kunie. This has nothing to do with you and 
me, at all. It’s simply that Nan has got herself 

into an awful jam-You know what I mean 

—trouble—difficulty. 

Kunie : But her husband is here, no ? 

Charlie : That’s just it ! I/e's the difficulty. I 
can’t explain it all now, but he’s making things 
unpleasant for her. And I can’t just run off and 
leave her alone with him, in a strange country, 
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a million miles from anywhere. You see, after 
all, she and I- 

Kunie : Yes, I know zat. Only you have told 
me- 

Charlie {taking her hands) : Kunie, listen to me. 
Everything I said to you, goes. AYe’re going to 
Paris together, just as we arranged. All I’m ask- 
you to do is to wait until to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, so as to give me a chance to do something 
about Nan. You can get a room for the night- 

Kunie : I sink you wish rasser to go wis her, 
no ? 

Charlie : Now just forget all that, will you ? 
I ve told you how I feel about you and what 
I want to do. Why should I lie about it ? 

Kunie : You are caring for me, a little, yes ? 

Charlie : I think you’re great ! {Kissing her) 
There, take that ! How’s the eye ? 

Kunie : It is not hurting much now. 

Charlie : That’s good. I hope that when that 
boy gets to Rumania the place blows up under 
him. Tell you what you do now, you go up to 
my room and lie down, while I t^ to telephone 
to the American Consul. Wait a minute ! First, 
I want to put the fear of God into that son-of- 
a-borzoi in there. {Me strides over to Kosofp’s bed-^ 
room, pashes open the French windows and thrusts his 
head into the room.) Listen, little father, I’m on 
my way to telephone the American Consul in 

T»n^u * y®^ monkey-business, 

1 11 have you thrown to the bolsheviks. {As 

bxEPAN appears and closes the zvindows) And that 
goes for you, too, you irregular verb ! {To 
Kunie as he turns away) Gosh, it’s wonderful the 
way a plain American citizen like me bosses 
these foreign potentates around. {As he sees Mrs. 

approaching from the hotel) Low bridge, 
here s little \liss Columbus^ Better go up and 
he down, Kunie. 
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[He hurries toward the entrance door. 

Mrs. Evans [encountering him in the doorway) ; 
Oh, here are the letters, Mr. Carroll. 

Charlie [hurrying into the house) ; Not going 
until to-morrow. 

Mrs. Evans : Oh, but I thought—— ! Good¬ 
ness, young people nowadays never seem to 
know what they want to do. [Seeing Kunie) Oh, 
how do you do. Miss Wendell ? Why, what’s the 
matter ? Did you get something in your eye ? 

K.UNTE : It is nossing. 

Mrs. Evans : Why, that’s too bad ! A cinder or 
something, I suppose. Well, it’s no wonder with 
all these automobile races. Be careful not to rub 
it. Miss Wendell. Xhe best thing to do is to pull 
the lid down tight and rub the other eye. [As the 
droning of an aeroplane motor is heard overhead) Oh, 
is that an aeroplane ? 

[They both look up. 

Mrs. Evans : Do you see it. Miss Wendell ? 

K.UN 1 E [pointing up) : Yes, zere it is ! 

Mrs. Evans : Where ? Oh yes, I see it. My, it 
just makes me shiver every time I see one of 

those things- They look so insecure, just up 

there in the air like that, without any support. 

I suppose you’ve heard about Charles Lind¬ 
bergh, the young American, who flew across 
the ocean ? 

Kunie : Yes, surely. 

Mrs. Evans : Wonderful, wasn’t it ? I always 
say that I wouldn’t do what he did for all the 
money in the world. And you know what I liked 
best about it all was the way he refused to touch 
a drop of all that wine that those French people 
tried to make him drink. They can say what 
they like about us, but American boys do have 
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wonderful strength of character. (As Rowlin- 
soN appears at the left) Aeroplane, Mr. Rowlin- 
son. Do you see it ? 

Rowlinson (looking up) : Oh yes ! I must say 
I’m getting rather fed up on airplanes. 

Kunie (seizing this opportunity to escape) : If you 
will please excuse me. 

[She goes toward the hotel. 

Mrs. Evans (shaking her head) : Poor girl, she 
has her hands full. From what I hear, the 
General is a very sick man. Well, Mr. Rowlin¬ 
son, I had a nice little chat with the Prince and 
his little wife. 

Rowlinson : Oh, really ? 

Mrs. Evans : Yes, indeed ! They make a charm¬ 
ing couple. She’s a lovely little woman—just as 
quiet and nice as she can be. And he seems veiv 
nice, too. Very democratic and all that. Of 
course, like a lot of these foreigners, he’s in¬ 
clined to be a little gloomy—you know, sort of 

dark side, but I told him_ 

(The rnustc of Aida is heard faintly offstage, as a door 

so^wlure the house is opened.) Oh, listen 1 Is 
that the radio ? 

Rowlinson ; Yes, I daresay. They're broad- 
Rbelifve*^^ Carlo, in Naples, 


Mrs Evans {enthusiastically) , Oh, how exciting ! 
Uon t you want to come and hear it ? ^ 

Rowlinson : Well, I don't mind. I do think, 
though, that the opera is rather wicked. 

Mrs. Evans {anxiously) : Oh, do you ? 

‘^ey're always such frightful 

crime. I don't think^such 
things should be permitted. 

Mrs. Evans : StiU, they're usuaUy in a foreign 
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language so no one really knows what they’re 
about. 

Rowutt^soN : Well, at any rate, it’s ^lot as harm- 
hearing them on the radio as it is seeing them 
in the theatre. I don’t approve of the theatre. 

AIrs. Evans ; Oh, don’t you ? I love to go to the 
theatre. 

Rowlinson ; W^ell, I used to enjoy it, too, until 
I discovered that actors are frightfully dishonest 
persons. 

AIrs. Evans {^pained) : Well, I had no idea of 
that ! 

Rowlinson : Yes, they are. They pretend to be 
somebody that’s quite unlike themselves. I saw a 
play once about the Prophet Jeremiah and 
afterwards I met the chap who played the 
principal part and do you know, he wasn’t a 
bit like the Prophet Jeremiah. Now I call that 
dishonest. 

Mrs. Evans : Well, I surely am sorry to hear that 

about actors- {^Excitedly as the French windows 

at the lejt open) Wait, maybe this is the Prince. 

fKosoFF comes out on to the terrace. He has changed 
to an English lounge-suit. He crosses to the middle 
oj" the terracey then stops to light a cigarette. 

Mrs. Evans : Well, Prince Ivanoff, I see you’re 
beginning to make yourself at home. I’d like 
you to meet Mr. Rowlinson. 

K-Osoff (wtth a deep sigh) : It is a great happi¬ 
ness. 

Rowlinson : I’m delighted to meet you. Prince 
Ivanoff. 

M^rs. Evans ; Mr. Rowlinson is a great artist. 

Rowlinson : Oh, I say, hardly that ! 

Mrs. Evans : Now, don’t be modest, Mr. Row¬ 
linson. I suppose your charming litde wife is 
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having a nap. Prince Ivanoff. After the tiring 
trip and all. 

[Kosoff sighs deeply, 

Mrs, Evans {aside to Rowlinson) : He hasn’t a 
very happy disposition, has he? {To Kosoff) 
Gome along, Prince IvanofF, with Mr. Rowlin¬ 
son and me and listen to the opera on the radio. 
That’ll cheer you up a little. 

Kosoff ; No, I detest music. 


Mrs. Evans : Well, if you change your mind 
Gome along, Mr, Rowlinson. 

[She and Rowlinson enter the hotel. Kosoff 
looks about helplessly for a moment. Then his atten- 
twn ts attracted to Luisa, who comes out of the hotel. 

stares at her as she removes the glasses and syphon. 
1 heUy as she approaches the hotels he coughs slightly. 
Luisa instantly stops and turns. Kosoff approaches 

von Klaus comes out of the 
hotel. His face and clothes are streaked with dust and 
he carries a dusty bottle under each arm and another 
in his right hand. Kosoff motions to Luisa to go 
away. She turns obediently and enters the hotel. 

searching 

Von Klaus {putting the bottles on a table) : A 

highness. I have been 
m the wme-cellar of the establishment. The stock 

fZ. u regrettably insufficient, but 

Ltfl been fortu^nate enough to discover two 

h ' rhe Ch.mb«-(in 

t % Tu hundred twelve. A poor year 

r remained Tn 

rSc "hTpriLi'.'^ “ “““•'V 

Von Klaus {bowing) : Very good, your highness. 
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Kosoff : I have had a most unsatisfactory 
conversation with her. {Sighing deeply) She is 
most difficult, Hugo. Nevertheless, Hugo, it is 
quite impossible for me to live without her. 

Von Klaus : Naturally, your highness. 

Kosoff : On the other hand, I find the presence 
of this young American—what is his name ? 

Von Klaus : Carroll, your highness. 

Kosoff : Yes, I find his presence most offensive. 
I think it best to remove the Princess from his 
influence, h/fy cousin Anton Pavlovitch is 
occupying a villa near Rome. I think it would be 
best to proceed there. 

Von Klaus : I understand, your highness. And 
when does your highness desire to depart ? 

Kosoff : Oh, at once, Hugo, at once. I find that 
the air here weighs heavily upon my spirit. 
{Raising his arms) Ah, if it would only snow 1 

Von Klaus ; Has your highness given any 
consideration to the means whereby- {Sud¬ 

denly as Nan’s voice is luard offstage lefft) Here is 
the Princess, your highness ! 

[He whispers rapidly to Kosoff, pointing several 
times to the room at the left. Kosoff nods languidly. 
Von Klaus crosses the terrace and enters the room, 
half closing the French windows, as Nan comes out 
of the hotel carrying her valises* 

Nan {seeing Kosoff) : Oh, you’re the very boy 
I’m looking for. 

[She puts down her valises. 

Kosoff : Ah, comme tu es charmante, mon 
amie ! 

Nan {approaching him) : It may interest you to 
know that I’m going into Sorrento for a little 
privacy. But before I go, I’d like to find out 
just what it is you want. 
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Kosofp {stretching out his arms) : You, mon ame. 
I want only you. 

Nan : Stop it, will you ! Can’t you talk sense for 
a minute ? Look, Ivan, you didn’t honestly 
mean that about going to London, did you ? 

K.OSOFF : Gome with me to Rome, ma colombe, 
mon ange ! 

[He tries to put his arms about her. 

Nan {angrily^ freeing herself) : Lay off, Macduff! 

[To avoid Kosoff she faces about and retreats 
toward the left. Luisa appears in the entrance to the 
hotel, and stands looking on, in frank amusement, 

Kosoff {advancing towards Nan) : Anushka, my 
adored one ! ' > j 


Nan {retreating) i Honest, if you touch me again, 
1 U knock you flat ! 

[As she retreats toward the left, her back to the 
bedroom, the French windows open quickly and 
Stcpan and von Klaus step out, Stepan claps 
his hand oo^r Nan’s mouth and the two men drag ^r 
quickly into the room and close the windows. It is all 
over tn a second, Kosoff watches, languidly : 
Luisa %n open-mouthed astonishment. 

Mrs. de’ Medici’s Voice {sharply) : Luisa ! 
Luisa : Si, si signora ! 

[S/u turns to enter the hotel, as de’ Medici comes 
out. He takes her in his arms and kisses her. 

Mrs. de’ Medici’s Voice : Luisa ! 

Luisa ; Si, si, signora ! 

em !^ Ah"/h ^Y'!^'l^Shingly,from de’Medici and 
Zto Von happily and bursts 

,I recliner, picks 

strums an accompaniment to the 
melody. Kosoff seals himself wearily at the right. 

The curtain falls slowly. 
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ACT III 


A.t the rise of the curtain, the situation is unchanged. 
The chess-players are absorbed in their game. 
Kosoff drops off to sleep, then awakens with a start, 
as a racing-car roars by. De* Medici is drowsily 
strumming. The French windows open. Von K.l^us 
steps out and closes the windows behind him. 

Von Klaus ; Hoheit ! 

Kosoff {turning) : Ach, it is you, Hugo ! 

Von Klaus ; Pardon, your highness, but I find 
it necessary to consult your highness- 

Kosoff : Why can I never be left to self¬ 
contemplation ? Ah well, it is the penalty of my 
position. 

Von Klaus : I deeply regret, your highness- 

Kosoff : It does not matter, Hugo, it does not 
matter. What does Pushkin say ? But that does 
not matter, either. 

[He* Medici drops off to sleep. 

Von Klaus : It is imperative, your highness, to 
consider the means of conveying the Princess to 
your cousin’s villa. 

Kosoff : I leave all that to you, Hugo. Do you 
agree with me, Hugo, that Americans are an 
unpleasant race ? 

Von Klaus : I find them insufferable, your high¬ 
ness. Is it your highness’ desire that I should 
engage a motor-car ? 

Kosoff ; Yes. But not the sort that brought me 
here from Sorrento. 

Von Klaus : I am afraid that the vicinity offers 
nothing better, your highness. 

Kosoff {clutching his head) ; Ach, it seems that I 
always doomed to defbat ! Why do I not end 
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my miserable existence ? It would be so simple— 
so simple I 

Von K.LAUS : Something has, at this moment, 
occurred to me, your highness. I have observed 
that the gentleman who occupies the villa 
across the road—he is a Rumanian general, 
your highness—is the possessor of an excellent 
Hispano-Suiza motor-car. It has occurred to me 
that if your highness would be willing to pur¬ 
chase the motor-car- 

Kosoff (wearily ) : Whatever is necessary, Hugo, 

Von KLi-aus : Naturally, I do not know if the 
motor-car is for sale. 

Kosoff : If he is a Rumanian general, every¬ 
thing that he has is for sale. 

Von Ki*aus : Very good, your highness. The 
motor-car can then be held in readiness at the 
garden gate. I shall visit the General now and 
endeavour—No, upon second thought, your 
highness, it would be better if your highness 
would condescend to negotiate in person, with the 
General. Your highness’ rank and bearing- 

Kosoff (resignedly) : Very well, (Helplessly) 
What must I do ? Where is this General ? 

Von Klaus : In the villa directly across the road, 
your highness. With your highness’ permission, 
I shall now return to the Princess. (As Kosoff 
starts in the wrong directiori) The General resides 
in the villa just opposite, your highness. 

{He bows, enters the bedroom and closes the French 

windows. Kosoff’s attention is arrested by Luisa, 

comes out of the hotel and goes towards Kunie’s 

^^4;. ^ ^ strolls across the terrace, 

smiling coquettishly. 

Kosoff (intercepting her) : Bon jour, mignonnc, 
Luisa (smiling) : Si, si, ecceUenza. 

{She breaks into a seductive laugh. 



Kosoff (^putting his arm about her) : Gomme vous 
etes jolie, ma petite J 

Luisa : Si, si, eccellenza. 

flCosoFF kisses her. 

Mrs. de’Medici {offstage) ; Luisa ! 

Luisa : Si, si, signora ! 

[K.OSOFF, annoyed, releases her. 

Mrs. de’ Medici {coming out of the hotel and 
hurrying across the terrace) : Fate presto ! 

Luisa : Si, si, signora. 

[She smiles at Kosoff. 

Mrs. de’ Medici ; Pardon, Herr Prinz, but all 
day long, this lazy pig is making trouble. 
{Pushing Luisa toward the bags) : Fate presto 1 
Avete capito ? 

Luisa : Si, si, signora ! 

[She smiles again at Kosoff. 

M!rs. de’ A4edici {losing her temper) ; Indolente 
porcheria I 

[She seizes Luisa roughly by the arm. Kosoff 
looks on, in pained surprise. 

A'Trs. de’ ^Ledici {shaking Luisa) : Sporcacciona 1 
Fate presto ! {To Kosoff) I have left in Nor¬ 
way a husband and two children and now she is 
stealing my man. {To Luisa) Civettaccia ! 
{She shakes Luisa, forces her to her knees and slaps 
her face, de* Medici stirs.) Squaldrino ! Hit store 
svin i Dit store specktakel i Mi rubi Puomo, 
vergognosa ! 

Luisa {screaming) : Per caritA ! Mio dio, caritA ; 
Aiuto ! Soccorso ! No, signora I 

De* Medici {imperiously, springing to his feet) : 

Ma finitela ! . 

DE* Medici releases Luisa who hurries into 
the house with Kunie*s bag. 
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De’ Medici {approaching MCrs. de’ Medici) : En- 
trate ! Andate dentro e finitelo 1 


[He points to the entrance door. He raises his hand 
threateningly. 

Mrs. de* Medici {meekly) : Si, si ! 

[She hurries into the hotel. De’ Medici, muttering 
angrily, follows. Kosofp sighs deeply, presses his 
hand to his forehead and goes toward the left, as 
Mary Elizabeth Dodge Norton—Mitzi— 
hurries on at the right, obviously in a state of great 
agitation. Mrrzi is ten years older than Nan, but 
is still very attrtutive. She is expensively and 
modishly dressed, but her high-heeled slippers are 
covered with dust and she limps, painfully. She 

about the terrace and catches sight 
of Kosofp just as he is about to hurry off in an 
attempt to avoid her. 


Mrrzi {sharply) : Ivan. 

pCosoFF turns in pained surprise. 

Kosofp : Ah, Mitzi ! Are you here also ? 

Mitzi {decisively) : Yes, I am ! 

Kosofp {crossing to her) : What happiness ! {He 

raises her hand languidly and kisses it.) You look 
fatigued, my darling. 

Mitzi {sinking into a chair) : Fatigued ! I’m iust 

^ London ind 

from Sorrento 

{Impatiently) ; Where is Nan, anyhow ? 

S'= Anushka ? Ah. 
yes, ol course, you wish to see her. It is Quite 
natural, you are sisters. ^ 

Mitzi ; Well, where is she ? 

^n°geT’' ' =>he is not here, my 

Mitzi : Well, where has she gone ? 
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Kosoff ; She has gone to visit a ruined mon¬ 
astery, on top of a neighbouring mountain. I 
no longer have an interest in such curiosities. 
Aly native Russia is full of ruined monasteries 
—full of ruined monasteries ! 

A4!itzi : So she’s gone off by herself^ I suppose. 
If that isn’t just like Nan ! She does the most 
exasperating- 

Rosoff ; No, my darling. A young American 
is with her. His name has escaped me. A most 
unpleasant fellow. 

Mrrzi ; Not Charlie Carroll ? 

ICosoFF : Yes, Carroll. A barbarian. 

Mitzi : When will they be back ? 

K.OSOFF : To-morrow, I believe. They are 
spending the night in the monastery. 

Mitzi {scandalised) : W^hy, Ivan. Do you mean 
to say that Nan and Charlie Carroll are spending 
the night together in a ruined monastery ? 

Rosoff : Do not be alarmed, my darling. An 
elderly American lady has accompanied them. 

jMrrzi ; Thank heaven for that, anyway, 
{Bursting out) Just what is the matter between 
you and Nan ? 

Rosoff {wearily) ; I do not understand you, 
Mitzi. 

M^rrzi ; Nan telegraphed me from Paris- 

{Breaking off) : Isn’t there some place where we 
can have a little privacy ? 

Rosoff : These gentlemen do not understand 
English. Afais peut-^tre, tu veux parler fran^ais ? 

Mjtzi {crossly) : No, I don’t. I want to know 
what you’ve done to Nan. 

Rosoff : I ? Your questions perplex me. Do not 
begin to ask me questions, my darling. I am 
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filled with profound malaise. {Pounding his 
chest.) Weltschmerz ! Weltschmerz ! Ah, Mitzi, 
when you hold your head like that, it makes me 
think of you as you were, ten years- 

Mitzi {sharply) : Never mind about that ! I 
want to know- 


Kosoff : Ah, those delicious nights in Barbizon ! 
Do you recall- 

Mitzi {agitated) : It*s disgusting of you to keep 
talking about the past. You know we agreed to 
forget all about that. 

Kosoff : How can I forget, when I see you 
looking so ? 

Mitzi ; Well, you’ve simply got to, that’s all. 
You know that we setUed all that, in London. 
I thought everything was arranged and then, 
out of a clear sky, I get this telegram from 
Nan. {She takes a telegram from her bag.) It just 
simply drove me frantic. {Reading the telegram) 
‘ Ivan has suddenly turned sour and-” 

Kosoff {with an expression of disgust turns right) : 
Turned sour ? 


I^ZI : Yes, that’s what it says. {Reading) 
Ivan has suddenly turned sour and I am putting 
SIX frontiers between us. Stop. Don’t let him 
put anything over on you as I have the goods, 
btop. In case of fire wire me care of Charlie, 
Pensione de’Medici, Sorrento. Nan.” What did 
you do to her and what goods is she talking 


Koso^ {putting his hand to his head) : This is 
most fau^ing ! I do not understand the langu¬ 
age in which this telegram is written. 

: Oh, thU is simply terrible ! When I got 
mis telegram, I simply didn’t know what to do. 

1 decided that me only thing to do was to 
come here. And now, it seems mat I might just 
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as well have stayed at home with Nan off on a 
picnic, somewhere, and you behaving in a 
most disgusting manner. 

Kosoff : It would have been better if our 
parents had drowned us all, as they do in 
Russia with young cats. I must leave you now, 
Mitzi. 

AIttzi ; Now where are you going ? 

Kosoff : To visit a compatriot, my darling—a 
nnlitary gentleman with whom I have business. 

Mitzi : How long will you be gone ? 

Kosoff (shrugging his shoulders') : I cannot say. 
These generals, my darling, you know how 
difficult they are. (He kisses her hand.) Au 
revoir, Mitzi. It is a most distasteful errand— 
most distasteful. 

[He sighsy deeply, and goes toward the steps. 

Mjtzi (sharply) : Ivan i 

Kosoff (plaintively as he disappears down the steps) : 
Auf wiedersehen, mein liebschen, auf wie- 
dersehen ! 

AIitzi (greatly agitated) ; Oh ! 

[She looks about, not knowing what to do. The 
Small Chess-Player leans forward and whispers 
rapidly to his bearded companion, who nods solemnly. 
Then they resume their game. 

Charlie (offstage) : Never mind, Mrs, de’ 
^^edici—I’ll get him later I 

Mrrzi (calling excitedly) : Charlie ] Charlie 
Carroll ! 

Charue (in astonishment) : Well, for—-! Mitzi I 

(He hurries out of the hotel.) Well, I’ll be-i 

When did you get here ? 

IX.UISA comes out of the hotel. 
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Mitzi) 


Mrrzi : But didn’t you go to the monastery ? 

Luisa {excitedly^ as sfu sees Charlie) ; Signore ! 

Signore ! 

[She motions to him to come over, 

Charlie : What’s the matter ? ( To 

Monastery ? 

Mitzi : Yes, Ivan said- 

Luisa : Signore ! 

C^RLiE : All right ! (To Mitzi) Excuse me. 

hhe seems to have something on her mind. 

[As^ he crosses to Luisa, th£ roar of an approaching 
cor }s heard. Luisa whispers excitedly to him, ex- 
^aimng with much gesticulation that Nan is in 
Kosoff’s room. Charlie, astonished and indig¬ 
nant, rushes to the French windows, pushes them 
open, and plunges into the room out of sight. Luisa 
^onds watching him with most intense interest, 
Mitzi in utter bewilderment. Suddenly Stepan 
dashes out of the room and collides violently with 
Luisa wAo slaps his face and runs into the hotel. 
One of Nan s shoes flies out of the room and hits 
Stepan. Then the other shoe flies out and hits him 
^ he retreats into the hotel. Then Nan appears, 
shoeless and boiling with anger. She caries an 
of assorted male shoes. She is too busy to 
notice Mitzi. At the same moment, von Ki^us 
pt^hes Charlie out of the room, shakes an angry 
fist at him, retreats back into the room and closes 
and locks the French windows. Charlie turns 

IZZhiT <^ormf downstage, still carrying 

dies away in t^ 

tstance. Mitzi for a moment, is speechless. 

Charlie {to Nan) : Are you all right ? 

Ume. a lovely 
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[Nan turns in astonishment and drops the shoes, 
^^ Tfiomcnt she stares at A^tzi. 

Nan {at length) : WeU, for God’s sake ! The 
daughter of my parents ! When did^^oa drop in ? 

Charlie : Oh yes ! Mitzi’s here, too. 

A^^rxzi {excitedly) ; What’s the matter, anyhow ? 
^ thought you went to a monasteiy^* 

Nan ; No, I’m not eligible. 

{She takes a chair, 

AIitzi ; For heaven’s sake, put your shoes on ! 

Nan {looking at her feet) : Shoes ? Oh yes, to be 
sure. 

{She looks about for them, 

Charlie {picking them up) ; Here they are. 

Nan : Thanks. ( To h<IiTzi, as she put on her shoes) 
VVell, if you aren’t a sight for conjunctivitis. 
Hid you bring Tom and the kids along ? 

Alrrzi : I had a fine time getting away from 
Tom. Finally I told him that you’re very sick. 

Nan : I am. Very sick of being married to Ivan. 

Mitzi : Thank goodness you’re here, anyhow. 
I’ve been worrying myself frantic about you. 

Nan : Tell you the truth, I’ve been a little 
concerned myself. When you start being kid- 

napped at my age, it’s something to worry 
about. 

Mrrzi : Kidnapped ? 

Charlie : What do you mean kidnapped ? 

Nan : All right, what do you call it when a 
couple of assorted foreigners grab you and hold 
you incommunicado ? 

Charlie : But what did they think they were 
doing anyhow ? 
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Nan ; The idea was, that my life-mate was go¬ 
ing to take me on a little visit to Rome. My own 
feeling is that the road to Rome would have 

been heaped high with Slavic and Teutonic 
corpses. 

Charlie : Well, it’s a damned lucky thing that 
Lmsa tipped me off. 

Nan : Awfully sweet of you to take all that 
trouble with all you’ve got on your mind. 

Mrrzi : And do you mean to say that Ivan 
knew about this ? 


: Collect your scattered wits, Mary Eliza¬ 
beth. Do you think it was Hugo who was try¬ 
ing to elope with me ? 

Mrrzi {agitatedly) : I don’t know who Hugo is. 
Nan : Well, that’s loss. 

Charlie {to Mrrzi) ; Do you know where 
Rosoff IS ? 


Mrrzi : He said something about 
some General. 


going to see 


Charlie : General ? Must be Skulany ! What 
would he be going to see Skulany for ? 


Nan : Maybe he’s taking some caviar to the 
General. 


Charlie : You’re full of fun, aren’t you ? 

hfiT^ . And he said that you two were spend¬ 
ing the night in a monastery. 

Nan : Sounds indecent to me. 

[7"A^ French windows open and von Klaus’ head 
appears. 

Mrrzi {nervously) : Look ! Is something else 
going to happen ? 

p^ON Klaus comes out of the room and picks up 
the shoes Nan has dropped. 
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Nan : Why, there’s Hugo now, ( Waving her hand) 
Lo, Hugo. My big sister’s been wanting to meet 
you. 

Mjtzi : Nan ! 

Charlie {threateningly) : Hey, look here, Victor 
Hugo, if you try to pull any more rough stuff 
I’ll have you sent up the river for life. 

fVoN K.LAUS glares at him, enters the room and 
closes the windows again. 

Nan : Bravely spoken. Sergeant Carroll. 

Charlie {decisively) : Now, listen to me, you 
two. The sooner you get out of Italy, the better. 
You’re in a country where a male with a title 
and a marriage certificate gets all the breaks. 
You don’t seem to realise what you’re up against 
with this boy. 

Nan : Oh no ? Who’s been having these sweet 
little sessions with him—you or me ? 

Mitzi : But I don’t understand a word of what 
you’re talking about. 

Nan : Well, understand three words. He loves 
me. 

Mitzi : Who loves you ? 

Charlie {impatiently) : Kosoff, of course i 

Nan {angrily) : Thanks, so much i {'To Mrrzi) 
Hence, no divorce, 

Mitzi : But- 

Nan ; Sure, I know. But- ! Also he had 

photographic copies of the letters. 

Mitzi {beside herselfy rises) : Nan, for heaven’s 
sake ! You don’t mean to say- ! 

Nan : Calme-toi. That part of it’s O.K. I’ve 
confiscated the letters—threw ’em in the briny. 
You should have heard them sizzle. 
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Mrrzi : But what are we going to do now ? 

Charlie : Get to London as quickly as you can 
and put a battery of lawyers on the job, that’s 

what. {^T'o Mitzi) How did you come here, by 
plane ? 

Mjtzi : Yes. All the way from London. 

Charlie : Where’s the plane ? 

Mrrzi : It’s waiting at Sorrento. 

Charlie : All right—then the thing for you two 
to do is to get that plane to take you back to 
London just as quickly as possible, before Kosoff 
thinks up something else. 

[Kosoff appears on the balcony opposite. 

Mitzi^ : And what about you—aren’t you com¬ 
ing with us ? , 

Charlie : Why—I- 

Nan: Mr. Carroll has other plans. {Suddenly see- 
mg Kosoff) There’s my Prince now ! 

Charlie : Where ? 


Nan : Chez Skulany. {Calling) Yoo-hoo ! Come 
on over, big boy ! 

[Kosoff turns and stares at her in astonishment. 
Charlie throivs Nan an angry look. 

Charlie {to Mitzi) : Take a tip from me and 
start right away. I’ll go to Sorrento with you 
and see that you get safely started. 

Nan : A heart of gold, if ever I saw one. 


Mitzi : But why aren’t you coming to London 

with us ? My goodness, I can’t see what can be 
more important- 

Nan : Don’t be silly, Mitzi. Sheltered women 
like us can t understand what the life of a man 
ol the world is like. 


Charlie : Say, what do you expect me to do, 
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anyhow ? Just calmly break my word to some¬ 
body that’s gotten herself into a terrible jam on 
my account ? 

Nan : I don’t expect you to do anything, my 
lad. And what is more, I’d like it fine if you 
didn’t do anything and just let me worry along 
about my own troubles. And what is still more, 
if we should happen not to run into each other 
again, it would suit me simply elegant. 

[She goes quickly into the hotel, 

Charlie : Nan- ! God, but she’s unreason¬ 

able ] 

Nlrrzi : What’s the matter with you two, any¬ 
how ? 

Charlie : I can’t stop to explain it, now. Listen, 
Mitzi, go on in there and see if you can’t get 
her to listen to reason, while I try to find some¬ 
body to help get the bags into Sorrento. 

Mrrzi : All right, Charlie, all right ! My good¬ 
ness, if I ever get through this day alive- 1 

[She goes into the hotel, leaving her handbag on the 
table. Charlie hurries toward the right. 

Kunie {^appearing on the balcony overhead) : Sharles 1 

Charlie {stopping and looking up) : Hello, Kunie ! 
I’ll be right back ! Got to help get Nan and her 
sister off for London ! 

[He hurries off at the right. The roar of an approach¬ 
ing car is heard. Kosoff stands at the edge of the 
balcony, looking over toward the terrace. Then he 
turns, as General Skulany appears. Skulany 
and Kosoff are seen exchanging very formal greet¬ 
ings. The moment Skulany appears, the Small 
Chess-Player leans forward and whispers a single 
word to his companion. At the same moment Mrrzi 
comes out of the house, in search of her handbag. As 
the racing-car roars by, the two Chess-Players 
spring to their feet, push back their chairs and draw 
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revolvers. Each fires three or four shots in the direc¬ 
tion of the balcony. Skulany and Kosoff stagger 
and fall. The noise of the passing car drowns out the 
sound of the shots and of Mitzi’s scream. The 
Chess-Players turn away from the parapet and, 
to their surprise^ discover Mitzi, who stands trans¬ 
fixed with terror and astonishment. The Small 
Chess-Player approaches her, revolver in hand. 
wIiTZi claps her hand to her mouth in mortal J^ear. 
At the same ir^tanty a male servant appears on the 
balcony opposite^ looks down at the bodies^ utters a 
yell and disappears. The Small Chess-Player is 
about to speak to Mitzi, when he sees Charlie 
approaching offstage right. With a commanding and 
threatening gesture, he motions Mrrzi to take a chair 
in the middle of the terrace. He puts his finger to 
nis hps significantly. Mrrzi, in a state of collapse, 
totters to the chair, and seats herself as Charlie 
comes running on. 


CHARLre : Say, did you see that over there ? All 
ot a sudden, those two birds dropped as if they 
had been shot, ^ 


I—didn 


-anything. 


C^RLIE (looking at her in surprise) : No ? Well 

what s the matter with you ? You look as if_^ 

(Becoming suddenly conscious of a growing hubbub on 

shouting and talking 

excitedly) Say, something must have happened. 

[He goes upstage and looks over the parapet. The 
male servant reappears on the balcony opposite accom- 

^eT^ir^^th Guard. They bend down to 

examine the bodies^ 

Charlie : I*m going to see what’s wrong. (As 
he runs off, at the right) You wait here ! 

Kunie (rushing out of the hotel, as Charlie runs 
^^the steps) : Sharles ! Sharles ! Zey have shm 


Kr 
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[She runs down the steps. Mitzi puts her handy dis^ 
tractedly, to her head and looks toward the Small 
Chess-Player, who motions her to remain where 
she is. The tumult in the road increases and the 
Fascist Guard from the Pensione appears on the 
balconyy and exchanges frantic gesticulations with 
the other guard and the servant. Mrs. de’ Medici 
runs excitedly out of the hotel and disappears down 
the stepsy followed by de’Medici. The French win¬ 
dows open and von Klaus hurries out on to the 
terrace. As von Klaus goes towards the steps, 
Rowlinson and Mrs. Evans hurry out of the house. 

Rowlinson : I say, von Klaus, what’s hap¬ 
pened ? 

Von Klaus : I do not know. 

[He disappears down the steps. The others follow 
him. 

Mrs. Evans : My, my, listen to the excitement ! 

Rowlinson : Oh, I say ! Something must have 
happened. 

Mrs. Evans : Oh, I do hope it’s nothing serious. 

[They all go down the steps. 

Nan’s Voice {overhead) ; What ho, below. 

Mitzi {looking up) ; Nan- 1 

Nan’s Voice {overhead) : What’s all the shouting 
for ? 

Mitzi {gaping) : Nan - I Ivan - ! Come 

right down ! 

Nan’s Voice : All right ! Tout de suite I 

[The Chess-Players rise quickly and hurry down¬ 
stage. The Small Chess-Player motions im¬ 
periously to Mitzi to come over to where they are. 
Mitzi, half-dead with fright, staggers to her feet 
and totters over to them. Throughout, the uproar of 
the crowd in the road can be heard. 
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The Small Chess-Player {politely) ; Allow me 
madame, to present myself and my friend. 

[He indicates the Bearded Chess-Player, who 
bows and smiles, affably. 

Mitzi {gasping) : But I thought—you—didn’t 
speak English, 

The Small Chess-Player ; A slight error, 

madame. It is my friend who does not speak 
English. 

[He indicates his companion, who bows and smiles 
affably. 

We hope that you will forgive our lack of 

ceremony, madame. We are Rumanian patriots 

whose painful duty it has been to despatch an 

individual who has long been a menace to the 

m^erties of our county. Unfortunately, Prince 

Kosoff happened to interpose his body and so 
we were obliged- 

Mrrzi {speaking with difficulty) : Do you—think— 
he s- 

The Small Chess-Player : I am an excellent 
n^rksman, madame. And my companion, also. 
{Fhe Bearded Chess-Player smiles and bows.) 
We are the enemies of all hereditary aristocrats 
and so we cannot greatly regret having des¬ 
patched the Prmce, also. I must ask you, 
madame, to maintain a discreet silence- 

Mitzi {gulping) : I won’t—say—a word. 

The Small Chess-Player {bowing) : Thank 
you, madame. {The Bearded Chess-Player 
bows also.) And now, madame, if you will be 
good ^ough to assist us in returning to our be¬ 
loved Rumania. VVe are Rumanian patriots and 
consequently not in affluent circumstances. {As 
Mitzi looks at him in bewilderment) Your purse is 
just behind you, madame. Allow me. 

[He picks up her handbag and hands it to her. 
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Mrrzi {opening her purse') : How much- {She 

takes out a thousand-lire note and gives it to him,) 
WUl this do ? 

The Small Chess-Player : A thousand lire ? 
It will scarcely take us to the frontier, madame. 

Mrrzi {giving him another thousand) : Well, here 
then. 

The Small Chess-Player : Thank you, 
madame. {They both bow.) And now, madame, a 
small contribution to the cause of Rumanian 
liberty. 

Mrrzi {pressing some more bills into his hand) : 
Here, for heaven’s sake ! Take it—and go. 

The Small Chess-Player : With pleasiye, 
madame. And our blessings. Every Rumanian 
patriot will offer up a prayer of thanksgiving 
to you. {He kisses her hand as he sees Nah appro<u:h- 
mgi offstage.) Au revoir, madame. And remem¬ 
ber, a discreet silence I 

The Bearded Chess-Player {kissing her hand) : 
Au revoir, madame ! 

{They pick up Charlie’s and Nan’s bags and 
cross the terrace quickly^ disappearing at the left as 
Nan comes out of the hotel. 

Nan ; Hey ! Wait a minute. {She starts to run 
after them.) 

Mrrzi {stopping her) ; Nan ! Stay here ! 

Nan {trying to escape) : What do you mean—stay 
here ? I want to Imow where they’re going with 
my bags. 

Mrrzi {hysterically) : Let them go, I tell you ! 

Nan {looking at her in amazement) : Say, what’s the 
matter, anyhow ? You look like the wrath of 
G-od. 

CHAR 1 .IE {hurrying up the steps) : Nan ! 
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Nan {to Charlie) : Charlie, what’s going on 
around here ? 

Charlie : You’re a widow, that’s what ! 

Nan {tensely) : What do you mean by that ? 

Charlie : KosofT is dead. 

Nan {soberly) : Do you really mean it ? 

Charlie : Absolutely. He and Skulany were 
standing on the balcony there and those two 
birds potted them both. 

Nan : Who ? Those two dummies ? 

Charlie : Yes. Kunie saw them from upstairs. 
{To Mitzi) What happened to them ? 

Mitzi : They went back to Rumania, 

Charlie : Rumania ? Say, do you suppose-! 

{He goes over to the chess-table ) Wait a minute ! 
I’ll bet they were just sitting here waiting for a 
chance Say, what you know about this ? 

R^tzi : Nothing. I don’t know anything about 

They just said they were Rumanian patriots 
that’s all. ^ ’ 

Nan : Said ? Since when do you understand 
Rumanian ? 

Mitzi : They spoke English. 

[Nan and Charlie look at each other. A racing-car 
ts heard approaching. 

Nan : Well, all I can say is, they’ve got a nice 
lot of dirt to take back to Rumania with them. 

Charlie {to Mitzi) : Did you sec them-? 

Mitzi : I—why—I- 

[TZi^ rest of her speech is drowned in the noise oj 
the car. The roaring suddenly ends^ in a frightful 
grinding of brakes, as the car stops short to avoid 
running into the crowd in the road. An uproar of voices 
is heard. Charlie and Nan look over the parapet. 
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Mitzi : J^oWy what’s the matter ? 

Charlie (turning atuaj') : Gosh, that w’as 
narrow squeak ! Three inches more and there’ 
have been a few more killings. 

Nan : But, Charlie, I don’t understand to this 
day why they shot Ivan. 

Charlie : He just got in the way, I guess. He 
had a faculty for getting in the way. I knew it 
would get him into trouble. 

Nan : Maybe it’s mushy, but I feel kind ofsoiry 
for him. 

Charlie : Well, so do I, after a fashion. But I 
guess he’s one of those lads that you just natur¬ 
ally like better when he’s dead than when 
he’s alive. (As ICunie comes up the steps) ICunie, 
listen : they were a couple of Rumanian con¬ 
spirators— 

Kunie : Yes, I sought so. Ze poor Jan. Always 
he had fear of assassination- 

Charlie (decisively) : Listen to me, all of you. 
This is a job for the Italian police to handle by 
themselves. Let’s not add any more inter¬ 
national complications to it. Pfobody saw any- 
thingy do you hear ? 

Kunie (going to Nan) : Frau Prinzessin, I shall 
not go with Sharles. 

Charlie : Now, just a minute, Kunie-! 

Kunie : No, Sharles, I shall not go with you. 
You have now your Prinzessin. 

Nan : Gosh, I don’t want to come between you 
two ! 

Kunie : No, it is not coming between. I know 
all the time zat he is loving you most. 

Charlie : But Kunie, I’m not trying to get out 
of it. Everything I said to you goes. 
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Kunee : No, Sharles. I shall not go wis you. All 

ze time you will be sinking of ze Prinzessin and 

zat I shall not like. (Patting his cheek) You are a 

nice boy, Sharles. But it is better I do not ro 
wis you. ^ 

[She smiles at them, 

Charlie : Well, gosh, I don’t know what to 
say-1 

Kunie : It is nossing to say. (She goes towards the 
then stops and turns,) Perhaps, you will 
help me to go alone to Paris, yes ? 

Charlie (as Kunie goes off) : Kunie ! 

Nan (cormng over to Charlie) : Help her get to 
Pans ! Why, we’U give her the Eiffel Tower. 

[CHARLffi takes her in his arms and kisses her, 

Mrs, de Medici comes up the steps followed by two 
tascist Guards. 

Mrs. de’ Medici {excitedly) : Excuse me, but we 
must all go to prison. 

Charlie : What ? 

Mitzi {nervously) : Oh, my God, are they going 
to accuse us-! ^ ^ ® 


Mi^. DE’ Medici : Do not have fear, Madame 
It is lor interfering with the motor-car race. 

Nan : Well— ^for -! 


Charlie : You see ! You can’t monkey with 
the government in this country. Come on, girls. 

Mrrzi (as she goes down the steps) : Oh, I’U never 
survive this experience. 

Mrs. de’ Medici (reassuringly to everybody) : 
Po-morrow they will let us go again. 

Gu^RDr"^ W by one of the 


Nan : WeU, there’s nothing as relaxing after 
busy day, as a night in prison* 
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Charlie (suddenly) : Say, what happened to our 
bag^s ? 

Nan : On their way to Rumania. And what a 
time that boy with the beaver is going to have 
getting into my scanties. ( To the remaining 
Guard) All right. Lieutenant. Where’s the Black 
Nlaria ? 

Charlie (suddenly) : Just a minute. 

Xhe Guard (sharply) : Venite, signore ! 

Charlie : Si, si, subito ! (He takes up the two 
bottles of Chambertin and holds them aloft.) Vino ! 

[The Guard nods and laughs. The Triumphal 
Alarch from Aida is heard on the radio. 

(Tucking a bottle of wine under each arm) : Let’s 
go ! 

Nan (as they go off) : Charlie, I want to spend my 
next honeymoon in Newark. 

Charlie : All right, kid. I’ll wire for reserva¬ 
tions. 

{^They go down the steps. As the Guard is about to 
follow them Luisa comes out of the hotel and goes 
towards the bedroom downstage. 

The Guard (sharply) : Ss ! Venite ! 

[Luisa turns, smiles, rolls her eyes seductively and 
enters the bedroom. The Guard hesitates a moment, 
then breaks into a broad grin, comes downstage 
quickly, takes up the remaining bottle of wine, enters 
the bedroom, and closes the French windows as the 
curtain falls. 
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ACTION AND SCENE 


The action is laid in a suite of law-offices in the 

mid-town section in New York. 

ACT I 

A morning in Spring. 

Scene i : 

The reception room. 

Scene ^ : 

George Simon’s private office. 

Scene 3 : 

The reception room. 

Scene 4 : 

Simon’s office. 

ACT II 

The next morning. 

Scene i : 

Simon’s office. 

Scene 2 : 

The reception room. 

Scene 3 : 

Simon’s office. 

ACT III 

A week later. 

Scene i : 

Simon’s office. 

Scene 2 : 

The reception room. 



A C T I 


SCENE I 

The reception room of a suite of law-offices, high 
up in a skyscraper, in the mid-town section of New 
Tork. Two large windows, in the rear wall, look west¬ 
ward, upon a view which includes several tall buildings 
in the middle distance, and the Hudson River and New 
Jersey shore, in the background. Between the windows 
is a comfortable sofa. In the right wall, are two doors. 
The one downstage is the entrance-door to the offices 
from the public corridor. Upon the opaque glass panel 
of the door is seen in reverse—the following : “ Law 
Offices of Simon and Tedesco.*^ Immediately below 
this, are the names “ George Simon and “ John P. 
Tedescof then a line and below it, in smaller letters, 
“ Herbert Howard Weinberg ” and “ Arthur Sand¬ 
ler.'* The upstage door bears the legend “ A/r* 
Simon ** and opens upon a private corridor, leading to 
the offices of Simon and his secretary. Against the wall, 
between the doors, is the telephone switch-board, so that 
the operator sits facing the entrance-door. In the upstage 
right corner, is a small revolving book-stand, filled 
with a miscellany of books and periodicals. In the left 
wall, are two doors, both well upstage. The upper is 
labelled “ A/r. Tedesco,** the lower “ Library,** 
■hdf'- W^einbergf* “ Air. Sandler.** Below the doors, 
against the left wall is another sofa. In the middle of 
the room, is a rectangular table, with several chairs 
around it. On the table are scattered law reviews and 
periodicals. 

At Rise : At the rise of the curtain, Bessie Green, 
the telephone operator, is at the switch-board. She is 
young and pretty. Several sets of wires are plugged in, 
and throughout, she reads a popular movie magazine, 
with half an eye on the switch-board. Henry Suss- 
KIND, the office boy, an ungainly youth of fifteen, is 
seated at the centre table, filling out some legal forms 
and whistling softly. Across the table from him, a 
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Tall IVIan is inattentively reading an Italian news^ 
paper. On the sofa, at the left, a stout, swarthy Man 
is seated, busily covering the back of an envelope with 
fgures. On the sofa, between the windows, Sarah 
Becker is seated. She is small, poorly-clad and pre¬ 
maturely old. She is obviously frightened and in awe 
of her surroundings. Every time a door opens, the two 
men and Mrs. Becker look towards it. There is a 
buzz and Bessie, scarcely looking up from her maga¬ 
zine, disconnects one of the completed calls. Then an 
incoming call buzzes. 

Bessie {plugging in) : Simon and Xedesco.—Who 
is calling, please ? Mr. McGee ?—Mr. McKee ? 
K like in Kitty ? One moment, please.— {Plug¬ 
ging in another wire) Mr. McKee of Bartlett, Bart¬ 
lett and McKee calling Mr. Simon.— {Com¬ 
pleting the connection) All rightee, go ahead. 

[She resumes her magazine. A middle-aged PosTMAti 
enters from the public corridor. 

The Postman : Mornin’, dearie. Here’s a bunch 
o* love-letters for you. 

[He slaps down a stack of letters on the switch¬ 
board. 

Bessie : Don’t get so funny. 

The Postman : What’s the matter ? Get out o’ 
bed the wrong side, this momin’ ? 

Bessie : What do you care if I did ? An’ never 
mind about that dearie stuff, either. 

The Postman : The voice wit’ the smile wins. 

[He laughs and exits* 

Bessie : Fresh egg ! {An incoming call buzzes.) 
Simon and Tedesco.— Who is calling, please ? 
—He’s not in, yet. Do you want to talk to 
MUss Gordon ?—Well, just a minute, she’s on 
another wire.—^All right, here she is now.—Mr. 
Simon’s brother calling.—All rightee, go ahead. 
{Turning.) Mail, Henry. 
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Henry : Aw, gee, I gotta get out these notices of 
trial. 

Bessie : All right. But you know what Mr. 
Tedesco said, yesterday, about lettin’ the mail 
lay around. 

Henry : Aw, for God’s sake ! (^Going over and 
getting the mail.') Can’t you even assort it ? 
You’re not doing anything. 

Bessie : Say, listen, how many people’s work do 
you think I’m goin’ to do around here ? {An 
incoming call. Henry goes to the table and assorts the 
mail.) Simon and Tedesco.—Oh, it’s you, is it ? 
Why, I thought you was dead and buried.— 
No, I don’t look so good in black.—Yeah, sure I 
missed you : like Booth missed Lincoln.—Well, 
what do you think I’ve been doing : sittin’ home 
embroiderin’ doilies ? Gee, I’m glad I’m 
wearin’ long sleeves, so’s I can laugh in ’em.— 
All right, now I’ll tell one.— {A buzz.) Wait a 
minute.—Simon and Tedesco.—Mr. Tedesco 
hasn’t come in yet.—Any minute.—What is the 
name, please ?—How do you spell that ?— 
Napoli Importing Company ?—^All rightee. I’ll 
tell him.—Hello.—Yeah, I had another call.— 
No, I can’t to-night.—I can’t, I’m tellin’ you.— 
I got another date.—Ask me no questions and 
you’ll hear no lies.—How do you know I want 
to break it ?—Say, you must have your hats 
made in a barrel factory- 

Henry {taking some letters into Simon’s office) : Is 
that Louis or Jack ? 

Bessie {as Henry exits) : Mind your own busi¬ 
ness, you I—Oh, just a fresh kid in the office, 
here.—No, an’ I don’t want to see it ; I’m 
sick of gangsters.—Wait a minute.—^All rightee. 
“ {She dials a number) Hello.—I don’t know 
if I do or not.—Yeah ? Go on, tell me some 
more.—You know all the answers, don’t you ? 

Wait a minute.—Simon and Tedesco.—-Mr* 
Weinberg ?—One moment, please.—Hello. 
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National Security Company ?—Mr. Welford, 
please.—Mr. George Simon’s secretary.—Here’s 
Mr. Welford, Miss Gordon.—Hello.— (As the 
entrance-door opens and \<Irs. Zedorah Chapman 
enters) Say, you better call me back later. I’m 
busy now. (Effusively) Well, good morning, Mrs. 
Chapman ! 

NIrs. Chapman : Good morning, Bessie. 

\She is an elaborately-dressed brunette, in the early 
thirties. 

Bessie : W^ell, you sure must be feeling good, this 
mornin’. 

XEhe tivo M^en, who are waiting, listen with great 
interest. 

Mrs. Chapman (conscious of the sensation she is 
making) : I feel just like a new woman, that’s how 
I feel. 

Bessie : Yes, I’ll bet you do. After all you’ve been 
through. Excuse me.—Simon and Tedesco. 
—No, he hasn’t come in yet, Mr. Bellini.—All 
rightee. I’ll tell him. 

[Afeanwhile, Goldie Rindskopf, a middle-aged, 
unattractive stenographer, has entered from the library 
and crossed to Mrs. Chapman. 

Goldie (effusively) : Well, good morning, Mrs. 
Chapman. Congratulations I 

Mrs. Chapman ; Well, thanks, Goldie. I’m sure 
glad it’s over. You can’t imagine what I went 
through while that jury was out. 

Goldie : I never could have lived through it. 
Well, anyhow, all’s well that ends well. 

Mrs. Chapman ; Of course, after Mr. Simon 
talked to the jury, I had a feeling that every¬ 
thing was going to be all right. Were you there ? 

Goldie ; No. 

Bessie ; We never can get away durin’ office 
hours. But I read all about it this momin’. 

It must have been wonderful. 
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Mrs. Chapman : It was simply marvellous. You 
certainly missed something worth while. Why, 
do you know, I just sat there and cried like a 
baby. And I noticed that some of the jury were 
crying, too. 

Bessie : Tt ! Gee, I wish I could have heard it. 

Goldie : I guess you’re pretty glad you had Mr. 
Simon. 

Mrs. Chapman : Well, of course, I innocent. 
It was a clear case of self-defence, just like Mr. 
Simon told them. Still, that’s not saying he 
wasn’t marvellous. 

Henry {entering from Simon’s office) : Hello, Mrs. 
Chapman. Well, how does it feel to be walking 
around again ? 

Mrs. Chapman : It feels wonderful, Henry. It’s 
just as though I suddenly woke up from a bad 
dream. 

Henry : There’s a bunch of mail here for you. 

Mrs. Chapman : Oh thanks, Henry. You should 
have seen the stack that came this morning. 
Proposals of marriage and goodness knows what 
all. And the flowers ! Why, my apartment looks 
like a regular conservatory. 

Bessie : It must be beautiful. 

Goldie : You ought to take a nice little trip 
somewhere, now that it’s all over. 

Mrs. Chapman : Yes, I think that’s just what I’ll 
do, Goldie. I feel as if I was entitled to a rest, 
after what I’ve been through. 

Bessie : You sure are. 

Goldie : Well, take good care of yourself, Mrs. 
Chapman. 

Mrs. Chapman : Thanks, Goldie. 

[Goldie exits to the corridor. Henry enters the 
libraryy with more letters. 

Is Mr. Simon in ? 
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Bessie : No, he isn’t. But I’ll tell Miss Gordon 
that you’re here.—Mrs. Chapman is here, Mjss 
Gordon.—All rightee.—What number ?—^All 
rightee.—She says she’s not sure just when Mr. 
Simon will be in, but if you want to wait- 

Mrs. Chapmam : Well, I think I’ll just sit down 
and read my letters. 

Bessie : Yes, sure ; just sit down and make your¬ 
self comfortable. 

[S/ie dials a number. Mrs. Chapman crosses to the 
sojd^ at the lejt. 'I'heS'VQxrr Man rises, with a courtly 
flourish. 

IVIrs. Chapman (^sweetly') : Oh, don’t get up, 
please. There’s plenty of room. 

{She seats herself and the Stout Man sits down 
beside her. She begins to read her letters. 

Bessie : Hello. Gilbert and Gilbert ?—One 
moment, please.—Here’s Gilbert and Gilbert, 
Miss Gordon.—All rightee, go ahead. 

^Charles ^IcFadden, the Jirm*s process-server, 
comes in at the entrarue-door. He is a small, middle- 
aged man. 

Miss Gordon wants you, right away, Charlie. 
She’s got some papers for you to serve. 

McFadden : O.K.. Good mornin’, Mrs. Chap¬ 
man. 

Mrs. Chapman {looking up) : Oh, good morning, 
Mr. McFadden. 

McFadden ; Well, you’re up bright an’ early, 
this mornin’, I thought you’d be sleepin’ the 
clock around, to-day. 

M!rs Chapman : W^ell, so did I. But the telephone 
started at seven. 

McFadden {producing a newspaper) : Have you 
seen the Aiirror ? 

Mrs. Chapman : No, I haven’t. It wasn’t out, 
when I left home. 
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M!cFadden {handing her the paper') : There’s a 
whole page o’ pictures. 

Mrs. Chapman : Oh, thank you. 

McFaoden : An’ I got a whole pack o’ letters 

for you, one of the keepers at the Tombs give 
me. 

Mrs. Chapman : Goodness, more letters ! I don’t 
know how I’m ever going to read them all. 

McFadden : Well, that’s what happens when 
you’re famous. But did you ever hear anythin’ 
more heart-breakin’ than that summin’-up 
speech of Mr. Simon’s ? 

Mrs. Chapman : It was simply wonderful. 

McFadden : You know, I just sat there an’ 
bawled like a kid. An’ I been through a dozen 
murder trials with him, too. I tell you, there’s 
nobody can come within a mile of him. 

6 xits to Simon’s office. Henry conies out of the 
library and enters Tedesco’s ojffice. 

Bessie : Simon and Tedesco.—Oh, hello, 
Gracie ; I was Jus’ goin’ to call you.-—Tm not 
feelin so good, to-day.—I don’ know. MCy 
stomach don* feel so good. Must be somethin’ 
I ate.—Oh, I hate takin’ that stuff.—Well, 
maybe I will take a little to-night, before I go to 
bed. Listen, Fred just called me up—sure, 
you do ; the one we met on the Iron Steamboat. 
—Yeah, that’s the one.—Well, so did I, but he 

says he’s been out west.—Wait a minute._ 

Simon and Tedesco.—One moment, please. I’ll 
connect you with his secretary.—Mr. Haw¬ 
thorn of the Chase National Bank calling N'lr. 
Simon.—All rightee, go ahead- 

[Henry has come out of Tedesco’s office and 
resumed his work at the table. NIcFadden comes out 
ff Simon’s office and goes toward the entrance-door^ 
Mrs. Chapman drops a letter and the Stout Man 
picks it up. 
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Mrs. Chapmajn (smiling siveetly) : Oh, thanks 
ever so much. 

Bessie : Charlie, wait a minute. 

McFadden : I can’t. I gotta go right down to 
Wall Street for Miss Gordon. 

Bessie : Well, listen, get me some lunch on the 
way back, will you ? 

^IcFadden : All right. What do you want ? 
Make it quick. 

Bessie (taking a quarter out of her purse) : I want a 
tongue on rye and a chocolate malted. Here. 
(As he hurries out) And tell him I want a lot of 
Russian dressin*. 

McFadden : O.K.. 

[He exits. 

Bessie : Hello, Grade ?—I was just orderin’ my 
lunch.—No, I don’t think I’ll go out to-day, on 
account of my stomach.—Well, listen, I started 
to tell you. Fred wants me to go out with him 
to-night.— (As the door opens and Xedesco enters.) 
I’m busy now. I’ll call you back. 

[Xedesco is a small, dark Italian of American 
birth. He is in the late thirties. 

Henry and Bessie : Good morning, Mr. 
Xedesco. 

Xedesco : Good morning. (Both Men, uuho are 
waiting, rise. 'To the Stout Man) Hello, Moretti. 
I’m sorry to keep you waiting. 

Xhe Stout Man : Oh, that’s all right, coun¬ 
sellor. 

Xedesco : Go right in my office. 

['The Stout NIan smiles and bows to NIrs. 
Chapman, then enters Xedesco’s office. 

Xedesco ; Any messages for me ? 

Bessie (giving him several slips of paper) : Yes, sir. 
Mr. Bellini called twice. He says it’s important. 

Xedesco : All right. Has G. S. come in ? 
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£essi£ : No sir, not yet. 

Tall {timidly) : Buon giorno, signor. 

Tedesco : I haven’t heard from those people 
yet. Gome in next week. Lunedi. 

The Tall Man : All right, signor. Sure. 

\He goes out slowly. 

Mrs. Chapman {as Tedesco crosses to his office) : 
Good morning, Mr. Tedesco. 

Tede^o : Oh, good morning, Mrs. Chapman. 
Well, G. S. got you out of it, all right, didn’t he ? 

Mrs. Chapman : Yes, he was wonderful. But, of 
course, it was a clear case of self-defence. 

Tedesco : Oh, yes, sure ; we all knew that. But 
you always have to convince the jury, you know 
Well excuse me, I got a client waiting. Teli 
Goldie I want her, Bessie. 

Bessie : She just stepped outside, Mr. Tedesco. 

Tedesco : Well, as soon as she comes in. And let 
me know when G. S. comes in. 

Bessie : Yes sir. 

[Tedesco exits to his office. 

^mon and Tedesco.—Who’s calling, please ^_ 

One moment, please.—Wilson and Devore call- 
ing Mr. Simon.—All rightee, go ahead.—Simon 
and Tedesco.— Mr. Weinberg ?—Go ahead. 

Mrs. Chapman : What time do you think he’ll 
be in ? 

Bessie : I don’t know. He’s in the Supreme 
Court. ^ 

[Henry exits to the library. 

Simon and Tedesco.—Oh, good morning, Mrs. 

oimon. No ma’am, he hasn’t come in yet._ 

No ma’am, he’s in court.—Miss Gordon is talk- 

mg on another wire. Do you want to wait ?_ 

Yes ma’am.—Yes ma’am.—Yes ma’am. I’ll tell 
him. Yes ma’am, and he can reach you at the 
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Colony Club.—All right, Mrs. Simon.—Good¬ 
bye {'t'o Mrs. Chapman) That was Mrs. Simon. 

Mrs. Chapman : Does she come around here a 
lot ? 

Bessie : Well, not so much. Xhey live up in 
Westchester. She’s one of the four hundred, you 
know. Her father used to be the governor of 
some state—Connecticut, I guess it was. 

Mrs. Chapman : Yes, I’ve seen her picture in 
the Sunday sections. 

Bessie : Didn’t you ever meet her ? 

Mrs. Chapman : No. I guess she must be kind of 
ritzy, isn’t she ? 

Bessie : Well, you know the way all these society 
dames are, sort of proud and haughty. Xhey 
kind of have a way of looking at you, as if they 
didn’t see you. 

Mrs. Chapman : Yes, they think they’re so 
much better than anybody else, just because they 
get their names in the paper. Well, I guess I’ve 
had my name in the paper as much as any of 
them. 

Bessie : She can be very nice, though, when she 
wants to. 

[An Italian Boot-Black enters. 

He’s not in yet. Come back later. 

Xhe Boot-Black : O.K.. 

\_He exits, 

Bessie : You ought to see the clothes she wears. 
Wait a minute. Yes sir.—Yes sir.— {She dials a 
number') I’ve never seen her wear the same dress 
twice. 

Mrs. Chapman : Xhe way he talks about her, 
you’d think she was a queen or goodness knows 
what. 

Bessie : He worships the ground she walks on. 
Hello.—Is this the Italian counsellate ?—Mr. 
Bellini, please.—Hello, Mx. Bellini ?—Mr. Xed- 
esco calling.—Here’s Nlr. Bellini, IVIr. Xedesco. 
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—All rightee, go ahead. He got her her divorce 
from her first husband and then they ran away 
and got married. 

Mrs. Chapman ; Yes, I know. The matron in 
the Tombs was telling me. 

Bessie : She’s got two children, too. You know, 
from her first marriage. An’ talk about spoiled 
kids- 

[She stops abruptly as Regina Gordon enters 
from Simon’s office. Regina is in her late twenties ; 
an attractive girf but in her official hours rather severe 
in dress and manner. 

Regina : Where is Mr. Sandler ? 

Bessie : He hasn’t come back from the court-house 

yet. 

Regina : Well, I want to see him as soon as he 
comes in. 

Bessie : All right. Miss Gordon, I’ll tell him. 
Nlrs. Simon called up while you were on the 
other wire. She wants Mr. Simon to call her, 
at the Colony Club. 

Regina : Very well. 

Mrs. Chapman : How do. Miss Gordon ? When 
do you expect Mr. Simon ? 

Regina : In a little while. Oid he know you 
were coming in, Mrs. Ghapman ? 

Mrs. Chapman : Well, not exactly- 

Regina : He has a very busy day. Isn’t there 
anything I can do ? 

Mrs, Chapman : No. I’ve got some things to 
talk over with Mr. Simon. 

Regina : All right, if you want to wait- 

Mrs. Chapman : Yes, of course. I’ll wait. 

NIrs. Becker {who has risen timidly') : Excuse me, 
lady- 

Regina : Mr. Simon hasn’t come in, yet. 
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Mrs. Becker : Please, he’s coming soon, now ? 

Regina : Yes, I expect him soon. 

Mrs. Becker : Please, lady : mine boy—they 
took him in the police-station- 

Regina : Yes, I know. But I can’t do anything 
about it, until Mr. Simon gets here. You’ll have 
to wait. 

Mrs. Becker : Xhank you, lady. 

[S/ie resumes her seat. Herbert Howard Wein¬ 
berg enters. Me is a slender, young intellectual. 

Weinberg : Oh, Miss Gordon- 

Regina {turning') : !Mr. W^einberg, W^ilson and 
Devore called me up again about that stipula¬ 
tion in Rosenblatt against the Baltimore and 
Ohio. They were supposed to have it by ten 
o’clock. 

Weinberg : I told Arthur to be sure to get it 
over there. (To Bessie) Where is Mr. Sandler ? 

Bessie : He’s down at the court-house. Hello.— 
What number ?—Yes sir.— {She dials a number.) 

Regina ; Mr. Simon promised them that they 
would surely have it this morning. 

Weinberg : Well, I’ll get it out, myself. G. S. 
wanted that memorandum of law in the Pick- 
ford case. That’s why I asked Arthur to do it. 

Regina : Well, will you please see that they get 
it, right away ? 

W’einbero ; Yes, I will. 

Bessie : Hello, Napoli Importing Company ?— 
One moment, please. All right, Mr. Tedesco, 
go ahead. 

Weinberg {as Regina is about to go) : Oh, Miss 
Gordon. {She stops) A friend has just offered me 
two tickets for the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
to-night. W^ould you care to go with me ? 

Regina : No, thank you, very much, Mr. Wein¬ 
berg. I really don’t care to go. 
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Weinberg : It*s a very fine pro^amme : the 
Brahms First and the Beethoven Violin Con¬ 
certo, with Heifetz as soloist. I thought perhaps 

you would have dinner with me, somewhere, 
first- 

Regina : No, thanks ; I really can’t to-night. 

Weinberg : I’m sure you’d enjoy it. If you 
decide later in the day- 

Regina : I’ve decided already. I really don’t 
care to go. {As Arthur Sandler, a law-clerk 
of twenty-two^ enters) Arthur, why didn’t you get 
out that stipulation in Rosenblatt against the 
Baltimore and Ohio ? 

Weinberg : I told you that G. S. wanted Wilson 
and Devore to have it, this morning. 

Sandler : I had to answer the calendar in Part 
Three, didn’t I ? And then I had to go to the 
Surrogate’s Court for Mr. Tedesco. 

Regina : When Mr. Simon promises something, 
he likes it to be there on time. 

Sandler : All right ; I’ll get it out right away. 
Arrow against the Radio Corporation was 
marked ready and passed. It may be reached 
Monday. 

Regina : It doesn’t matter. VIr. Simon is going 
to settle it to-day. 

Bessie : Simon and Tedesco.—Yes, who’s call- 
ing ?—Senator Wells ? One moment, please.— 

(To Regina) : Senator Wells calling from 
Washington. 

Regina : All right. (To Sandler) Arthur, please 
get that stipulation right out. 

Sandler : All right. 

[Regina exits, 

Bessie : One moment, please. 

Sandler : Hello, Mrs. Chapman. 

^Es.| Chapman : Good morning, Mr. Sandler. 
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Sandler : Well, I’ll bet you’re feeling pretty 
good this morning. 

Mrs. Chapman : Yes, indeed, I am. 

Weinbero (to Bessie) : Please get me Wilson and 
Devore. 

Bessie : I’ll give you a wire. (Weinberg starts to 
protesty then changes his mind and exits to the library) 
Simon and Xedesco.—Mr. Simon’s secretary is 
busy on another wire.—All rightee. 

Sandler : Where’s Goldie ? 

Bessie : She’ll be back in a minute. But Mr. 
Xedesco wants her. 

Sandler : God, I have to do everything myself, 
around here. (He exits to the library.) 

Bessie : Simon and Xedesco.—Yes. Who is this : 
Jack ?—Oh, not so good. Jack.—I don’t know ; 

I just feel kind of punk.—Is that so ? Well, if you 
want to know, I haven’t had a drink in a week : 
not enough to hurt me, anyhow—wait a min¬ 
ute.—No, Mr. Xedesco, she hasn’t come back 
yet.—Yes, sir.—Hello.—No, she’s still busy.— 
Hello, Jack.—Yeah, I had another call.—No, I 
can’t to-night. Jack.—No, honest I can’t.—I got 
another date.—With Grade.—Yeah, you know 
Grade ; Grade Ferguson.—No, I couldn’t do 
that—why she’d be sore at me, that’s why.— 
Yes, sure, I’d like to, but I can’t to-night—all 
rightee ; give me a ring to-morrow.—Bye-bye.— 
Hello.—Here’s Mr. Simon’s secretary now. 

[The Stout M^an comes out o/'Xedesco’s office. 

As he passes Mrs. Chapman, he smiles and tips his 
hat. She smiles siveetly at him. He crosses to go to 
the entrance-door, and as he opens it, Lillian Larue, 
a young, bleached blonde, flashily dressed, enters. 

He holds the door open, gallantly, flor her, then 
exits. 

Lillian : I’m Miss Lillian Larue. I got an 
appointment to see Mr. Simon. 
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Bessie : He hasn’t come in yet. Take a seat, 
won’t you ? 

Lillian : Yeah. Sure. 


Bessie : I’ll tell his secretary you’re here ? 

Lilijan {seating herself beside Mrs. Becker) : 
Yeah, will you ? Miss Lillian Larue. 

[Henry enters and seats himself at the table. 

Bessie : Miss Lillian Larue is here to see Mr. 
Simon. (To Lillian) He’s expected any minute. 
Miss Larue. 


Lillian : O.K. 

{She lights a cigarette^ meanwhile staring curiously 
at Mrs. Chapman. An Errand Boy enters and 
slaps some papers down before Bessie. 

The Boy : Admission of service. 

Bessie : Don’t you even know how to say please ? 
( The Boy stares at her) Here, Henry. 

[Henry takes the papers and goes into the library. 

Bessie (/o The Boy) : Wait. And don’t stand right 
in the doorway, either. Simon and Tedesco.— 
One moment, please.— New Tork Times calling 
Mr. Simon.—i^l rightee, go ahead. 

Mrs. Chapman {eagerly) : Is that the New Tork 
Times ? 

Bessie : Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Chapman : I wonder if they want to know 
anything- 

Bessie : I don’t think so.—Wait a minute. I’ll 
find out. 

{She listens in, 

Mrs. Chapman : Is it ? 

Bessie : No, it’s just about some bankruptcy 
case. 


^Mrs. Chapman {disappointed) : Oh, 

PIenry {entering from the library ; to the waiting 
Boy) : He’ll be out in a minute. 
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Xhe Boy ; O.K.. 

\^He starts to ivhistle. 

Bessie : No whistlin’ allowed here. 

[The Boy stops. 

Lillian {rising and going towards Mrs. Chapman) : 
Pardon me. Aren’t you Mrs. Zedorah Chap¬ 
man ? 

Mrs. Chapman : Why yes, I am. 

Lillian {seating herself at the table) : Well, I 
thought it was you, the minute I came in. You 
look a lot like your picture. 

Mrs. Chapman : Well, some of them have been 
pretty good. The one in the J^ews this morning 
was a dandy one. 

Lillian : Yeah, that’s just the one I saw. Well, 
it certainly is a coincidence to walk in and see 
you sittin’ right here. I wanted to come down to 
the trial but we’ve been havin’ rehearsals nearly 
every day. 

Mrs. Chapman : Oh, are you on the stage ? 

Lillian : Yeah, I’m with the Scandals. I been 
with Mr. White three years now. He’s gonna 
give me a bit in a black-out in his new show. 

Mrs. Chapman : I’ve been thinking maybe I’d 
like to go on the stage. 

Lillian : Well, say, it’ll be a cinch for you to 
get a break with your name. 

Bessie : You oughta ask NIr. Simon to give you 
some introductions. He knows lots of theatrical 
people. 

Mrs. Chapman : Yes, I think maybe I will. 

Lillian : Say, I wonder if you’d do me a favour? 

I wonder if you’d write out your autograph for 
me ? 

Mrs. Chapman : Why, certainly, I’d be glad to. 
[They both fumble in their hand-bags. 
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Lillian : I don’t think I’ve got a piece of paper 
with me. Gee, I wish I’d of known you. was 
gonna be here. I’d of brought my little book. 

Bessie : Here’s some paper if you want it. 

Mrs. Chapman : Never mind. I’ll put it on the 
back of one of my cards. Oh, but I haven’t 
got a pen. 

Henrv : Here’s a pen. Mi's. Chapman. 

Mrs. Chapman : Oh, thank you. 

[She takes the pen from Henry and seats herself 
at the table. Sandler enters from the library and 
crosses to the waiting Boy. 

Sandler : I can’t give you admission on this. 
It was due yesterday. You’ll have to leave a 
copy and make an affidavit of service. 

The Boy {stolidly) : He told me to get admission 
of service. 

Sandler : I don’t care what he told you. It’s a 
day late. Go ahead ; I’ll call up your office. 

[The Boy hesitates^ then goes, with a final look at 
Mrs. Chapman. 

^^Rs. Chapman {with a little laugh) i I never know 
just what to write. 

Lillian : Oh, just write anything. It’s just the 
idea of the thing. 

Sandler {to Bessie) : Say, that’s some run you’ve 
got in your stocking, kid. 

Bessie : Where ? Oh, God, wouldn’t that give 

you a pain ! An’ I just put them on clean this 
mornin*. 

Sandler : I 11 buy you a new pair, if you let 
me put them on for you. 

Bessie : Say, listen, one more crack like that out 
of you and you’ll get a good smack in the face. 
Sandler : Get hot. Get hot. 

Bessie : Well, you just remember, that’s all. 
Hello. No, she hasn’t, Mr. Tedesco.—Yes, sir. 
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(As the door opens and Goldie enters) Goldie, go 
right in to Mr. Tedesco. He’s been askin’ for you 
two or three times. 

[Goldie nods majestically and^ without quickening 
her pacCy crosses to Xedesco’s office. 

Sandler (crossing to the library) : Did you have a 
nice week-end ? 

Goldie : Shut your mouth, you I 

[She exits to Xedesco’s office. Sandler laughs 
and exits to the library. 

Mrs. Chapman : Is this all right ? Xo my friend. 
Miss Larue, from yours sincerely, Mrs. Zedorah 
Chapman. 

Lillian : Yeah, that’s lovely. Xhanks ever so 
much. It’s just sort of a hobby of mine. I got a 
whole book full, home—lots of famous people, 
too. I got Legs Diamond and Babe Ruth and 
Belle Livingston—and, oh, I forget who all. And, 
of course, I got a lot of people in the profession, 
too. Eddie Cantor gave me one of his pictures. 
Only after what he wrote on it, I can’t show it 
to nobody. 

£ The door opens and Roy Darwin enters : a hand¬ 
some, well-dressed man of forty. 

Bessie : Yes sir ? 

Darwin : Will you please tell Mr. Simon that 
Mr. Roy Dai^vin would like to see him ? 

Bessie : Mr. Simon hasn’t come in yet. Have you 
an appointment ? 

Darwin : Why no, I haven’t. Just when do you 
expect him ? 

Bessie : Wait a minute.—Simon and Xedesco.— 
One moment, please.—District-attorney’s office 
calling Mr. Simon. And Mr. Roy Darwin is here 
to see Mr. Simon.—All rightee.—All rightee, 
district-attorney’s office, go ahead. (To Dar¬ 
win) Mr. Simon ought to be here, any moment, 
if you care to wait. 
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Darwin : Very well ; I’ll wait, 

[He p'osses to the soja^ and sits beside^AiKS. Becker, 
glatuing curiously at Mrs. Chapman. A Western 
Union Messenger enters. 

The Messenger : Simon ? 

Bessie : Yes. {She signs the receipt) Here, Henry. 

[Henry takes the telegram into Simon’s office. 
The Messenger exits, 

Mrs. Chapman : Simon is certainly a busy 

man. 

Lillian : Well, I gxiess he’s just about the biggest 
lawyer in New York, isn’t he ? 

Mrs. Chapman {with a laugh) : Well, naturally, 
I think so, * 

[Bessie dials a number, 

Lillian : Say, if you wouldn’t, who would ? 

Bessie : Hello : Gracie ?—Yeah—say, listen, 
about to-night.—I told you about Fred callin’ 
up, didn’t I ?—Well, listen, if you happen to see 
Jack and he asks you about to-night, I was out 
with you, see ? Yeah, I know, but in case you 
do.—Well, listen, tell him.- 

Henry {entering) ; G. S. is in. 

Bessie : I’m busy now, Gracie. I’ll call you back. 

Regina {entering) Get Senator Wells at the 
Hotel Shoreham, in Washington, and then get 
these other numbers. {She hands Bessie several 
slips of paper, Bessie dials) Mr. Simon will see 
you m just a minute. Miss Larue. 

Lillian ; All rightee. 

Bessie : Hello, long distance ?— I want Wash- 

ington, D.C. That’s right.—Hotel Shoreham. 
—No, Shoreham- 

Regina : I’ll tell Mr. Simon you’re here, Mr. 

Darwm. But it may be a half-hour before he 
can see you. 
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IDarwin : That’s quite all right. I don’t mind 
waiting. 

Bessie (as Regina exits) : Shoreham.—S like in 
Sammy, H like in Howard, O like in Oscar, R 
like in Robert, E like in Eddie, H like in Henry, 
A like in Albert, M like in Max. That’s right. 

[ The scene blacks out. 

CURTAIN 


SCENE II 

The inner office. A large room, simply Jumished, 
in modernistic style. Two windows in the rear wall 
face south, affording a panoramic view off lower Adan- 
hattan. In the right wall are two doors, the one down¬ 
stage leading to the corridor which communicates with 
the outer office : the other leading to Regina’s office. 
Simon’s large Jlat-top desk ffaces the entrance-door. 
Above the desk is a corrffortable chair. In the middle off 
the room is a large sofa. Between the windows is a 
small desk and a chair. Simon’s desk is equipped with 
a telephone, an inter-office phone and a handsome desk- 
set. There is also a cigarette-box, containing several 
kinds off cigarettes, a cigar-box off Jine wood, and a 
photograph off Cora Simon in a leatherfframe. On the 
smaller desk is a telephone equipped with a Husha- 
phone, writing materials and so on. 

As the lights go up on the scene, George Simon is 
seated at his desk, making a connection on the inter¬ 
office phone. He is fforty, clean shaven, rather good- 
looking and well-dressed. 

Simon : Hello, John, do you want me ?—Yes.— 
Yes.—Yes, sure I’ll see him.—All right, let me 
know when he gets here.—^All right.—Oh say, 
didn’t I tell you I’d get an acquittal in the 
Chapman case ?—Well, I never had any doubt 
about it.—Not after that bunch of button-hole 
makers on the jury got a good look at her.—Well, 
maybe I can fix it up for you, John.—No, those 
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days are over for me.—All right, John. {He dis¬ 
connects. Regina has entered^ during the preceding 
conversation.^ and has stood ivaitingy unable to conceal 
her embarrassment.) Did you get Senator Wells ? 

Regina : She’s getting him, now. Mr. Darwin is 
outside. 

Simon : Roy Darwin ? 

Regina : Yes sir. 

Simon : What does he want ? 

Regina : Shall I ask him ? 

Simon : No. But tell him he’ll have to wait. 
Regina : I did tell him. 

Simon : And as soon as I’m through with Sena¬ 
tor Wells, I want to talk to Mrs. Simon. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

Simon {looking through his mail) : Take a letter to 
Judge Wiley. Dear Clarence. I am in receipt of 
yours of the ninth, inviting me to be a speaker at 
the testimonial dinner to be given for Luther 
Ridgeway, in honour of his appointment as 
h^inister to Austria. Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to do honour to Luther 
whom I love and esteem. The fact is, however’ 
that I am leaving next week, for a little trip 
abroad with Cora. We will be married five years 
on the eighteenth and I have decided to break 
away, for once in my life, and make a real 
celebration of it. Please convey- {The tele¬ 

phone rings) See if that’s Wells. 

[Regina goes to her desk and speaks into the Husha- 
phone. 

Reoina : Yes sir, 

Simon : Take this down. {He lifts the receiver of the 
telephone on his desk. Regina listens in on the other 
telephone and makes stenographic notes.) Hello 
Senator, how are you ?—I’m fine, thanks.—Oh’ 
thanks very much.—Well, that’s ail there is in 
these murder cases : a lot of publicity and damn 
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little money.—Yes.—Yes, I did.—I was in¬ 
structed to do so by my clients.—I understand 
that. Senator, but as I explained to you, a de¬ 
crease of two cents a pound is going to put my 
clients out of business.—Now, now, wait a 
minute. Senator. Don’t get excited.—Well, what 
of it ? There’s nothing illegal about lobbying. 
If there were, they’d have to lock up half the 
population of Washington.—W^e’re living under 
a democratic form of government. Senator, and 
even a corporation has a right to be heard.— 
No, I don’t want to block the whole bill. I’m 
simply acting in what I believe to be the best 
interests of my client, just as you’re acting in 
what you believe to be the best interests of the 
people of Montana.—Sure, I’m always willing 
to listen to reason.—Well, why not hop on the 
midnight sleeper and have lunch with me to¬ 
morrow ?—^All right, twelve-thirty to-morrow, 
at the Lawyers’ Club.—Fine. And give my re¬ 
gards to that charming daughter of yours.— 
Good-bye. ( To Reoina) Make a transcript of 
that, and send it around to Colonel Adolph 
Wertheimer, Chairman of the Board of the Inter¬ 
national Metal Refineries. Oh, you’d better 
leave out the part about the murder cases. And 
take this letter to go with it. Dear Colonel 
Wertheimer. I enclose stenographic transcript 
of a long-distance conversation with Senator 
Wells. After you have read and digested it, please 
communicate with me. Personally, I do not 
think we have anything to worry about. That’s 
all. You’d better let me see that transcript 
before it goes out. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

Simon : Is she getting Mrs. Simon for me ? 

Regina : I’ll remind her. {She speaks into the 
Mtishaphone .) She’s calling her now. 

Simon : All right. I’ll see that blonde bedroom 
artist now : what’s her name ? 
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Regina : Lillian Larue. 

Simon ; 1*11 bet she wasn’t born Lillian Larue. 
Well, let her come in. And get me Mr. Vanden- 
bogen of Woodbridge, McCormick, Vanden- 
bogen and Delancey. 

[Regina talks into the Hushaphone. Simon takes 
a box of chocolates from the top drawer and helps 
himself to them, while he continues to look through 
his mail, 

{Reading a letter) ; Here, I don’t want this. Take 
a letter to that M^. Moran, you know the one 
I mean. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

Simon : Dear Mrs. M!oran. I am returning here¬ 
with your money order for fifty dollars, as I was 
actuated.—No, strike that out : she won’t under¬ 
stand it. As I handled your daughter’s case only 
because of our old friendship and because of my 
interest in you and your family. I am sorry that 

it was impossible- {As Lillian enters) Good 

morning. Miss Larue. Just take a seat, won’t 
you ? 

Lillian : Yeah, thanks. 

Simon : I’ll be right with you, as soon as I’ve 
finished this letter. 

Lillian : Oh, that’s all right ; go ahead. 

Regina : I am sorry that it was impossible-- 

Simon : Impossible to obtain a larger settle¬ 
ment, but inasmuch as there was no liability 

on the part of the defendant-No, strike that 

out. But owing to the fact that the truckino- 
company was not to blame, I could not do any 
better. I^ hope that Helen will soon be able to 
^Ik. Give her my love. All right, that’s all. 
[Regina exits up^stage.) There’s a pathetic case. 
This young girl, Helen Moran, and a beautiful 
girl, too. She was in a hurry to get home and 

crossed against the traffic lights and a truck ran 
her down. 
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Lillian : God, it’s awful ! Was she hurt bad ? 

Simon : She’ll be lame all her life. I managed to 
get her a few hundred dollars from the trucking 
company, but that doesn’t give her back the use 
of her legs. Her mother runs a grocery store on 
Second Avenue. I’ve known them all my life. 

Lillian : I guess you must hear plenty of 
people’s troubles. I should think it would make 
you feel kinda goofy. 

Simon : Well, being a lawyer is like being a 
doctor. You see a lot and you hear a lot, but 
you can’t take it too much to heart. Will you 
have a chocolate cream ? They’re very good. 

Lillian : N-n. I’m on a diet. But if you’ve got a 
cigarette- 

Simon : Oh, excuse me. Here, help yourself. 
Turkish, Virginia, whatever you want. I don’t 
know one from the other, myself. 

Lillian : I’ll try one of these with the gold tip. 

Simon : I’m getting that lawyer on the phone, 
now. 

Regina {entering^ : Mrs. Simon is on the phone. 


Simon : Oh yes. {To Lillian) Excuse me. 
(Regina exits.') Hello, darling.—Yes, I just got 
in. How are you ?—That’s good. Sorry I couldn t 
get home last night, but the jury didn’t come in 
until after midnight, and by the time I got 
through with the reporters and all, it was nearly 
two.—What is it, darling ?—Well, why don’t 
you have lunch with me ?—All right, you can 
tell me, then.—Can you pick me up here ?—All 
right, darling, whenever you want.—Good-bye, 
sweetheart. {To Lillian) What a wonderful 
woman that is ! {Taking up the photograph.) There 
she is. My wife. 

Lillian : Yeah, you showed it to me, last time. 
She sure looks like a winner. 


[She produces lipstick and powder-puff. 




Simon : It’s not only her looks. That’s the least 
important part of it. In every respect, she’s a 
wonderful woman. 

Regina (entering) : Mr. Vandenbogen on the 
phone. 

Simon : Here’s Schuyler’s lawyer, now. (He takes 
up the receiver^ as Regina exits.) Good morning, 
Mr. Vandenbogen, how are you to-day ?— 
That’s fine. Well, have you got any word for me, 
about the little lady in the breach of promise 
case ?—Is that so.—Well, I don’t think that ten 
thousand would be acceptable to my client- 

Lillian : Well, I should say not ! 

Simon (motioning to her to be silent) : Well, frankly, 
Mr. Vandenbogen, I don’t think I could con¬ 
scientiously advise her to take it.—I don’t agree 
with you.—Well, I’ve had a good deal of ex¬ 
perience with juries, Mr. Vandenbogen, and I 
know that they are inclined to be extremely 
sympathetic to a young girl who has entered into 
an intimate relationship with a man, upon his 
explicit promise of marriage, especially when the 
young man is a millionaire and the young lady 

is obliged to earn her own living- (Lillian 

who is busily powdering her face, nods emphatically) 
Not at all. As a matter of fact, she’s sitting right 
here in my office and I don’t mind telling you 
that she’s taking this thing pretty much to heart 
—Well, now, don’t you think that’s a little 
strong ?—But Schuyler met her at a night-club, 
not in a convent.—Well, this is my position, 
Mr. Vandenbogen. As a courtesy to you and to 
the Schuyler family, I’ve held off bringing suit, 
because I know it would be very embarrassing 

to them, if those letters-Two days? Yes, I’ll 

wait two days.—All right.—All right.—Thank 
you. —Good-bye, Mr. Vandenbogen, remember 
me to Mr. Woodbridge. 

Lillian : Ten thousand ? Is that what he expects 
me to take ? 
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Simon : He came up to fifteen. But I think they 11 
go twenty-five. It may take a few days, though. 
{He rises.) Call me up in about three days. 

Lillian {rising) : The dirty little tight-wad. 
Tryin’ to jew me down a few thousand dollars 
after all the pearls and Rolls-Royces he was 
goin’ to buy me. 

Simon : They seem to think that you had been 
a little indiscreet before you met Schuyler. 

Lillian : Well, for God’s sake, what do they 
expect for fifteen thousand dollars : a virgin ? 

Simon : I think they’ll pay twenty-five. Call me 
up in three or four days. 

Lillian : I won’t take a cent less. Why, there’s 
words in some of those letters that I wouldn t 
use in front of my coloured maid. Is this the 
way out ? 

Regina {who has entered) : Yes. 

Lillian : All right. I’ll give you a ring. 

Simon : That’s right. Good-bye. 

Lillian : Good-bye. 

{She exits. 

Simon : Now that’s my idea of a nice, sweet, 
little girl. 

Regina : How can a woman make herself so 
cheap ? 

Simon : Well, Rexie, when you come right down 
to it, she’s not as bad as that young loafer that 
buys her diamonds and takes her to Florida on 
the millions his grandfather made by looting 
the Pennsylvania Traction Company. Let the 
good-for-nothing pay. Is that Chapman w'oman 
still waiting ? 

Regina : Yes. And Mxs. Becker, too. 

Simon : Oh yes. Well, let’s get rid of Chapman 
first. 

[^Regina’s phone rings. She answers it. 
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Regina : Do you want to talk to Mr. Crayfield ? 

Simon : Yes. Hello, Mr. Crayfield.—Yes, I read 
them very carefully.—Well, I think you have a 
very good case.—Yes, I*m quite sure that we 
can break the will.—Yes, I*d like to talk to you 
about it.—Well, how soon can you get over ?— 
All right.—All right.—Good-bye. Have Mrs. 
Chapman come in. No, wait a minute : first get 
me Mrs. Richter. 

[Regina calls the number on her phone. 

Regina : You didn’t finish the letter to Tudere 
Wiley. 

Simon : Wiley ? Oh yes, about the dinner to 
Ridgeway. What did I say ? 

Regina : You said—Oh well, it’s just the end. 
I’ll finish it up. 

Simon : All right. And on the day of the dinner, 
send Ridgeway something from me, with a nice 
card in it. Something that looks pretty good. 

Regina : How much do you want to spend ? 
Simon : Oh, a hundred or a hundred and fifty. 

[Regina’s phone rings, 

Regina : Mrs. Richter. 

Simon : Hello, Mrs. Richter.—I’m fine, thanks. 
How’s yourself?—How’s the baby’s cough ?— 
Well, that’s fine ; I’m glad to hear it.—Well, 
I’ve got some good news for you.—Yes, I had 
a nice long talk with your husband, last night.— 
Well, I told him that since you had agreed to 
disagree, I felt it was up to him to sec that you 
and the baby were well provided for.—How 
much do you think ?—No, I did better than that. 
—A thousand a week.—Well, I thought you’d 
be pleased.—Frankly, it’s much more than any 
court would have given you.—Oh, that’s all 
right, don’t mention it.—Can you come in to¬ 
morrow at four to sign the papers ?—All right. 
—Not at all. I’m glad I was able to get it for you. 
—Good-bye. {'To Regina) To-morrow at four 
for the closing of the separation agreement in 
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Richter against Richter. Notify Klein and Davis 
to have their client here. Now I’ll see that Chap¬ 
man woman. And then tell Weinberg I want to 
see him. 

[Regina gives these instructions over the Husha^ 
phone. 

How much of a retainer did we get from Mrs. 
Richter ? 

Regina : Twenty-five hundred dollars. 

Simon : As soon as the separation agreement is 
signed, send her a bill for five thousand. I want 
her to get it, while she’s still grateful. (As Mrs. 
Chapman enters) Hello, Zedorah. Sit down. 

Mrs. Chapman : Hello, George darling. Well, 
my goodness, I thought you were never going 
to see me. 

[Regina throws her a quick look and exits. 

Simon : I’m pretty busy, to-day. What’s on 
your mind : anything special ? 

Mrs. Chapman : No, nothing special. I just 
dropped in to tell you how wonderful it feels 
to be a free woman again, and to have a little 
chat. We really haven’t had a chance to talk 
about anything but that horrible case. 

Simon : I’ve got quite a lot of clients waiting for 
me- 

Mrs. Chapman : Oh well, let them wait. I want 
to have a chance to thank you and tell you how 
much it all means to me. (Putting her hand on his 
arm) George darling, how can I ever thank you 
enough ? 

Simon (withdrawing his arm) : You thanked me 
last night. It’s my business to help people when 
they get into trouble. If you’ll take my advice 
you’ll go away somewhere for a while and for¬ 
get about it. And, hereafter, don’t keep any fire¬ 
arms around the house. It might not turn out 
so well, next time. 
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Mrs. Chapman : Oh, George, you were so won¬ 
derful when you talked to the jury. All those 
beautiful things you said about me. It made me 
feel that you were the first man that ever really 
understood me. 

Simon : Well, anyhow, I understand Juries. 
{I^ising and extending his hand^ It was very nice of 
you to come in. Any time I can- 

Mrs. Chapman {rising) : Why arc you so cold 
to me, George ? Don’t you know how fond of 
you I am ? Oh, George dear, I’ve learned to 
grow so fond of you. 

throws her arms around his neck and kisses 

him. 

Simon {disengaging himself) : For God’s sake I 
What do you call this, anyhow ? Listen, Mrs. 
Chapman, I was engaged to defend you on the 
charge of murdering your husband. There’s 
nothing in the retainer that requires me to 
sleep with you. 

Mrs. Chapman : Shut up your mouth, you ! 

Simon : That’s the way out ! 

Mrs. Chapman : Go to hell. 

[She exits as Regina enters with a telegram. 

Simon : Why do you leave me alone with that 
woman ? 

Regina : I thought it might be something per¬ 
sonal. 

Simon : Personal ! {He rubs his lips with his hand) 
Pfui ! So help me God, that’s the last one of 
those goddam female murder cases I’ll ever 
handle. Excuse me, Rexie. What have you got 
there ? 

Regina : It’s from Washington. All it says is 
“ Yes.” and it’s just signed “ X. Y. Z.” 

Simon : Aha ! Let’s see it. {He looks at the tele^ 
gram) Get me Fishman and Company, right 
away. I want to talk to Joe Fishman, personally. 
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[Regina gives these instructions on the Hushaphone 
and exits as Weinberg enters, Simon tears up 
telegram. 

Listen, Weinberg, I want you to get out that 
Richter separation agreement right away. He s 
to pay her a thousand, a week for the support 
and maintenance of herself and child. The other 
clauses you know about, don’t you ? 

Weinberg : Yes. Shall I let the memorandum of 
law in the Pickford case wait ? 

Simon : Yes. They’re coming in at four to¬ 
morrow to sign the Richter agreement. Then, I 

want- {The inter-office phone buzzes) Yes, John. 

—Is he there now ?—All right. I’ll be in right 
away.—Oh, John.—Say, Weinberg, will you 
w'ait outside for just a minute ? 

Weinberg : Certainly. 

\_He exits. 

Simon : Say, John, listen. I just got a hot tip 
from Washington that the Supreme Court is 
reversing the lower court and dismissing the 
complaint in the (5ulf Coast Utilities case.—hlo, 
neither did I.—Yes, I’m going to take a little 
flier in the stock. Do you want to go fifty-fifty 
with me.—Five thousand shares ?—All right, 
IMl be in as soon as I’ve talked to Joe Fishman.— 
All right. 

Regina {entering) : Mr. Fishman. 

\She exits. 

Simon : Hello, Joe.—Fine, how are you ?—Say, 
Joe, what’s the last Gulf Coast Utilities ?—Well, 

I want you to buy me ten thousand shares at 
the market.—I know it’s a lousy stock, but I’ve 
got a hunch it’s due for a little whirl.—No, ^I 
haven’t any information ; just a hunch, that’s 
all.—Well, that’s all right, if I lose. I’ll have only 
myself to blame.—All right, and say, don’t buy 
it all in one block.—All right, Joe.—Good-bye. 
Gome in, Weinberg. (Weinberg enters) Listen, 
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IVe been retained by the Crayfield family to 
oppose the probate of Edward Grayfield*s will. 
They have unquestionable proof that the child 
is illegitimate. Look these over and tlien run 
down a line of cases for me. 

Weinberg ; Very well. 

[Regina enters, 

Simon : I’m going into Mr. Tedesco’s office for 
a minute. 

Regina : That Mrs. Becker has been waiting 
since nine o’clock. 

Simon : All right, have her come in. I’ll see her 
in a few minutes. 

[He exits, 

Weinberg (as Regina goes towards the telephone') ; 
Miss Gordon. 

Regina : Well ? 

Weinberg : Won’t you change your mind about 
going to the concert to-night ? 

Regina : I’ve told you I don’t care to go, Mr. 
Weinberg. Did that stipulation go over to 
Wilson and Devore ? 

Weinberg : Yes ; the boy is on his way now. 
Why is my society so distasteful to you ? 

Regina : It’s not a question of that, Mr. Wein¬ 
berg. I just don’t care to go, that’s all. (At 
Simon’s phone) Have Mrs. Becker come in, please. 

Weinberg : Will you go the theatre with me 
Saturday night ? 

Regina : No, thanks. I’m going to my sistei'’s 
for dinner. 

Weinberg : You always have some excuse, 
haven’t you ? 

Regina : Then why do you keep on asking me ? 

Weinberg : I suppose if the great G. S. asked 
you, you wouldn’t refuse. 

Regina : Please keep your remarks to yourself. 
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I don’t care to listen to them and what’s more, 
I don’t have to. 

Weinberg : What have I ever done to you, to 
make you treat me like this ? 

Regina : Then don’t make personal remarks. 

W'einberg : I’m not accustomed to being treated 
like an office boy ; to be ordered out of the 
room, while my employer has a telephone con¬ 
versation. 

Regina : You’re not the first Harvard Law 
School man we’ve had in the office, Mr. Wein¬ 
berg. You ought to be grateful for the oppor¬ 
tunity to get your training from a brilliant man 
like Mr. Simon. 

Weinberg : It’s not difficult to be brilliant, when 
you make capital of other people’s brains. 

Regina : Then, if I were you, I’d take my won¬ 
derful brains where they’re appreciated more. 

Weinberg : Thank you. I’m glad to know what 
your sentiments towards me are. 

Regina : I think you’re a very ungrateful boy, 

that’s what I think. If I were in your place- 

Yes, Mrs. Becker, come right in. 

Mrs. Becker : I wait here, yes ? 

Regina : No. it’s all right ; come right in. Sit 
down here. Mr. Simon will be right back. (Mrs. 
Becker seats herself, timidly.') I wish you’d let me 
know, Mr. Weinberg, when that stipulation 
comes back from Wilson and Devore. 

[Simon enters before Weinberg can reply. 

Simon : Make a note, Rexie, that I’m having 
lunch on Tuesday at one-thirty, at the Sherry- 
Netherlands with Mr. Tedesco and Mr. Ferraro. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

Simon : Want to see me, Weinberg ? 

Weinberg : No. 

\_He exits. 
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Simon {calling after hini) : Get busy on that 
separation agreement, will you ? {Shakhtg hands 
with Mrs. Becker, who has risen) Well, hello, 
Mrs. Becker. I’m glad to see you. 

Mrs. Becker : Good morning, counsellor. 

[Regina exits to her office. 

Simon : Sit down. Sit down. How’s your hus¬ 
band ? 

Mrs. Becker : You don’t lioid ? He’s already 
dead six years. 

Simon : No 1 Why, he was always a big, healthy 
fellow. 

Mrs. Becker : Yes, big. But not healthy. He’s 
got in de stomach a cancer. 

Simon : You don’t say ! Tt ! That’s terrible. 
Why I remember him, since I was that high. I 
used to watch his push-cart, when he had to go 
upstairs for a minute. 

Mrs. Becker {weeping) : Yes. Yes. 

Simon : You’ve had your share of trouble, hm ? 
Who looks after you now ? 

Mrs. Becker : I got by the sev’ty-seven street 
station a newspaper stand. 

Simon : And do you get along all right ? 

Mrs. Becker : W’en my boy Harry is woikin’ 
is everyt’ing oil right. 

Simon : Is Harry old enough to work ? Why, last 
time I saw him, he was in a baby-carriage. 

Mrs. Becker : He’s already twenty. 

Simon : No ! My God, I can’t realise it. Well, 
how is he ? Is he a good boy ? 

Mrs. Becker : He’s a good boy. Only oil the 
time he’s getting in trouble. 

Simon : What do you mean trouble ? What kind 
of trouble ? With girls ? 

Mrs, Becker : No, no, counsellor ! Mine Harry 
is a good boy. Only oil the time he’s making 
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speeches there should be yet in America a 
revolution. 

Simon : What do you mean ? Harry goes around 
making Communist speeches ? 

Mrs. Becker : Oil the time. And from this he is 
losing oil the time his job. And now they put 
him in the police-station. 

Simon : He’s been arrested ? 

Mrs. Becker : Yes, counsellor. The whole night 
I don’t sleep. So I don’t know what I’m going 
to do. So I’m coming here because you know 
from the old times mine husband. Oi, coun¬ 
sellor, what I’m going to do, if they’re putting 
my boy in preeson ? 

Simon : Don’t worry, we won’t let them put him 
in prison. When did this happen : yesterday ? 

Mrs. Becker ; Yes. He’s making in Union 
Scjuare a speech and a policeman comes and hits 
him with such a club on the head. So they re 
taking him to the station-house. On the whole 
head, he’s got bandages. Counsellor, you 
wouldn’t let them send mine boy to preeson ? 

Simon : No, I won’t. Don’t worry about it. Just 
leave it to me. You go home and get some sleep 
and leave everything to me. 

presses the call^button on his desk. 

Mrs. Becker : Oi, counsellor, every night I’m 
going to say for you a prayer. 

\_She covers his hand with kisses. 

Simon {patting her fiead'j : That’s all right, IVIama 
Becker. W^e’re old friends. ( Thrusting a bill into 
her hand') Here, take this. 

[Reoina enters. 

NIrs. Becker : No, no. I wouldn’t take it. 

Simon : Yes, you take it. Buy yourself some 
groceries. 

NIrs. Becker : Tenks, counsellor, tenks. 
Regina {kindly ; taking her by the arm) : This way, 
Mrs. Becker. 
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Mrs. Becker : Tenk you, lady. 

[She stops^ takes a pocket-book out of a pocket in 
h^ petticoat and offers Regina a ten-cent piece. 

Regina : No, thanks, I really don’t- 

Mrs. Becker : Please, please, you take- 

Regina : Well, thank you very much. {She leads 
Mrs. Becker into the corridor. Simon blows his 
nose. Regina re-enters^ wiping her eyes) Poor old 
thing. 

Simon : I used to live in the same house with 
them. That’s a fine joke, that is. The police 
beat up a kid, who’s making a speech, and then 
they arrest him for disorderly conduct. 

Regina : It’s terrible the way some of those 
rough-neck cops treat people. 

Simon : Well, that’s the way it is with a lot of 
tliose fellows. You take a fellow that’s come up 
from the gutter and you put a club in his hands 
and, as likely as not, he’ll turn around and use 
it on his own kind. Listen, this is what I want 
you to do. Find out where this Becker boy is 
being held and get me a transcript of the police- 
blotter. Then call up the surety-company and 
arrange for bail. I’ll go bail for him, personally. 
Do that right away. 

Regina : Yes sir. Do you want to see Mr. Dar¬ 
win now ? 

Simon : Yes, let him come in. Oh, and find out 
the name of the assistant district-attorney in 
charge. 

[Regina phones these instructions on the Husha- 
phone. 

Regina : Mr. Walter Littlefield is on the wire. 

Simon : All right. Hello, Mr. Littlefield.—I’m 
fine, thanks.—Yes.—Yes.—Yes, I’m very 
familiar with it.—Well, I’m afraid I can’t do that. 
— (As Darwin enters) Sit down, Mr. Darwin. 

Darwin {seating himself) : Thanks. 
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Simon {resuming his telephone conversation) ! Well, I 
can’t.—Because nny partner happens to be the 
receiver.—Yes, I understand ; but you^ can t 
expect me to represent the principal creditor in 
a proceeding in which my partner is the re¬ 
ceiver.—Because that isn’t the way I practise 
law, Mr. Littlefield.—I don’t care who says 
it’s all right. I know what’s right and what’s 
wrong, without asking anybody’s opinion.—No, 
I don’t have to think it over ; I’m telling you 
right now that I won’t have anything to do 
^ith it.—So am I.—Good-bye. Sorry to keep 
you waiting, Mr. Darwin. 

Darwin : Oh, that’s perfectly all right. I’m not 
in a great hurry. 

Regina {entering) : Excuse me, but Mr. Cray- 
field is here. 

Simon : I’ll see him in a few minutes. 

[Regina exits. 

Darwin : Excuse me, but is that Rigby Gray- 
field ? 

Simon : Yes, it is. 

Darwin : I don’t mean to be impertinent. But 
that’s really one of the things I wanted to see 
you about. 

Simon : Oh, is that so ? 

Darwin ; Yes. I heard that the Grayfield family 
was thinking of retaining you for the purpose 
of breaking Edward’s will. 

Simon : I’m very sorry, Mr. Darwin, but I can’t 
discuss- 

Darwin : Oh, of course, I understand perfectly. 
I shouldn’t think of asking you to violate any 
professional confidences. But you see, W^ilma 
Grayfield, Edward’s widow, happens to be a 
first cousin of mine. 

Simon : Yes, I know. 
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Darwin : And I understand that this will con¬ 
test would involve her in a rather painful scandal. 
So, I’d rather hoped that because of your friend¬ 
ship for Wilma- 

Simon : I scarcely know Mrs. Crayfield. 

Darwin : Well, I mean to say, she’s dined at 
your home, and all that. 

Simon : Once, I believe. And three years ago- 

Darwin : Still- 

Simon : An attorney can’t let such considerations 
stand in the way of his practice, Mr. Darwin. 

Darwin : Well, of course, I can’t very well hope 
to persuade you. Of course, she’s a friend of 
Cora’s, too. 

Simon : My wife would be the last person in the 
world, Mr. Darwin, to ask me to give up an 
important case because she happens to be 
socially acquainted with one of the interested 
parties. 

Darwin (rising) : Well, I don’t want to take up 
any more of your time. 

Simon (rising) : I’m sorry I can’t oblige you. 

Darwin : Well, if you can’t, you can’t. Oh, by 
the way, I wonder if you could help me out of a 
temporary embarrassment ? 

Simon : Why, I’d be glad to do anything 
that’s- 

Darwin : Well, you see, I’m a rather heavy 
holder of Amalgamated Zinc, and now I’ve 
just learned that the miserable beggars have 
gone and passed their quarterly dividend. So, 
for the moment, that leaves me rather up 
against it. I was wondering if- 

Simon : How much do you need ? 

Darwin : Oh, a couple thousand or so. I’ll only 
need it until July. I’ve quite a bit of money 
coming in, then. 
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Simon : Well, I ^ess I can manage that. 

Darwin : Well, thanks very much, old man. I’ll 
be glad to give you my note, of course, 

Simon : All right. Gan you drop in to-morrow 
morning ? 

Darwtn : I’ll be delighted. About eleven ? 

Simon : Yes. Any time in the morning. My 
secretary will have the cheque and the note 
ready for you. 

Reoina {entering) : Excuse me. But Mrs. Simon 
is outside. 

Simon : Oh, ask her please to wait in your 
office, while I see Mr. Crayfield. And have Mr. 
Crayfield come in. 

[Regina telephones on the Hushaphone. 

Darwin : Well, so long, old man. And thanks 
ever so much. 

Simon : Not a bit. You can get out this way. 

Darwin : Why, thanks. I think I’ll just say 
hello to Cora, on the way out. Good day. 

Simon : Good-bye. (Darwtn exits) Draw a cheque 
for two thousand dollars on my personal account 
to the order of Roy Dar^vin. And a prormssory 
note payable in three months. He 11 be in to¬ 
morrow morning. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

Simon : Oh, and how much did I tell you to 
send a bill to Mrs. Richter for ? 

Regina : Five thousand. 

Simon : Better make it seventy-five hundred. 
Regina : Yes sir. Come right in, Mr. Crayfield. 
[The scene blacks out. 


CURX AIN 
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SC£N£ III 


The outer office. Bessie is at the switch-board. A 
small dark Woman is seated on the sofa between the 
windows. Cora Simon is seated on the sofa^ down^ 
stage left. She is an attractive woman in the late 
thirtieSy tastefully and expensively dressed. As the 
lights go up, Darwin comes out of the door of 
Simon’s office and crosses to Cora. 

Darwin : Hello, Cora. 

Cora : Why, hello, Roy ! What are you doing 
here ? 

[^They shake hands very cordially. 

Darwin : Why, there was something I wanted 
to talk over with George. 

Cora : Tell me, wasn’t that Rigby Crayfield 
who just went into George’s office ? 

Darwin : Yes, it was. That’s why I’m here. 

Regina {coming out of Simon’s office) : Good 
morning, Mrs. Simon. 

Cora {coolly) : Good morning. Miss Gordon. 

Regina : Mr. Simon will be busy with a client 
for about fifteen minutes. Do you mind waiting 
in my office ? 

Cora : Thank you. I want to have a word with 
Mr. Darwin first. 

Bessie : Simon and Tedesco.—Who’s calling ? 
—one moment, please.— {To Regina) Clerk 
of the Surrogate’s Court calling you. 

Regina : I’ll take it in my office. 

[tS*^ exits. 

Bessie : One moment please, I’m getting her for 
you.—All rightee, go ahead. 

Darwin : She’s a bustling creature, isn’t she ? 

Cora : Oh yes, very. But George finds her in¬ 
dispensable. Well, Wilma Crayfield called me 
up this morning. The poor thing is in a terrible 
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state. She’s heard that the Crayfield family is 
engaging George to contest the will. Have you 
spoken to George about it ? 

Darwin : Yes, I have. He’s absolutely firm 
about it. 

Cora : Oh, but Roy, he mustn’t ! Think how 
awful it would be for poor Wilma. 

Darwin ; Well, perhaps you can persuade bi™* 
He wouldn’t listen to me. {Lowering his voice) 
Tell me, Cora, is it definitely settled that 
George is going to Europe with you ? 

Cora : Yes. 

Darwin : Well, that’s that. When am I going 
to see you ? 

Cora : Well—I don’t know, exactly. 

Darwin : Are you free for lunch ? 

Cora : No, I’m lunching with George. 

Darwin : Oh. How about tea ? 

Cora : Why yes, I can make it for tea. I have 
an appointment for a fitting, but I can change 
that. 

Darwin ; Shall we say four at the Plaza ? 

Cora : Yes. 

Darwin : Au revoir, then. 

Cora : Au revoir. {Me exits. Bessie dials a 
number. Cora rises and crosses towards the door to 
Simon’s office) Bessie, I’m going to wait in M!iss 
Gordon’s office. Will you get me Miss Williams 
at Bergdorf-Goodman, please ? 

[Henry enters and seating himself at the tabUy 
begins to solve a cross-word puzzle. 

Bessie : Yes, ma’am. 

Cora : Thank you. 

[She exits. 

Bessie : Hello. District-attorney’s office ?—One 
moment, please.—Here’s the district-attorney’s 
office.—All rightee, go ahead. 
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[She looks through the telephone directory. Charlie 
McFadden enters, with a paper bag. 

McFadden : Here’s your ton^e on rye and 
chocolate malted. 

Bessie : Thanks, Charlie, Did you tell him to 
put a lot of Russian dressing on it ? 

McFadden : Yeah ; he smeared it on thick. 

[He crosses to the library and exits. Bessie dials a 
number. 

Bessie : Hello.—Hello, Arthur.—Will you take 
the board now ? I want to get my lunch.—He 
can’t. He has to go right out for Mr. Xedesco.— 
Hello.—Bergdorf-Goodman ?—Miss Williams, 
please.—Hello, Miss Williams ?—One moment, 
please. Here’s Miss Williams, Mrs. Simon.—All 
rightee, go ahead- 

[Weinberg enters from the library and crosses to 
the entrance-door. 

Weinberg : I’m going to lunch. I’ll be back in 
a half-hour. 

Bessie : All rightee. 

[Weinberg exits. Bessie rises and takes a towel 
from the drawer of the switch-board. Sandler 
enters from the library. 

Sandler {to Henry) : Hey, kid, do you know 
what became of Volume M to S of Stoddard’s 
Digest ? 

Henry : I’ll look around for it. 

[He exits to the library. 

Sandler {to Bessie) ; All right, peaches and 
vinegar. 

Bessie : This lady is waiting to see Mr. Tedesco. 
And G. S. has someone with him. And Mr. 
Weinberg will be back from lunch in a half-an- 
hour. 

Sandler: You wouldn’t fool me, would you? 
(Bessie exists to the corridor. A Woman comes out of 
Tedesco’s office and exits.) Hello ?—Yes sir.— 
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{To the Woman who is waiting) Are you Mrs. 
Gardi ? 

The Woman : Yes. 

Sandler : All right. Mr. Tedesco will see you 
now. {The Woman goes into Tedesco’s office.) 
Hello.—The passenger department of the French 
Line ?—Who is this, please ?—Oh, all 
Mrs. Simon, I’ll get it right away.—Don t 

mention it, 

[He looks up a number in the directory. Henry 
enterSy carrying a law-book. 

Henry : Here it is. It was on the wrong shelf. 

Sandler : Oh. it was, was it ? What are you 
doing : reading up on rape cases again ? 

Henry : I was not. 

Sandler : You ought to know them all by 
heart, by now. 

[He dials a number. Goldie appears at the door oj 
Xedesco’s office with a letter. 

Goldie : Here, Henry, take this right around 
to the Napoli Importing Company. (Henry takes 
the letter from her.) Mr. Tedesco wants it delivered 
right away. (Henry goes to the revolving book-stand 
and takes his cap from behind it.) Don’t delay 
now. It’s very important. 

Henry : AJl right. All Hght. Can’t you see I’m 
going ? 

Goldie : Don’t be impudent to me, please. 
[Henry goes out the entrance-door. Goldie exits 
to the library. 

Sandler : Hello, French Line ?—Passenger de¬ 
partment, please.—Hold the wire a minute. 
Here’s the French Line for Mrs. Simon.—Go 
ahead. {While he is speakings Mrs. Lena Simon 
has entered. She is a quiet little woman, in her sixties.) 
Who do you wish to see, madam ? 

Mrs. Simon : Is Mr. Simon busy, please ? 

Sandler : Yes, he is. Will anybody else do ? 
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Mrs. Simon : I’ll wait for him. 

Sandler : He may be busy for quite a while. 

Mrs. Simon : Oh, that’s nothing. I got plenty 
time. 

Sandler : All right. Take a seat. 

Mrs. Simon : Thank you. 

[She sits on the sofa between the windows. 

Sandler : Hello.—What number ?—All right. 
[He dials a number. Goldie enters from the 
library and crosses to the entrance-door. 

Goldie (importantly) : I’m going to lunch. 

Sandler : All right, beautiful. Gan you be 
reached at the Automat ? 

Goldee : You’re very funny—I don’t think ! 

[She exits. 

Sandler : Hello.— 4979 ?—Go ahead. 

[He becomes absorbed in his law-book. McFadden 
comes out of the library and is about to enter 
Tedesco’s office^ when he stops and looks curiously 
at Mrs. Simon. 

McFadden : Excuse me, ma’am, but ain’t you 
Mr. Simon’s mother ? 

Mrs. Simon : Yes. 

McFadden : I thought I recognised you. I guess 
you don’t remember me. 

Mrs. Simon : Well, I think I saw you somewhere 
before. 

McFadden : I’m Charlie McFadden, that used 
to be the helper to Barney O’Rourke, the 
plumber, on Third Avenue. 

Mrs. Simon : Oh, of course ! When we were 
living on Eighty-Second Street. 

McFadden : That’s right. An’ I was livin’ right 
across the street in number 319 . That’s many a 
long day ago. 

Mrs. Simon : I should say so. Well, well, what 
do you think of that ! 
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McFadden : Well, say, you’re lookin’ great. 
Why you don’t look a day older than the last 
time I saw you. 

Mrs. Simon : Yes, sure ; you expect me to 
believe that, you jollier ! Next month. I’ll be 
sixty-four. 

McFadden : Well, you sure don’t look it. 

Mrs. Simon : Well, I have my health, thank 
God. And my boy gives me every comfort. Why 
shouldn’t I look well ? 

McFaoden : You’ve sure got reason to^ be 
proud of your son, Mrs. Simon, He’s a prince 
among men, that’s what he is. 

Mrs. Simon ; Yes, that’s just what he is, Mr. 
McFadden. 

McFadden : An’ ain’t I the one to know it, too. 
I guess you know what he done for me, don t 
you ? 

Mrs. Simon {shaking her head') : No. I know how 
to mind my own business, \lr. NlcFadden. He 
doesn’t tell me anything and I don’t ask any 
questions. 

McFadden : Well, he gave me a new start in 
life, that’s what he did. You know I was nothin’ 
but a jail-bird. 

Mrs. Simon : Xt ! Xt ! 

McFadden : Yes, sure. I did a couple good 
long stretches for burglary ; and I guess that’s 
where I’d of ended my days if I hadn’t hap¬ 
pened to meet him on the street one day. Well, 
it seems he’d heard all about me, so he says to 
me : “ Charlie,” he says, “ if you’ll go straight. 
I’ll give you a job in the office.” “ On the level,” 
says I. “ Sure,” says he. “ For old time’s sake,” 
says he. So I took him at his word and here I’ve 
been ever since. 

Mrs. Simon : You’re working here for George ? 

McFadden : Yep. Nearly four years now. 
Process-server. And now and again I do a little 
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private detective work. You see, I got ways of 
findin* things out. 

Mrs. Simon : What do you think of that ! 

McFadoen : It’s made a new man o’ me, Mrs. 
Simon. I got a good steady job here and I meet 
lots of fine people and I know all the boys 
around the court-house. And it’s all his doin’. 

Mrs. Simon : He’s a good, good man, my 
Georgie. 

McFadden : I’d cut off my right hand for him, 
that’s what I’d do. Well, it’s mighty nice to be 
seein’ you again, Mrs. Simon. 

\He shakes hands with her. 

Mrs. Simon : I’ve been very happy to see you, 
Mr. McFadden. 

McFadden : God bless you I 

[He enters Tedesco’s office. Peter J. Malone 
enters from the corridor. He is a plump politician of 
fiflyfvey fastidiously dressed. 

Malone : County Clerk Peter J. Malone to see 
Mr. Simon. 

Sandler : Yes sir. Just take a seat, Mr. Malone, 
and I’ll tell him you’re here. 

Malone : All right. 

Sandler : County Clerk Malone to see Mr. 
Simon.—Just a few minutes, Mr. Malone. 

Malone : O.K. 

Mrs. Simon : What’s the matter, Mr. Malone, 
don’t you remember your old friends ? 

Malone ; What ? Well, will you look who’s 
sittin’ there ! Why, I didn’t see you at all. 

[He goes over to her and shakes hands with her. 

Mrs. Simon : What’s the matter ? Did I shrink 
so much that you couldn’t see me ? 

Malone : Why, no. I thought it was a young 
girl sittin’ there. You know, one of them expen¬ 
sive Park Avenue divorce cases of George’s. 
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NIrs. Simon : Yes, you’re a fine one, you are. 
If anybody believed everything that you say ! 

IVIalone {sitting beside her) : Well, you’re a sight 
for sore eyes, you are. Why, I ain’t seen you 
since the Dewey Parade. How are you, anyhow ? 

Mrs. Simon : I’m fine. And you ! I don’t have 
to ask you, 

[She indicates his bulk, 

Malone : Yeah, quite a bay-window. But 
when a fellow gets to be my age, you know. 

Mrs. Simon : Wliat are you talking about ! 
Why, you’re only a spring-chicken. 

Malone {behind his hand) : Fifty-six. But don’t 
tell anybody. Well, a lot o’ water has flowed 
under the bridge since the old days in Yorkville. 

Mrs. Simon : Yes, we’re all a little better off 
than in those days. 

Malone : I’ll say we are. Me drivin’ a truck 
and you runnin’ a little bakery and George 
sellin’ papers. Well, you ought to be mighty 
proud of your son, Mrs. Simon. 

Sandler {nervously) : Excuse me, madam. Are 
you Mr. Simon’s mother ? 

Mrs. Simon : Yes. 

Sandler : Oh, I’ll tell him you’re here. I didn’t 
know who you were. 

Mrs. Simon : Oh, that’s all right. I got plenty 
time. 

[Simon enters from his office with a middle-aged 
Man. 

Simon : All right, Mr. Crayfield. I’ll phone you 
in the morning. 

The Man : Very well. 

[He exits. 

Simon : Hello, Pete. 
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^Ialone (rising) : Hello, George. 

Simon : Hello, mamma. I didn’t know you were 
here. 

\_He goes over and kisses her^ affectionately. 

Mrs. Simon : Hello, Georgie. 

Simon : Have you been here long ? (To 
Sandler) Why didn’t you tell me my mother 
was waiting ? 

Mrs. Simon : It’s only five minutes, Georgie. 

Sandler : I’m very sorry, Mr. Simon. I didn’t 
know the lady was your mother. 

Simon : What do you mean you didn’t know ? 
Don’t you ask people who they are when they 
come in ? 

Mrs. Simon : Georgie, please ! 

Sandler : I’m very sorry, Mr. Simon. 

Simon : You’re going up for your bar examina¬ 
tion and you can’t even announce a caller. 

Mrs. Simon : Georgie, be a good boy. 

Simon : The next time my mother calls, I want 
her announced immediately, do you under¬ 
stand ? 

Sandler : Yes, Mr. Simon. 

Simon : Gome in, mamma. Gome in, Pete. 
Malone : Say, I can wait. 

Simon : No, no. Gome in, both of you. 

[^They exit to Simon’s office. 

Sandler : Hello. — Yes. — Who’s calling ?— 
Wait a minute, I’ll see if he’s in- 

[The scene blacks out. 

curtain 
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SCENE IV 


'The inner office. Regina is at Simon’s desk, tele^ 
phoning. 

Regina : I’ll see if I can find him.—Wait, I 
think he’s coming now. Hold the wire. 

[Simon, Mrs. Simon and Malone enter, 
down-stage. 

Simon : Did you have your lunch, mamma ? 

Mrs. Simon : Yes, of course. A long time ago 
already. 

Regina : Mr. Fishman on the phone. 

Simon : All right. I’ll talk to him. Sit down, 
mamma. Sit down, Pete. 

Regina : Here he is now, Mr. Fishman. 

Simon : Hello, Joe.—Xhat’s fine.—Well, maybe 
you’re right.—No, don’t do anything.—All 
right.—All right. I’ll tell you when to sell.— 
All right.—Good-bye, Joe. 

Regina {meanwhile') : How are you, Nlrs. Simon. 
{She shakes hands cordially with her.) You’re looking 
very well. 

Mrs. Simon ; Oh, I can’t complain. I don’t get 
any younger, but otherwise I’m fine. 

N'Ialone : Hello, Rexie. How are you ? 

Regina : Oh, I’m all right, thanks, Mr. Malone. 

Malone : I guess George is keeping you pretty 
busy, ain’t he ? 

Regina : Oh, I don’t mind that. If there’s one 
thing I don’t like, it’s being idle. 

Simon {hanging up the receiver) : Where’s Mrs. 
Simon ? 

Regina ; She’s in my office. I think she’s 
telephoning. 

Simon {opening the door ^Regina’s office) : Hello, 
darling. 
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Cora (^off-stage) : Hello, George. I sull have 
another call to make. 

Simon : All right, sweetheart. Come in when¬ 
ever you’re through. 

\^Me closes the door and goes to his desk. 

M^. Simon : George, I*m going to wait outside 
and you talk with Mr. Malone. 

Malone : No, no, you stay right where you 
are. I’ve got to call up Albany. Where’s a 
phone I can use ? 

Simon : In the library. Rexie, show Mr. 
Malone- 

Regina ; Yes sir. 

Malone : Never mind, Rexie. I know the way. 
Simon : Go ahead with him, Rexie, and if 

library chase ’em out till 
Mr. Malone is through. And listen, see that he 
gets his number. That fathead at the switch¬ 
board doesn’t know his ear from his elbow. 
Regina : Yes sir. 

Malone : Thanks. I’ll see you later. 

Simon ; Yes. come back, as soon as you’re 
through. ' 

[Malone exits. 

Regina : That Becker boy is being held on two 
thousand^ dollars bail on a felonious assault 
charge. I’m arranging the bail and the district- 
attorney’s office is going to call me back to let 
me know who’s handling the case. 

Simon : All right. Have the boy come in to see 
me. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

[She exits. 

mS- G^rn! 

Simon ; She’s a wonderful secretary. I couldn’t 
get along without her. Mamma, have a piece of 
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Mrs. Simon : No, thanks, Georgie. 

Simon {taking several pieces) : They’re very good. 
Mrs. Simon : You’ll spoil your lunch, Georgie, 
nasching like that. 

Simon : Nonsense ! Why should a piece of candy 
spoil my lunch ? 

Mrs. Simon : Georgie, how is it a nice girl like 
Miss Gordon doesn’t find herself a husband ? 

Simon ; I don’t know. I don’t think she’s inter¬ 
ested in men. Mamma, do you remember Sarah 
Becker from Second Avenue ? 

Mrs. Simon : Becker ? No, I don’t remember 
any Becker. 

Simon : Certainly you do. Her husband used to 
sell neckties from a pushcart. A great big fellow. 

Mrs. Simon : Oh yes, of course, of course ! It 
must be twenty years ago. She had a little baby 
with red curls—little Harry. 

Simon : That’s the one. Well, little Harry has 
been making Communist speeches in Union 
Square and getting into trouble with the police. 

Mrs. Simon : What, that little baby ! I can’t 
believe it. 

Simon : He hasn’t stayed a little baby all these 
years, mamma. 

Mrs. Simon : But you’re going to do something 
for him, George ? 

Simon : Yes, I guess I can get him out of it, all 
right. His mother was in this morning. Becker 
died of cancer a few years ago, and I think she’s 
been having a pretty hard time of it. 

Mrs. Simon : Ach, the poor thing. I think I’ll 
go and pay her a little visit. 

Simon : Yes, why don’t you do that ? Rexie will 
give you her address. And take her a little fruit or 
something. The poor thing looks as though 
she didn’t have enough to eat. And I guess she’s 
too proud to go to the charities. 
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Mrs. Simon : Yes, the charities ! Don’t talk to 
me about those charities ! It’s better to starve. 

Simon : Well, mamma, I’ve decided to go to 
Europe with Cora next week. 

Mrs. Simon : That’s good, Georgie. You need a 
good rest. You work too hard. 

Simon : Oh, I don’t need any rest. Hard work is 
good for me. But I made up my mind that we’d 
celebrate our fifth anniversary by taking a trip 
together. You know, I haven’t really had a 
chance to be alone with Cora since we eloped 
together. 

Mrs. Simon : Yes, that’s just what you should 
Georgie* A man and wife should he just as 
close together as they can. 

Simon : Especially when a man has a wife like 

Cora* She’s a wonderful, wonderful woman^ 
mamma. ^ 

Mrs. Simon : Well, she has a good husband, in 
you, too, Georgie. 

Simon : Oh yes, of course. According to you, 
nobody would be good enough for me. It’s a 
wonder the King of England never asked me to- 
become his son-in-law. 

Mrs. Simon : Well, I’m sure his daughters 
couldn’t do any better. 

Simon ; What a naar you are, mamma. 

Mrs. Simon : All right, laugh. It doesn’t change 
my opinion. 

Simon : W^ell, anyhow, I wish I deserved a wife 
like Cora. 

Mrs. Simon : Georgie, listen, I want to talk to 
you. 

Simon : Is anything wrong ? Are you feeling all 
right ? ^ 

Mrs. Simon : Of course, I’m feeling all right, 
Georgie, You mustn’t worry about me. 
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Simon ; Well, what’s the matter, then ? What 
do you look so serious about ? 

Mrs. Simon : Georgie, you mustn’t be angry 
with me- 

Simon : I’m not going to be angry. What is it ? 

Mrs. Simon : Georgie, Davie called me up this 
morning- 

Simon : Well ? 

Mrs. Simon : You told me you wouldn’t be 
angry. 

Simon : I’m not angry. Go ahead. 

Mrs. Simon : He needs a little money. 

Simon : Money ? W^hat does he need money for 
this time ? 

Mrs. Simon : A cheque came back from the bank. 

Simon : You mean he gave somebody a bum 
cheque ? 

Mrs. Simon : He made a little mistake in his 
balance. 

Simon : The hell he made a little mistake in his 
balance. He’s a goddam crook, that’s what he is. 

Mrs. Simon : Georgie, is that a way to talk 
about your brother ? 

Simon : Yes, brother. A fine brother he is. All 
he does is one dirty, crooked thing after an¬ 
other. I no sooner get him out of one thing then 
he gets himself into another. Hut I’m through 
with him. He can get himself out of this one. 

Mrs. Simon : Georgie, please- 

Simon : No, to hell with him. Let him go to jail. 
That’s where he belongs, anyhow. 

Mrs. Simon : Georgie, be a good boy. It’s the 
last time. He won’t do anything again. 

Simon ; Yes ! How many times have I heard 
that one before, too ? I’m through with him, I 
tell you- That lausbub has given me more 
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headaches than my whole practice put together. 
I’m supposed to be an important lawyer 
around here. I’m mixed up in more front page 
cases than any lawyer in New York. People 
from old families come in and think I’m doing 
them a favour if I accept their retainers. If I 
don t happen to like a millionaire’s looks I 
throw him out of the office. It’s fine for me, isn’t 

^ brother going around getting him- 
seli pinched in gambling raids and annoying 
VN^men in the subway and handing out rubber 
cheques ? It’s great, isn’t it ? 


Mrs. Simon ; It won’t happen again, Georgie. 

flone all I’m going to do. Let 
him shift for himself. 


Mrs Simon : Georgie, please. For me, do it ; 
not for him. * 


Simon : No. 

M^. ^MON : I don’t often ask you for some¬ 
thing, Georgie- 

Cora (entering) : May I come in ? Oh, I’m 
sorry. I didn^t know you were busy. 

Simon : It’s all right, darling. Gome right in. 

Cora (shaking hands with Mrs. Simon) : How do 
you do, Mrs. Simon ? 

M^^ Simon : I’m very well, thank you. And 


Cora ; Quite well, thanks. 


Mrs. Simon : That’s good, 
thinner since the last time I 

Cora : Have I ? I don’t think 


You got a little 
saw you. 

so. 


Regina (entering) : Excuse me, Mr. Simon. Mr. 
witTyou'"® ** has an appointment 


Simon : Oh yes, I forgot about him. 

Cora : Shall I clear out ? 

Simon : No, stay right here. I’ll see him in one 
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of the other offices. Mamma, are you sure you 
won’t have a little lunch with us ? 

Mrs. Simon : No, I must go now. 

Simon {kissing her) : Well, good-bye, mamma. 
Take a taxi uptown. 

Mrs. Simon : The bus is good enough, Georgie, 
don’t forget. 

Simon : I’ll think it over, and call you up to¬ 
night. I won’t be five minutes, darling. Oh, 
Rexie, write down that Mrs. Becker’s address 
for my mother, 

Regina : Yes sir. 

[Simon exits to the corridor, Regina to her office. 
Cora : Lovely spring weather we’re having, 
isn’t it ? ^ 

Mrs. Simon: Yes, to-day it’s beautiful. I’m 
always glad when the winter is over. 

Cora : Yes, I prefer warm weather, too. 

[A moment of silence. 

Mrs. Simon : And your children ; are they well, 
too ? 

Cora : Yes, very well, thank you. 

Mrs. Simon : They must be getting big now. 
Cora : Yes, Bachard is fourteen and Dorothy 
twelve. 

Mrs. Simon : Tt ! Tt ! Before you know it, 
they’re grown up. It seems like yesterday since 
Georgie was a little boy. 

Cora : I know. They do grow up awfully fast. 

Mrs. Simon : They don’t mind that you go to 
Europe and leave them ? 

Cora : Oh, no ! They’re quite accustomed to 
being left. They’re very fond of their governess. 

Mrs. Simon : Well, I’m glad Georgie is going 
to have a little vacation. He works so hard. 

Cora : Yes, he does work hard. Too hard, in 
fact. 
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Mrs. Simon ; He always worked hard. Since he 
\vas a little boy, he*s been working hard. Always 
working and studying and trying to better 
himself. That s how he made his success. 

Goi^ : Yes, of course. But now that he’s 
achieved success, there’s really no longer any 
necessity for it. 

Mrs. Simon ; It’s his nature. You can’t change 
his nature. 

Cora : Yes, I think perhaps you’re right. 
Marvellous view from here, isn’t it ? 

Mrs. Simon : Yes, it’s beautiful. 

Cora {looking at her watch) : Heavens, it’s half¬ 
past one, already. 

Regina {entering) : Here’s the address, Mrs. 
Simon. 

Mrs. Simon : Oh, thank you. Thank you, very 
much. Well, I think I’ll go now. 

Regina : Shall I tell Mr. Simon you’re going ? 

Mrs. Simon : No, no, don’t disturb him. 
{Extending her hand to Cora) Well, good-bye. 

Cora {shaking hands) : Good-bye. Awfully nice 
to have seen you again. 

Mrs. Simon : Maybe I’ll see you again before 
you go to Europe. 

Cora : Oh, I hope so. 

N^rs. Simon : But in case I don’t, I hope you 
have a wonderful trip and that you come back 
safe and sound. 

Cora : Thanks, very much. 

Mrs. Simon : And take good care of my Georgie. 
Cora : I’ll do my best. 

Mrs. Simon : Good-bye, Miss Gordon. 

Regina : Good-bye, Mrs. Simon. Shall I show 
you the way ? 

^'Irs. Simon ; Nfo, no. I know the way, 
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Regina : I’m going to come and pay you 
little visit, soon. 

Mrs. Simon : Oh, that will be very nice. Gome 
any time : I don’t go out very much. Well, 

good-bye. 

Regina : Good-bye, M!rs. Simon. 

Cora : Good-bye. (Mrs. Simon e^ts Regina 
is about to go to her office ) : Oh, Miss Gordon . 

Regina : Yes, Mrs. Simon. 

Cora : I’d like you to do something for me. 
Regina : Certainly. 

Cora : I’d like you, between three and four th^ 

afternoon, to call up the French Line 

for Mr. Morrell — M-o-r-e-double 1. You d 

better write it down, hadn t you ? 

Regina : I’ll remember it. 

^Nevertheless she takes up a piece of paper and 
makes some notes . 

Cora : I want to make sure that our 

Paris has a serving-pantry. I forgot to ask hi , 

this morning. 

Regina : And if it hasn’t ? 

Cora : Well, if it hasn’t, you’d better No, 

never mind. In that case. I’ll take it up with 
him, myself. I’m almost certain it has, but 1 
want to make sure. Also I wish you d ^ 
to arrange to have a steward named Mari^ 
Lebon-- Have you got that ? Lebon 

L-e-b-o-n. 

Regina : Yes, I have it. - u > 

Cora : I want him assigned to our suite. He s 
served me several times before, p^ud I pre 
have someone who is familiar with req 

ments. You’ll attend to that, will you ? 

Regina : Yes, ma’am, is that aU ? 

Cora : Yes, thank you. I think that’s alh 
you’d better phone me about the pantry this 

evening, at dinner-time. 
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Regina : I can tell Mr. Simon. 

Cora : He*s likely to forget. I’d rather you 
phoned me. 

Regina : Very well. 

Cora : Thank you. (As Regina is about to go) 
Oh, I wonder if you’d mind giving me a cigar¬ 
ette. I seem to have run out of them. 

Regina : Certainly. 

[She takes her cigarette-box over to Cora. 

Cora : Thanks. Heavens, I seem to be out of 
matches, too. (Regina, without a wordy strikes a 
match and ojfers Cora a light) Thanks very much. 

Simon (entering) : I’m sorry to keep you wait¬ 
ing, darling. 

Cora : It doesn’t matter. 

Simon (to Regina who is about to exit) : Rexie, 
you’d better go get your lunch. 

Regina : I’m in no hurry. 

[She exits abruptly. 

Simon : That girl’s a human dynamo. Why, it’s 
half-past one already ! You must be starved, 
darling. 

Cora : Well, I am rather hungry. I had an early 
breakfast and I’ve been running errands all 
morning. 

Simon : Well, sweetheart, I’ve got to see Peter 
Malone for a few minutes. Why don’t you go 
ahead and start your lunch and I’ll join you in 
ten or fifteen minutes ? 

Cora : Perhaps I’ll do that. I’ve lots of things 
to attend to after lunch. Hut there’s something 
I must talk to you about, first. 

Simon (sitting on the sofa beside her) : All right, 
honey. Nothing’s wrong, is it ? 

Cora : It’s about Wilma Grayficld, 

Simon : Oh : your friend Mr. Darwin, has been 
talking to me about that, too. 
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Cora : Yes, so he told me. George, you’re really 
not thinking seriously of trying to break that 
will, are you ? 

Simon : Yes, darling, very seriously. In fact, 
Rigby Crayfield was in here this morning and 
engaged me to represent the Crayfield family. 

Cora : But George, you can’t do that ! 

Simon : Why, darling ? 

Cora : Why, it’s a scandalous case ! 

Simon : It certainly is ! Do you know the facts ? 
Cora : No, I don’t. 

Simon : Well, in a couple of words, it turns out 
that Madame Wilma played a pretty dirty 
trick on her husband and that the child to whom 
he left the bulk of the estate isn’t his child after 

all. 

Cora : Why, I don’t believe it ! It’s prepos¬ 
terous. 

Simon : I’ve got the proofs right here, darling. 
You don’t think I’d take the case, do you, un¬ 
less I were convinced of the facts ? 

Cora : I can’t understand why you would want 
to have anything to do with such a case. 

Simon : There’s a hundred thousand dollar fee 
in it, if I win. The estate will come to over four 

million. 

Cora : You don’t need the money. Especially 
money that you get by such means. 

Simon : By such means ? I don’t understand 
you, darling. 

Cora : Think of what this is going to do to 
Wilma ! 

Simon : But think of what she did to Crayfield ! 
Cora : Well, he’s dead and buried and none 
the worse off for it. 

Simon : I really don’t follow your logic, sweet¬ 
heart. I don’t see that there’s much reason tor 
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sympathising with a woman who’s palmed off 
a bastard on her husband and then gets found 
out. 

Cora : Wc all make mistakes and do foolish 
things that we regret. Anyhow, there’s no rea¬ 
son why you should have anything to do with 
the nasty mess. 

Simon : As an attorney, I owe it to myself to 
take a lucrative and important case, when it’s 
offered me. And as a member of the bar, I owe 
it to the community to see substantial justice 
done. You don’t think Edward Grayficld would 
have made that will, do you, if he’d known the 
child wasn’t his ? 

Cora : I don’t know anything about it. I do 
know that Wilma Grayfield is a friend of mine 
and has been for years. Why, you know her, too, 
George. She’s dined at our house. 

Simon : But so have hundreds of other people, 
darling. Does that mean that I can’t appear in 
any case in which their interests are involved ? 
It’s a pretty high price to pay for having people 
to dinner. 

Cora : You know I don’t mean that. This is a 
very special case. It’s a friend’s reputation that’s 
involved. 

Simon : Her reputation can’t be saved, anyhow. 
If I didn’t take the case, a hundred other 
lawyers would be glad to. 

Cora : Well, at least, you would have made a 
magnanimous gesture. 

Simon : I should say so ! A hundred thousand 
dollars ! That’s not the way law is practised, 
darling. 

Cora : I don’t see why it isn’t possible to prac¬ 
tise law, like a gentleman. 

Simon {rising and walking away) : I never laid 
any claims to be a gentleman, dear. The last 
time I crossed the Atlantic, it was in the steerage. 
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Cora : I didn’t mean it in that way, George. 
Heavens, nobody admires you more than I for 
the handicaps you’ve overcome. I couldn’t have 
given any better demonstration of it, could I, 
than making a runaway marriage with you, 
after divorcing the man I’d been married to for 
eleven years ? 

Simon : Well, we’ve been pretty happy together, 
haven’t we ? 

Cora : Yes, of course we have. 

Simon : The old saying about marrying in haste 
and repenting at leisure hasn’t held good with 
us. I know I haven’t lived up to all your ex¬ 
pectations of me. I told you from the start I 
wasn’t good enough for you. But I’ve tried my 
best. 

Cora : I’m not complaining, George. 

Simon : I know you’re not. You’re very sweet 
to me. But I know there are lots of ways in 
which I don’t measure up to your standards. 

Cora : Well, it’s only tliat I feel that now that 
you’ve made your success, you should try to 
disassociate yourself from all these unsavoury 
affaires de scandale. Like that awful murder case, 
for example- 

Simon : I know : the Chapman case. Yes, I m 
through with cases of that sort. What do you 
think, sweetheart, she was in here this morning 
and tried to steal me away from you ! 

Cora : What an awful person she must be ! 
Simon : Fine chance she had, huh ? 

[He tries to kiss her. 

Cora : My mouth, George ! I just put it on. 

Simon : I used to be quite a lady-killer, in the 
old days, too. But that was before I knew you, 
darling. 

Cora : You see it’s a little embarrassing for me 
to have your name constantly associated with 
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these sensational cases. After all, it’s my name 
now, too, you know. And the sort of people I’ve 
always known can’t help thinking it’s a little 
strange. 

Simon : Sweetheart, the last thing in the world 
I want to do is cause you any embarrassment. 
My one object in life is to make you happy and 
give you everything you want. 

Cora : Oh, I didn’t mean to imply for a minute 
that it’s been intentional. Only- 

Simon : I don’t even want it to be unintentional. 
Listen, darling, would it make you any happier 
if I dropped this Crayfield case ? 

Cora : It would make me feel that I was mar¬ 
ried to a man who recognises the value of the 
social amenities. 

Simon : O.IC. (//e pushes the call-button on his 
desk. Almost instantly^ Regina enters) Take a 
letter to Rigby Crayfield, Rexie. Dear Mr. 
Crayfield, I regret to inform you that it will be 
impossible for me to represent you in the matter 
of the probate of the will of Edward Crayfield. 
My reasons for withdrawing from the case have 
nothing to do with the merits of your claims, but 
are of a personal nature, the details of which I 
shall not burden you with. I am enclosing here¬ 
with all the papers in the matter, of which kindly 
acknowledge receipt. Regretting any incon¬ 
venience I may have caused you, I am, et¬ 
cetera. Get that right out and send it around by 
messenger. And get the papers from Weinberg. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

[She throws a swift look at Cora and exits. 

Cora : Thank you, George dear. 

Simon : Feel better, now ? 

Cora : Yes, much better. 

Simon : Don’t I rate a kiss ? (Cora holds up her 
face. He kisses her on the lips.) You’ll make a 
gentleman of me, yet. 
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Cora : I’m sure you’ve ruined my beautiful 
mouth. Yes, you have. 

[She busies herself with her lip-stick. 

Malone {appearing in the door-way) : Am I 
intrudin’ ? 

Simon : No, I was just kissing my wife. 

Malone : Well, I’m glad there’s some that still 
do. 

Simon : Darling, this is Pete Malone, who 
makes governors and presidents. 

Malone {shaking hands with Cora) : And 
assemblymen, George. Don’t forget the assembly- 
men. 

Cora : How do you do, Mr. Malone ? 

Malone : I had the pleasure of mectin’ you in 
Washington, before you and George were 
married. 

Cora {rising) : Oh yes, of course. Well, George, 
I think I’ll go on to lunch now. 

Simon : All right, darling. W^here will you be ? 

Cora : At the Marguery. 

Simon : I’ll be there in fifteen minutes. 

Malone ; I won’t keep him long. 

Cora : All right, Au revoir, George. Good-bye, 
Mr. Malone. Awfully nice to have seen you 
again. 

Malone : Thank you, ma’am, it was a great 
pleasure to see you again, too. 

[Cora exits. Malone seats himself up^stage of the 
desk. 

Simon {sitting on sofa) : God, what a woman that 
is, Pete ! I can’t realise, half the time, that I m 
really married to her. 

Malone {taking a cigar from the box on the desk) : 
Well, you sure are hittin’ the high places, 
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Greorge. In the old days, when you were peddlin' 
papers in the rain and your toes cornin’ through 
your boots, it was a million to one, and no takers, 
that I’d live to see you ridin’ around in a 
Hispano-whaddya-call-it with a Daughter of 
the American Revolution. 

Simon : Well, you haven’t done so badly by 
yourself, either, Pete. 

Malone ; Oh, I’m not complainin’. Only you’re 
on the front page defendin’ the beautiful Flossie 
McFlossie, whilst I’m back amongst the edit¬ 
orials, in a long tail an’ stripes, makin’ a hearty 
meal of Civic Virtue. 

Simon : Pete, there’s something I want to talk 
to you about. Matter of fact, I meant to give you 
a ring. I think John Tedesco’s got a Supreme 
Court nomination coming to him. 

Malone : Well, I don’t know, George. 

Simon : Why not ? He’s worked mighty hard for 
the organisation, John has. 

Malone : Oh yeah, sure, that part of it’s all 
right. 

Simon : And there’s not a lawyer in the whole 
judicial department that stands in stronger with 
the Italian voters than John does. 

Malone ; I guess that’s right, too. The wops 
have got another judgeship coming to them. 
And 1 don’t think anybody’s got anything on 
John. His record’s all right. 

SmoN : Why, certainly his record’s all right. 
Listen, John and I grew up together. I tell you 
there’s not a whiter man on the face of the 
earth. 

Malone : Oh, I’m not sayin* anythin’ against 
John. It’s just a question if he’s big enough for 
the Supreme Court. 

Simon : What do you mean, big enough ? 
What about some of those horse’s piazzas that are 
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decorating the bench now ? What about Edgar 
Thayer ? 

M^alone : Oh, sure. The trouble is John’s father 
don’t happen to be a railroad president. Any¬ 
how, that’s what I’m drivin’ at. We gotta keep 
up the standard of the judiciary. There’s been 
an awful lot of bellyachin’ lately about keepin’ 
the bench out of politics. We gotta get A-i men. 
Now if it was you, George- 

Simon : Nothing doing, Pete. What the hell do 
I want to be a Judge for ? I’d get locomotor 
ataxia sitting up there all day on my fanny doing 
nothing but looking important. Anyhow, I can’t 
afford it. It costs me a hundred thousand a year 
to live. 

NIalone : A hundred grand would of gone a 
long way on Second Avenue, George. 

Simon : Sure, it’s crazy. I know that Just as well 
as you do. But when you’ve got that kind of a 
set-up what can you do about it ? 

Malone : John ain’t so hot on the legal end, is 
he ? 

Simon : Oh, he knows his law, all right. I don’t 
say he’s a Blackstone. But hell, neither am I. 
I’ve got a young Harvard boy in the office here, 
named Weinberg, that John can have for^ his 
secretary. Believe me, he’ll hand down opinions 
that will give the Court of Appeals an inferiority 
complex. 

Malone : All right, George, I’ll think it 
I’d like to do it for you, if I can, and I think 
maybe we can work it. 

Simon : I wish you would, Pete. It would mean 
an awful lot to John. 

Malone : O.K.. Tell you why I came in George. 
You know my brother Ed, the warden up at 
Elmira ? 

Simon ; Yes, sure I know him. How’s he getting 
along up there ? 
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Malone : Oh, he’s getting along all right. 
Well, he tipped me off to something that I think 
you oughta know. 

Simon : All right. 

Malone : Do you ever remember handling a 

case for some fellow named-Wait a minute, 

till I think of his name. It’s some Dutch or 
Hebrew name, something-or-other-stein. Wait, 
I think I wrote it down somewhere. Yeah, here 
it is. Breitstein, Jo-hann Breitstcin. Remember 
him ? 

Simon : Yes, I remember. Johann Breitstein, a 
German boy. I defended him on a larceny charge 
about eight or nine years ago, and got him an 
acquittal. What about it ? 

Malone : Was there something about an 
alibi ? 

Simon : Yes, he had an airtight alibi. That’s 
why the jury acquitted him. 

Malone : Yeah. Well, it seems there was a guy 
named Whitey Cushman who was mixed up in 
the case. Is that right ? 

Simon : Yes. He established the alibi for Breit¬ 
stein. 

Malone : That’s it. W^ell, this bird Cushman 
is doin’ a stretch up at Elmira and it seems he had 
a session with your friend Francis Clark Baird 
who’s a member of the Parole Board. 

Simon : Yes ? Well ? What about it ? 

Malone : Well, this Cushman has been givin’ 
Francis Clark Baird some song-and-dance about 
the alibi in the Breitstein case bein’ framed up. 

Simon : What do you mean framed up ? 

Malone : I’m just tellin’ you what Ed told me 

over the phone last night. Is this guy Baird on 

the grievance committee of the Bar Association, 
too ? 
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Simon : Yes, I think so. 

Malone : That’s what Ed said. He says he’s got 
a hunch that Baird would like to get something 
on you. And I guess that’s right, too, ain’t it ? 

Simon : Yes, sure he would. I’ve licked him to 
a fare-you-well in half a dozen cases. 

Malone : Yeah. I know you have. Well, 
accordin’ to Ed, Baird thinks he can cook up 
some kind of a disbarment proceedin’ against 
you out of this Breitstein case. Anyhow, he’s 
havin’ Cushman brought down to New York, 
next week, to take his deposition. 

Simon : Oh, he is, is he ? Well, let him ! What 
the hell do I care ? He’s got nothing on me. 

Malone : Well, that’s what I told Ed. “ There’s 
nothin’ to it, Ed,” I says. “ George is too smart 
a boy,” I says, “ to let himself get mixed up 
with anything like that.” Only I thought I’d 
better tip you off. 

Simon : Francis Clark Baird : To hell with 
Francis Clark Baird : He’s got nothing on me. 
I’ve been practising law for eighteen years and 
my record is an open book. It’s not the first time 
this Baird and the rest of those silk-stocking 
babies in the Bar Association have tried to get 
me. They’ve been gunning for me for years. But 
they haven’t got anything on me, yet. No, and 
they never will. So they’re going to disbar me on 
a crook’s deposition, are they ? Ho, that’s a 
laugh, that is ! Just let Mr. Francis Clark Baird 
try it, and he’ll find himself holding the dirty 
end of the stick. Jesus Christ ! Some lousy little 
crook makes a play for a parole and they think 
they’re going to pin something on me. That’s 
funny, that is ! 

Malone : That’s what Ed said. He says this 
Cushman is a bad egg and a trouble maker : a 
guy that throws fits and all that. Well, don’t 
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worry about it, George. I guess nothin’ much 
w ill come of it. I just wanted to give you the 
low-down, that’s all. 

Simon : Thanks, Pete. It was damn nice of you 
to let me know. What do you think of those 
S.O.B.s trying to pull a thing like that on me ! 

Malone : Well, you know how it is, George. 
These guys that came over on the Afayflower 
don’t like to see the boys from Second Avenue 
sittin’ in the high places. We’re just a lot of riff- 
raff to them. They’ve had their knives out for 
me, for a long time, too, but, hell, it’s me that 
has the laugh when the votes are counted. Well, 
I got to be gettin’ back to the office. And I guess 
the ^missis is gettin’ tired of keepin’ the filly de 
bee’s-wax warm for you. So long, George. Gome 
around to the club, some night. 

Simon : Yes, I will, Pete. And thanks for the 
steer. 

Malone ; Keep the change. Well, Scholem 
aleichem. 

\He exits, 'The moment he has gone, Simon slumps 
down in his chair and stares fixedly ahead of him. 

Then he suddenly raises both Jists and brings them 
down on the desk, 

Simon : Goddam it to hell ! 

\He springs to his feet and walks swiftly up and 
down the office^ pounding his palm with his fist. Then 
he goes to the desk and pushes a button. Regina 
enters, almost instantly. 

Simon : Listen, Rexie. About eight or nine 
yeare ago, I defended a fellow named Johann 
r General Sessions. I want to get hold 

of Breitstein right away. I met him three or four 

and at that time he was working as an 
i^her in one of the Warner Brothers* Theatres. 
Gallup Warner Brothers and see if you can trace 
him and have him come in here as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Get McFadden or anybody else to help 
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you, if necessary. Let everything else go until you 
locate him. Understand ? 

Regina : Yes sir. 

Simon : Then get me all the papers out of the 
files and have them here for me when I get back 
from lunch. People against Johann Breitstein. 
Then send up to General Sessions and order a 
transcript of the stenographer’s minutes of the 
trial. No, wait a minute ! You’d better not do 
that. No, never mind that. Just get me the 
papers out of the files. And locate Breitstein , 
that’s the important thing. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

Simon : Get right on the job, will yoy ? I’m 
going around to the Marguery to join Mrs. 
Simon at lunch, and I’ll be back in three- 
quarters of an hour. 

[//^ exits. Regina sits at Simon’s desk and takes 
up the telephone receiver. 

Regina : Hello.—Get me Warner Brothers 
Picture Corporation, please.—Yes, that’s right. 

[She hangs up the receiver and sits staring at 
Cora’s picture. 'Then with a sudden gesture, she 
sweeps the photograph off' the desk. 

CURTAIN 
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ACT II 


SCENE I 

The inner office. Bessie lies stretched out upon the 
sofuy in the cornery her eyes closed. Her shoes are on 
the floor beside the sofa. Regina enters quicklyy with 
a glass in her hand and crosses to Bessie. 

Regina : Here, Bessie, drink this. 

Bessie {opening her eyes) : What is it ? 

Regina : It’s just some bromides to quiet your 
nerves. Drink it. 

Bessie (sitting up) : Does it taste bad ? 

Regina : No, no, it’s nothing at all. Take it ; it 
will make you feel better. 

Bessie : I hate taking stuff. 

[5'A^ closes her eyeSy shudders and drains the glass. 

Regina : In a little while, you’ll feel much 
better. How do you feel now ? 

Bessie : I still feel kinda funny inside. 

Regina i You’d better lie down again. 

Bessie : No, I don’t want to. I’m sick o’ layin’ 
down. 

Regina : I’ll tell you what I’m going to do. I’m 
going to send you home in a taxi. 

Bessie : No, I don’t want to go home, honest I 
I 11 only start thinkin’ if I go home. 

Regina : Are you sure ? 

Remie : Yes, I’ll be all right in a minute. I think 
1 11 go back to the board. (As Simon enters) Look, 
here s Mr. Simon. I better get out. 

[She gets uPy quicklyy and puts her shoes on. 

Simon : What’s the matter ? Anything wrong ? 

Regina : It’s nothing. Bessie had a little shock 

this morning and it upset her. But she’s all right 
again. ® 
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Simon : You’d better jump into a cab, Bessie, 
and go home. 

Bessie : No, I’m all right, again, Mr. Simon, 
honest I am. I’m goin’ back to the board now. 

Simon : Well, listen, if you’re not feeling all 
right, I want you to go home. 

Bessie : I’m all right, Mr. Simon. Thanks ever 
so much. Miss Gordon. 

[She exits. 

Simon : What’s the matter with her ? 

Regina : She saw somebody jump out of the 
window of an office-building and it gave her a 
bad shock, 

Simon : God, that’s awful I Where was it ? 

Regina : I don’t know exactly where. Some¬ 
where on Fifth Avenue. 

Simon : It’s terrible ! Imagine a fellow doing a 
thing like that I 

Regina : Well, I suppose if you’re tired of 
living, it’s as good a way as any to end it. 

Simon : What, jumping out of a window like 
that ? 

Regina : Wliy not ? A few seconds and it’s all 
over. I guess people don’t do it, unless they have 
a pretty good reason. 

Simon : What the hell are_yew so morbid about ? 

Regina : I’m not morbid. Only, we don’t ask 
to be brought into the world, and if we feel like 
leaving it, I don’t see that it’s anybody’s business 
but our own. 

Simon : What’s the matter ? Don’t you feel well 
or something ? 

Regina : Yes, of course ! I’m just talking a lot 
of nonsense, that’s all. I haven’t been able to 
get Nlrs, Simon yet. She left home early this 
morning, with the children. I’ve left messages at 
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half-a-dozen places. She’s sure to get one of 
them. 

Simon : Is Breitstein here ? 

Regina : Yes sir ; he’s waiting outside. 

Simon : I’ll see him right away. Wait a minute. 
See if you can get me Francis Clark Baird. 

[Regina calls on her telephone, 

Simon : Is there anything important in the 
mail ? 

Regina : There’s a letter from Mr. Upjohn, 
confirming the terms of settlement in Arrow 
against the Radio Corporation. And there’s a 
transcript of the minutes of the directors’ meet¬ 
ing of the International Metal Refineries. 

Simon : Anything else ? 

Regina : Nothing of importance. A cheque 
came in from the Murray Packing Company. 

Simon : How much ? 

Regina : Ten thousand, plus two hundred and 

some odd dollars for disbursements. I forget the 
exact amount. 

Simon : Never mind it. (Regina’s phone tines.) 
See if that’s Baird. 

[Regina answers the phone, 

Regina : Mr, Baird is not in. 

. n is he expected ? Wait a 

minute ! Is that his secretary ? 

Regina : Yes sir. 

Simon : I’ll talk to her, myself. Hello.—Is this 
Mr. Baird’s secretary ?—This is Mr. Simon 
speaking ; Mr. George Simon.—Do you know 
when Mr. Baird will be in ?—Oh, I see.—W^ell, 
do you know where he can be reached ?—Well, 
e s in town, isn’t he ?—Oh, I sec ; you don’t 
know that, cither.—Do you tliink you’re likely 
to hear from him during the day ?—Yes, it’s all 
pretty indefinite, isn’t it ?—Well, if you do hear 
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from him, will you tell him that I called and 
ask him if he’ll be good enough to call me ? 
Xhank you very much.—Good-bye. {He hangs 
up the receiver,) You’d think that Baird could 
afford to employ a more convincing liar than 
that. All right. I’ll see Breitstein now. (Regina’s 
telephone rings.') See if that’s Mrs. Simon. 

Regina {after answering the phone) : It’s Mrs. 
Schwarzfeld. 

Simon : I’m in court and may not be back to¬ 
day. She can get me in the morning. (Regina 
relays this message,) Is Breitstein coming in ? 

Regina : Yes sir. 

Simon : All right. And I don’t want to be dis¬ 
turbed. Have I any engagements ? 

Regina : Lunch at twelve-thirty with Senator 
Wells. 

Simon : Yes, I must keep that. Anybody else ? 

Regina : I’ve put off all the others. Except that 
Becker boy. I couldn’t reach him. 

Simon : What Becker boy ? 

Regina : You know, that young Com¬ 
munist— 

Simon : Oh yes. Well, that’s not important. All 
right, Breitstein, come right in. 

[Johann Breitsxein enters^ a fair German in the 
early thirties, 

Simon : Rexie, see that I’m not disturbed, will 
you ? 

Regina : Yes sir. 

[She exits. 

Simon : Hello, Breitstein. Glad to see you again. 
Breitsxein : I’m very glad to see you, Mr. 
Simon. 

Simon : Sit down. How have you been ? 
Breitsxein : I been fine, Nlr. Simon. I got a 
good job, now. 
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Simon : You have ? What are you doing ? 

Brjeitstein : I’m assistant camera-man for the 
Path^ news-reel. 

Simon : Is that so ? Well, that’s great ! 

Breitstein : I don’t need to ask you how you 
are, Mr. Simon. I read about you in the papers 
almost every day. 

Simon : Yes, I manage to keep busy. Listen, 
Breitstein, I’ll tell you why I asked you to come 
in. Oh, have a cigarette, will you ? Or a cigar. 

Breitstein : Thanks, I’ll take a cigarette. 

Simon : Breitstein, has anybody been talking to 
you lately about that case of yours ? 

Breitstein : Why no, Mr. Simon, they haven’t. 

Simon : Nobody’s approached you or asked you 
any questions ? 

Breitstein : No sir. Why, is there anything- 

Simon : Well, the reason I’ve sent for you is that 
I want to put you on your guard. There’s a 
complication that’s come up and you’ve got to 
be prepared to answer a lot of questions. 

Breitstein : What kind of a complication, Mr. 
Simon ? 

Simon : Well, it seems that this fellow Whitey 
Cushman has been doing some talking. 

Breitstein : Why he’s up in Elmira, doing 
twenty years for manslaughter. 

Simon : I know it ; but he’s been telling some 
people that we cooked up that alihi* 

Breitstein : Holy Moses, Mr. Simon, does that 

mean that they’re going to come after me 
again ? 

Simon : Yes, they’re likely to. 

Breitsiein : Holy smoke, Mr. Simon. What am 
1 going to do ? 

Simon : Now don’t get excited, Breitstein. I 
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think maybe everything will be all right, if you 
just do what I tell you to. 

Breitstjein : Well, sure I will, Mr. Simon. Gee 
whiz, I got a wife and family now. I don’t know 
what I’d do if- 


Simon : What you’ve got to do is stick by that 
alibi story, understand ? 

Breitstein : Yes sure, Mr. Simon, whatever you 
say. And you think- 

Simon : I’ll do the best I can for you. And I 
guess between us, we can fix it up all right. But 
we’ve got to stick together, Breitstein. You 
know it Just might happen that somebody 
would try to make trouble for me, too. 

Breitstein : For you, Mr. Simon ? 

Simon : Yes. You know I took an awful chance 
in order to get you out of that jam you were in. 
And if this thing were to get up before the Bar 
Association, there might be a nasty stink about 
it. 


Breitstein : Well, gosh, Mr. Simon, I wouldn’t 
want you to get into trouble on account of me. 
Why, everything I got, I owe to you. JTiminy, 
if it wasn’t for you, I’d be in for life. I’d go 
through fire and water for you. 


Simon (rising) : All right, Breitstein, thanks. I 
knew I could count on you. Just keep all this 
under your hat, and if anybody questions you, 
just stick to your story and act dumb. And let 
me know, if you’re approached. 


Breitstein : You betcha. And you think every¬ 
thing’s going to be all right ? 

Simon : W^ell, I hope it is. WHiy, don’t you ? 

Breitstein : Oh yes, sure. Only I was just 
thinking- 


Simon : What ? 


Breitstein : Well, I was thinking in case they 
should look up the hospital records. 
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Simon : What hospital records ? 

Breitstein : Xhe hospital records of Whitey 
Cushman. 

Simon : What hospital records of Whitey Gush- 
man. What the hell are you talking about ? 

Breitstein : Well, you know the day it hap¬ 
pened, the day he said I was in his house, he 
was in the hospital. 

Simon : You mean to say that the day you 
robbed the bath-house, Whitey Cushman was in 
the hospital ? 

Breitstein : Yes. He used to have fits—what do 
you call them ?—epileptic fits ; and they took 
him to the hospital. 

Simon : Holy- ! Are you sure of this, Breit¬ 

stein ? 

Breitstein : Yes, sure. That’s why I had to pay 
him two hundred dollars to testify. He was 
afraid they’d find out about him being in the 
hospital that day. I thought you knew all about 
it, Mr. Simon. 

Simon : It’s the first I ever heard of it. What 
hospital was it, do you know ? 

Breitstein : I think it was the Polyclinic. Mr. 
Simon- 

Simon : All right, Breitstein, I’ve got to think 
about this. I may ask you to come in again, in 
a day or two. Good-bye. 

Breitstein : Good-bye, Mr. Simon. I hope 
everything’s going to be all right. 

Simon : Yes, so do I. 

[Breitstein exits. Simon sits biting his lips and 
pounding the desk with his fists. Then he pushes the 
call~buttony and rising, walks about the office. 
Regina enters. 

Simon : What is it, Rexie ? 

Regina : You rang. 
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Simon : Did I ? Well, I forget what I wanted. 

Regina : Your brother is outside. 

Simon : Oh, he is, is he ? Well, I don’t want to 
see him. No, wait a minute. Let him wait. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

[SA^ exits. 

Simon {on the inter^office phone') : Hello.—Say, 
John, I want to talk to you about something.— 
Oh. Well come in when you’re through, will 
you ?—All right. {He pushes the calUbutton. 
Regina enters) Have my brother come in. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

[She exits. Simon goes to the window and looks out. 
David Simon enters ; a slovenly^ shifty yelloWy 
some years younger than George. 

David ; Morning, Georgie. 

Simon {turning) : What ? Oh, it’s you, is it ? 
Well, what the hell do you want ? 

David : Well, I just came in to 

Simon : Oh, you just came in, did you ? W^ell, 
you can just get out again. I don’t want to see 
your dirty mug around here. 

David : Geez, Georgie, don’t get sore. I just 
wanted to tell you- 

Simon : I don’t care what you wanted to tell 
me, you lousy bum. You think I’ve got time to 
listen to anything you’ve got to say ? What the 
hell do you mean by passing around bum 
cheques, you heel ? 

David : Well, that’s what I was goin’ to tell 
you, Georgie. You see, I happened to get into a 
little crap game- 

Simon ; What do you mean, you happened to 
get into a little crap game ? What the hell are 
you, anyhow, a Pullman porter ? 

David : Geez, Georgie, just give me a chance 
and I’ll- 
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Simon : Shut up, you louse ! I’m the one that 
does the talking around here. You listen to what 
I got to say, do you hear me ? 

David : Sure, I’ll listen, Georgie. 

Simon : You’d better listen, if you know what’s 
good for you. Well, this is what I got to say— 
and this time I mean it. It’s the last time you’re 
going to get anything out of me. Have you got 
that through your thick head ? 

David : I certainly appreciate you helpin’ me 
out, Georgie. I wouldn’t of asked you, only- 

Simon : Do you think I’d do anything for you, 
you cockroach ? I wouldn’t lift my little finger 
to save you from the electric-chair. I only did 
It because mamma asked me to, that’s the only 
reason. 

David : It s the last time, Georgie. I swear to 
God it is. 

Simon : It better be. The next time you can go 
to jail, that s what you can do. And what’s more, 
I 11 have myself appointed special prosecutor, 
so that you’ll be sure of getting a good, long 
term. If you haven’t got any respect for me, 
you ought to have some for mamma. 

David ; Geez, Georgie, everybody can make a 
mistake, once in a while. 

Simon : Yes ? Is that so ? Well, I guess you’re 
one of God’s mistakes. All right, that’s all I 
got to say to you. 

Regina { entering ) : Mrs. Simon is on the phone. 

Simon : All right ; I’ll talk to her right away. 
(Regina exits .) 

tells me you got a well-lookin’ 
wile, Georgie. Well, give her my regards, even 
though I guess she never heard of me. 

SmoN : All right. Get out, now. And here. 

him a bill) Buy yourself a hat. You 
look like one of Goxey’s army. 
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David : Thanks, Georgia. I hope you have a 
nice trip to Europe. 

[He exits. 

Simon : Hello, darling.—Sorry to keep you 
waiting.—You’re not angry, are you, sweet¬ 
heart, that I couldn’t get home last night ? 
Listen, dear, I’ve got a little bad news for you. 
—Well, I’m afraid we’ll have to postpone the 
trip to Europe.—Something of the utmost 
importance has come up and I can’t get away.— 
Well, I can’t over the telephone. Where are 
you ?—Well, why don’t you come in ?—That’s 
all right- Bring them along.—All right ; as soon 
as you can get here.—^AIl right.—Good-bye, 
sweetheart. 

[Me hangs up the receiver and sits motionless for 
a moment. Then he pushes the call-button. Regina 
enters. 

Simon : Rexie, I’ve changed my plans about 
going to Europe. {She looks at him in silence.^ 
Something has come up and I won’t be able 
to get away for a while. 

Regina : That’s a shame. 

Simon ; Well, it can’t be helped. Just keep it 
under your hat for the present, will you ? 

Regina : Yes sir. 

[She stands looking at him. 

Simon : All right ; that’s all for just now. 

[Regina exits. Tedesgo enters. 

Tedesco : I couldn’t get rid of that woman, 
George, 

Simon : It’s all right, John. Sit down. I want to 
talk to you. 

[Tedesco seats himself. Simon paces the room. 

Simon {at length) : Listen, John, I’m in a hell of 
a bad spot. 

[Tedesco looks at him, attentively. 
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S™oN : I’ll tell you what it is. You know Francis 
Clark Baird, don’t you ?—the corner-stone of 
the Union League Club and the right-hand man 
of the Lord God Jehovah ? 

Tedesco : Yes. 


Simon : Well, he’s got something on me ; and 
he s going to break me. 


Xedesco : What do you mean, he’s got some 
thing on you ? 


Simon : Well, you’ll think I’m crazy, when you 
hear this, and maybe you’re right. But I once 
helped a fellow out of a jam by putting over a 
fake ahbi. ^ 


Tedesco : For God’s sake ! Subornation of 
perjury I 

Simon : They can’t get me on a criminal charge. 

Ihe statute ^limitations has run. But what the 

hell s the difference ? They can disbar me and 
they will ! 


Tedesco : But, George, how did you ever get 
yourself mixed up in anything like that ? 

Simon : Don’t ask me ' I was just a goddam 
fool, that s ail. I’ll tell you how it happened. A 
kid by the name of Breitstein had stolen twelve 
dollars out of a locker m a bath-house. Well, I 
advised him to plead guilty and get off with a 
w montl^, and then I discovered that he was 
a fourth offender and that a conviction meant a 
hfe-sentence. Well, I didn’t know what the hell 
to do about It. So, hnally, Breitstein said that he 

sweLt ^hat earned Whitey Cushman to 

swear that Breitstein was in his house in 

i^c'Suldn’/^^f^^^T* robbery was committed, 

I couldn t refuse, John. I’d known the kid and 

^ *^°^^?^ows when. I knew he’d 

f ^ off—and he has, too ! 

So see that kid get a life-sentence. 

rhiVl^ sucker, I went into it. And now, the 
chickens are coming home to roost. 
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Xedesco : But has this fellow Breitstein been 
squealing ? 

Simon : No, Cushman. He’s doing twenty years 
in Elmira and now I guess he’s decided to make 
a play for a parole. And, of course, Francis 
Clark Baird has to be on the Parole Board. 
It’s funny, in a way. For years, that Yankee 
has been trying to get something on me, and 
every time he’s drawn a blank. And now, this 
one thing that was dead and buried and for¬ 
gotten, falls right into his lap, and it’s as good 
as if I’d misappropriated a million dollars. 

Xedesco : But can’t you bluff it through, 
George ? 

Simon : Well, maybe yes and maybe no. 
Breitstein was just here. Xhey can’t do anything 
to him, of course, but I’ve thrown a s^re into 
him and I guess I can rely upon him, Xhe 
trouble is that the case won’t bear any in¬ 
vestigating. I’ve been over the record and it’s 
phoney as hell right on its face. And now I’ve 
Just learned from Breitstein that Cushman was 
in the hospital on the day of the robbery. Xhat 
sews it up for me, good and proper. 

Xedesco : God ! 

\He springs to his feet and paces the room. 

Simon : What am I going to do, John ? Xhey’re 
going to disbar me, as sure as God made little 
green apples. It’s rich, isn’t it ? 

Xedesco : I guess there’s not much use going to 
Francis Clark Baird with the whole story ? 

Simon : Xhat’s a laugh, John. You might just 
as well throw a biscuit to a man-eating tiger. 
Anyhow, I’ve been trying to make an appoint¬ 
ment with him and he’s been dodging me. I 
could hear him sharpening his knife, over the 
phone. 
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Tedesco : I know some ways that you could get 

him that would put an end to his funny-business 
for ever. 


Simon : John, listen. {Seizing him by the arms) 
We’re a long way from Sicily, boy. Put it out 
of your mind, for God’s sake. You’ll make me 
sorry that I told you, in a minute. 

Tedesco : Well, what good is a rat like that ? 
He s out after our scalps, isn’t he ? And why ? 
Because we came from the streets and our 
parents talk with an accent. 

SmoN : What’s the good of talking about all 

mat He s techmcally right and he’s doing his 

duty, as a m^ber of the grievance committee. 

rhe rest is off the record and not worth a hoot 
in hell. 

out of it, 

that s all. Give me some time to think about it. 

^ y°tt to do, John. 

LTh w S"‘"g to take some 

head-work to get me out of this. I’ll pull all the 

wires I can, or do any goddam thing, so long 

thcs tlisbarment ! After aU 

hese years, and all I’ve sweated through to get 

where I am. I don’t think I could face h, John! 
Tedesco : George, I don’t need to tell you_ 

on“vou J'h'" f°"’t John. I know I can count 
n you, to the last drop of blood. That’s the 

one bright spot in the picture. Tve got you and 

one or two other friends that’ll stick to the finish^ 

the ^ hundred per cent. That’s 

to^C^ ^*ve^got to break it 

Tedesco : Why do you have to tell her ? 

^entitled to know 

open and abov^: 
Tk- ^ between us. Anyhow, I’ve ffot to call ofF 
this European trip an^ she h^ tl kAow why 
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{Looking at his vuatcJi) I’m going around to the 
Polyclinic Hospital now, to look up those 
records. {Extending his hand) Thanks John. 

Tedesco {grasping Simon’s hand) : George-! 

Simon : I know, boy. 

Tedesco : Don’t worry about it, George. 

Simon : Well, it’s something to worry about. 
(Regina enters.) I’m going out for a few min¬ 
utes. I won’t be long. 

Regina : Yes sir. That Becker boy is here. 

Simon : He’ll have to wait until I get back. 
And if Mrs. Simon comes, let her wait in here 
for me. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

[Simon exits. Tedesco stands looking out oj^ the 
window. 

Regina {after considerable hesitation) : Mr. 
Tedesco. 

Tedesco {turning) : What ? 

Regina : I don’t want to be inquisitive, but I 
have a feeling that Mr. Simon is in some kind 
of trouble. Is he ? 

Tedesco : Trouble? No, he’s not in any trouble. 

Regina : Well, I know it’s none of my business 
and I shouldn’t have asked. But I just wanted 
to tell you that if there’s anything that I can 
do, it doesn’t matter what, you can count on 
me. 

Tedesco : All right, Rexie ; I guess Mr. Simon 
knows that. But there’s nothing to worry about. 

\^He exits. Regina remains^ troubled and deep tn 
thought. 

Weinberg {entering) : Oh, isn’t G. S. in ? 

R.EGINA : No. 

Weinberg : Here’s that Richter separation 
agreement. He wants to look it over. 
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Regina : All right. I’ll give it to him when he 
comes in. 

Weinberg : Thank you. {Looking at her) Aren’t 
you feeling well to-day ? 

Regina : Yes, of course. 

Weinberg : You don’t look very well. 

Regina : I wish you wouldn’t worry so much 

about me, Mr. Weinberg. I’d really prefer it 
if you didn’t. ^ 

Weinberg : You might at least be civil to me. 
tver^here else I go, people treat me with 
Civility. Everywhere but here. 

Regina ; I try to be civil to everybody, Mr 
Weinberg. But you seem to think that because 
you work m the same office with somebody, that 
you have to get personal, right away. 

Weinberg : All I did was to inquire about your 

we^rwhft^s^Ae^diffel^^^ 
Ihaleatot ^fwo^k^rdT 

[She goes towards her office. 

Weinberg : Miss Gordon. 

Regina {turning) : What ? 

ffi.dar?"° ^ with me 

REmNA : No, I can’t. I have some shopping 

™s""° = don’t think up very clever 

REomA : We can’t all be clever, Mr. Weinberg. 

& Gordon ‘ —tic, 

me is. opinion of 

Nr 
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Regina : I’m sorry, but I really can’t stand 
here all day, talking about nothing. Excuse me. 
[She exits to her office and closes the door. 

Weinberg {despairingly) : Regina, I- 

[He turns and exits abruptly. The scene blacks out. 

CURTAIN 


SCENE II 

The outer office. Bessie is at the switch^board. Be- 
tween the windows, Mrs. Becker and Harry 
Becker are seated. Becker is a boy of twenty^ 
shabbily dressed. His head is entirely swathed in 
bandages. 

Bessie : Simon and Xedesco.—Who’s calling, 
please ?—One moment, please.—Colonel Werth¬ 
eimer calling Mr. Simon.—Yes, thanks, Miss 
Gordon, I’m feeling much better.—No, I*^ 
right, honest I am.—Hello, here’s Mr. Simon s 
secretary. Go ahead. 

[While she is talking, Weinberg comes out of the 
door to Simon’s office and crosses to the library. 

Weinberg {stopping) : Oh, Bessie, get me the 
County Lawyers* Association, will you please . 

Bessie : I’ll give you a wire. 

fWEiNBERG is about to protest, then goes into the 
library. 

Mrs. Becker : Harry, you got bad pains ? 

Becker : I tell you it’s nothing. Forget about it, 
can’t you ? 

Bessie : Hello.—Yes sir- 

[She dials a number. GoLoiE comes out of the 
library, humming softly, and crossing to the entrance- 
door, exits. 

Bessie : Simon and Xedesco.—Oh, hello. Grade. 
—I was jus’ gonna call you.—W^ait a minute. 
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Hello, is Mr. Bellini there ? Mr. Tedesco calling. 
—Hello, Mr. Bellini ?—One moment, please.— 
Here’s Mr. Bellini, Mr. Tedesco.—All rightee 
go ahead. Hello, Grade.—Say, listen, can you 
imapne what happened to me, this morning ? 

Well, I was on my way to the office, see, and 
a man jumps out of about a twelfth-story window 
almost right in front of my eyes.—I’ll say it is. 
It makes me sick to my stomach Just to think 

^ ^ ^ minute.—Simon and Tedesco. 

Mr. Weinberg? One moment, please.— 
Hello, Gracie.—Oh God, don’t talk about it ^ 
It was a wful.—Yeah, it’s a wonder I didn’t 


[Sandler meanwhile has crossed from the 
library to the entrance-door. 

SADLER : I>rn going to Special Term Part II 

Court and lunch. Did you hear 
what I said, Greta Garbo ? 

SSld.' ^ ^ y°^- Go 

awa^from yo^ Here’>fl Ikde’' 

rtj ^ s ^ ^ere s a little present for you. 

yHe puts a paper-clip down her back, 

Bessie : Say, quit it, will you ! 

[*S'A« strikes at him. 

something to remlmbe" '' 

\_He exits. 

to themselveT—Wain^^*^ *^^^ hands 

■-ow, tu,. a,i„k : be.£* I 
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rest.—Well, I’ll just send out for a chocolate 
malted or something.—Wait a minute.—Simon 
and Tedesco.—Who’s calling, please ?—One 
moment, please.—Your sister. Miss Gordon.— 
All rightee, go ahead.—Say, Grade, listen. I 
was out with Fred last night.—W^ell, it all 
ended up in an awful fight.—Well, wait till I 
tell you about it.— (As the door opens and Cora 
and her Children enter.) Listen, I’m busy now. 
I’ll call you back this afternoon.—How do, 
Mrs. Simon ? Why, hello, Richard. Hello, 
Dorothy. 

The Children (distantly) : Hello. 

Cora ; Tell Mr. Simon I’m here, please. 

Bessie : He’s not in right now, Mrs. Simon. 
Cora : Are you sure ? Why, he’s expecting me. 
Bessie : I think he’ll be back soon. I’ll ask Miss 
Gordon as soon as she’s through talking on this 
wire. 

Cora : Well, we may as well sit down, children. 

I don’t understand his not being here. 

[_T'hejf all seat themselves. 

Bessie ; I don’t think he’ll be long. 

[McFadden enters. 

McFadden : Good morning, Mrs. Simon. 

Cora : Good morning. 

NIcFadden : Good morning. Miss. Good morn¬ 
ing, young man. 

The Children : Good morning. 

McFadden : Well, you sure are growin’ up, the 
two of you. ( To Cora) Why, the last time I saw 
them, ma’am, they were little bits of shavers. 

Cora : Really ! (To Bessie) Are you sure Mr. 
Simon didn’t leave a message for me. 

Bessie : He probably did with Miss Gordon. 
She’ll be through in just a minute, now. 

^McFadden hesitates a moment^ then goes into the 
library. 
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Dorothy : Who’s that man ? 

Cora : He’s one of the employees in the office, 
here. 

Richard : People always make such original 
remarks about how big you’re getting. What do 
they expect you to do, get smaller ? 

Dorothy ; Look at the man with his head all 
bandaged, mother. 

Cora : Don’t make remarks about people, 
Dorothy. 

Hbssir : Simon and Tedesco.—Who’s calling, 
please ?—One moment, please : the wire’s 
busy.—She’s through now.—Nliss Gordon, Nfrs. 
Simon and the children are here. And Mr. 
Vandenbogen is on the other wire.—All rightee, 
Mr. Vandenbogen, go ahead.— (To Cora) Miss 
Gordon will be out, just as soon as she’s taken 
this call. 

Cora : Well, really- 

Tedesco {coming out of his office) : Bessie, hasn’t 
Goldie come in, yet ? 

Bessie : Not yet, Mr. Tedesco. 

Tedesco : Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Simon ? 
Cora : How do you do, Mr. Tedesco ? 

Tedesco : Are these your children ? I don’t 
think I’ve ever met them, before. 

Cora : Haven’t you really ? Richard, Dorothy, 
this is Mr. Tedesco. 

Tedesco {shaking hands with them) ; Hello, 
Richard. Hello, Dorothy. 

The Children : Hello. 

Tedesco : Well, young man, are we going to 
have you here in the office, some day ? 

Richard : No. 

Cora : My father wants Richard to enter the 
diplomatic service, 

Tedesco : Well, that’s too bad. We could 
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bright young fellow around here. Does George 
know you’re here ? 

Cora ; He doesn’t seem to be in. I can’t under¬ 
stand it. He knew I was coming. 

Tedesco : Oh yes, that’s right. He had to go 
out for a few minutes on a very important 
matter. He’ll be back soon. Well, if you’ll 

excuse me- 

Cora : Certainly. 

Tedesco : Good-bye, Richard. Good-bye, 

Dorothy. I’m glad to have met you. 

The Children : Good-bye, 

Tedesco (to Cora) : I didn’t expect them to be 
so grown up. (The Children exchange a look.) 

Tedesco (to Bessie) : I want Goldie, as soon as 
she comes in. 

Bessie : Yes sir. 

[Tedesco exits to the library. Regina enters Jr om 
Simon’s ojpce. 

Regina : Good morning, Mrs. Simon. 

Cora : Good morning. Miss Gordon. I’ve been 
waiting quite a while. 

Regina : I’m very sorry. I’ve been on the 
telephone. Hello, Richard. Hello, Dorothy. 

The Children : Hello. 

Cora : Isn’t Mr. Simon in ? 

Regina : No ma’am. But he’ll be back in a few 
minutes. He left word for you to wait in his 
office. 

Cora : I have a thousand things to do this 
morning. Well, I suppose there’s nothing to do 
but wait. 

[She rises and The Children rise, too. 

Regina : He’ll only be a few minutes. 

Cora : I think you’d better wait out here, 
Richard and Dorothy. 

[The Children sit down again. 
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Richard : Are you going to be long ? 

Cora : No, I can’t stay long. I have too many 
things to do. (S/ie exits.) 

Regina (to The Children) ; There’s a wonder¬ 
ful view from the windows. 

Richard : We’ve been up the Chrysler Building 
and the Empire State. 

Dorothy : And the Woolworth. 

Richard : The Chrysler and the Empire State 
are bigger. 

Dorothy : I know it. 

Regina (going to book-case) : I’ll see if I can find 
you a magazine to read. I don’t know if there’s 
anything that will interest you. Yes, here’s the 
National Geographic. 

Richard : I don’t care to read it, thank you. 

Dorothy : Neither do I. 

[Regina puts the magazine back on the book-case. 

Bessie : Simon and Tedesco.—One moment, 
please.—Devore and Wilson calling. Miss Gor¬ 
don. 

Regina : I’ll take it in my office. 

[She exits. 

Bessie : One moment, please,— (Goldie enters) 
Goldie, Mr. Tedesco wants you right away. He’s 
in the library. All rightee—go ahead. 

Goldie : Goodness ! Are these the little Simon 
children ? 

Richard : I’m Richard Dwight, Jr, 

Dorothy : And I’m Dorothy Dwight. 

Goldie (to Bessie) ; I guess they still keep their 
father’s name. Goodness, haven’t they grown, 
though ! Well, you’re both very nice-looking 
children. Good-bye. 

[She pats the cheek of each, then exits to the library. 
Dorothy : Who’s that awful person ? 
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Richard : Oh, some old stenographer or some¬ 
thing. How many more people do we have to 
talk to ? 

Dorothy : Yes, that’s what I say. 

Bessie : Hello, Bank of America ?—Mr. Ric- 
cordi, please.—Well, leave word for him to call 
Mr. Tedesco, please.—That’s right. Thank 
you.— {To The Children) Well, I suppose 
you’ll be having lunch with your father to-day. 

Richard : Our father lives in Washington. 

Bessie : I mean Mr. Simon. 

Richard : He’s not our father. 

Dorothy : Our father’s name is Richard 
Dwight. He’s in the Apartment of State. 

Richard ; D^artment. 

Dorothy : Department of State. 

Bessie : Oh, I know NIr. Simon isn’t your real 
father. But being married to your mother, 
makes him your father in a way. 

Richard : No, it doesn’t. 

McFadden {entering Jrom the library) : Well, are 
you learnin’ all about the inside of a law-office ? 

[The Children do not answer. 

McFadden {to Bessie) : I’m going to 534 Fifth 
Avenue for Mr. Tedesco^— voce) They’re 
high and mighty little beggars, ain’t they ? 

Bessie ; I’ll say they are. Oh, Charlie, will you 
get me a chocolate malted and a tongue on rye 
on the way back ? 

McFadden : All right. 

Bessie {giving him money) : And don’t forget : 
lots of Russian dressing. 

[McFadden exits. 

Bessie {taking a box of chocolates out of the drawer) ' 
Want some chocolates ? 

Richard : No, thank you* 
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Bessib : Dorothy, how about you ? 

Dorothy {after a look at Richard) : No, thank 
you. 

Bessie : They’re good. Chocolate caramels. 
Sure you don’t want any ? 

[5"^^ eats one. 

Richard : No, thank you. 

Dorothy : No, thank you. 

Bessie : Simon and Tedesco.—Who’s calling, 
please. One moment, please.—^^rs. Axelrod 
calling Mr. Simon.—All rightee, go ahead. 

[She listens in on the conversation. 

Dorothy : Who is Mr. Tedesco ? 

Richard : He’s his partner. Don’t you see the 
name on the door there ? Simon and Tedesco. 

Dorothy : Where ? 

Richard : Right there on the door. 

Dorothy : Oh, I see where you mean. Why is it 
written backwards ? 

Richard : It isn’t backwards. You’re just seeing 
it through the glass, that’s all. 

Dorothy : But the others don’t look like that. 

Richard : Of course, they don’t. You’re looking 
at them from the front, aren’t you ? 

Dorothy : Oh. But I thought a partner was 
somebody on your side in a game : like tennis 
or bridge. 

I^iCHARD : Don t be stupid. It means anybody 
you’re in partnership with. 

Dorothy : Oh. Is he a Jew, too ? 

Richard : No, of course not. 

Dorothy : He has a funny way of talking, 

Richard : Well, he’s some kind of a fbreigpaer, 
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An Italian or something like that. Gosh, I 
wonder how long we have to sit here. I want to 
go to a matinee this afternoon. 

Dorothy ; I have an appointment with the 
hairdresser at two. 

[Henry enters from the corridoTy wearing his cap. 

Henry : Is Mr. Tedesco in ? 

Bessie : What ? Yes, he’s in the library. 

[Henry puts his cap in his pocket and crosses to 
the library. 

Dorothy : Who’s that ? 

Richard : Oh, just some errand-boy or office- 
boy. 

Dorothy : W^ould you like to be an errand-boy ? 

Richard : Of course, I wouldn’t ! Don’t ask so 
many silly questions. 

[Harry Becker suddenly stands up. 

Mrs. Becker {nervously') : What’s the matter, 
Harry ? Don’t you feel good ? 

Becker : I’m not going to wait around here all 
day. 

Mrs. Becker : Harry, please, be a good boy. 
He’s coming soon. 

[Becker silently resumes his seat. 

Dorothy {sotto voce) : Who’s he, Richard ? 

Richard : Oh, some gangster, probably, that 
got into a fight. 

Dorothy : Maybe he’s a murderer. 

Richard : Of course not. 

Dorothy : How do you know he isn’t ? 

Richard : Don’t be silly. He’d be in prison, 
wouldn’t he, if he were a murderer ? 

Dorothy : Maybe he escaped. 

Richard : As though an escaped murderer 
would be sitting around in an office. 
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Dorothy : Sh 1 He can hear us. 

Bessie : Hello.—Yes sir- 

[She dials a number. 

Richard : Well, we may as well look at that 
National GeographiCy as just sit here. 

[He is about to go over and get it, when Henry 
comes out of the library. 

Richard : Oh, would you mind handing me 
that magazine, please ? 

[Henry looks at him a moment, then goes over to 
the book~case. 

Henry : This ? 

Richard : Yes, please. (Henry takes it over to 
him) Thank you. 

[Henry goes to the table and begins filling out 
some forms, every now and then glancing at Richard 
and Dorothy, who are looking at the magazine. 

Bessie : Hello.—Goldie, tell Mr Tedesco that 
that number don’t answer, will you ? 

Richard : Look, this is the kind of a movie 
camera I want. Albert Adams has one and it’s 
three times as good as that old, cheap one that 
I have. 

Dorothy : Why don’t you ask mother to buy 
one for you ? 

Richard : I will. 

Darwin {entering) : Mr, Roy Darwin to see Mr. 
Simon, please. 

Bessie : Yes sir. 

Darwin : Why, hello, Richard. Hello, Dorothy. 

Richard : Hello, Roy. 

Dorothy : Hello, Roy. 

[They both get up to greet him. He shakes hands 
with Richard and kisses Dorothy, 

Bessie : Mr. Roy Darwin to see Mr. Simon.— 
All rightee.—Mr, Simon’s secretary will be 
right out, Mr. Darwin. 
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Darwin : Thank you. Well, what are you 
fellows doing here ? 

Dorothy : W^e came with mother. 

Darwin : Oh, really, is your mother here ? 

Richard : Yes, she’s in his office, waiting for 
him. 

Regina {entering) : Those papers are ready for 
you, Mr. Darwin, if you’ll just step in. 

Darwin : Yes. Thank you. Well, I’ll see you 
later, old dears. 

[He precedes Regina into Simon’s office. Harry 
Becker rises but Regina has gone before he can 
speak to her. 

M^rs. Becker : Hev a little patience, Harry. 
[Becker resumes his seat. The Children seat 
themselves again. 

Dorothy : Roy is nice. 

Richard : Yes, he’s a good old scout. 

["The scene blacks out. 

curtain 


SCENE III 

The inner office. Cora is walking up and down the 
office^ impatientljfy smoking a cigarette. After a 
momenty there is a knock at the door of Regina s 
offiice. 

Cora (turning) : Yes ? 

Darwin (opening the door and entering) : Is it all 
right ? May I come in ? 

Cora : Hello, Roy. I seem always to be running 
into you here. 

Darwin : Well, I’ve had a tiresome business 
matter to dispose of. And little Miss—the little 
secretary—said you were in here. So I thought 
I’d say hello. 
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\He is about to close the door, 

Cora ; No, don’t. 

Darwin : What ? Oh, I see what you mean. 
Little pitchers have big eyes, eh ? {He comes 
over and kisses her hand.) How are you, to-day ? 
You look a little distrait, 

\_He puts his hat and stick on the table up-stage. 

Cora : I’m more than a litUe distrait. I’m quite 
provoked. 

Darwin : Anything wrong ? Or isn’t it any of 
my business ? 

Cora : George tells me now that he can’t go to 
Europe. 

Darwin : Oh, really ! He’s not going to 
Europe ? 

Cora ; So he told me a little while ago, over the 

telephone. Some business matter or something 
has come up. ° 

Darwin : Well, that’s rather disturbing, isn’t it, 
after all your plans are made ? 

Cora : Yes, it’s most disturbing. But that’s 
George for you. He’s so impulsive, so impetuous 
;^ne never quite knows what to expect next. 
He has a way of carrying things by storm, of 
sweeping you off your feet. You know, he carried 
me off and married me almost before I knew 
what was happening. It’s rather exciting in a 

way but- {Breaking off.) Well, heavens, I 

seem to be telling you all my troubles. 

Darwin : You know I’m interested. 

Cora : Yes, I do, Roy. 

Darwin : Does this change in plans mean that 
you won’t go to Europe, either ? 

Cora : I don’t know. I haven’t had time to 
think about it. I don’t know what to do. I’ve 
made all my arrangements here, about the 
house and the children and all. And I’ve bought 
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my clothes. And I’m meeting people in London 
and on the Continent. It’s really most upsetting. 

Darwin : It does seem a shame to have to give 
it all up, now. 

Cora : Well, I’ll see. Goodness, I wish George 
would get back. I have a thousand things to do. 

Darwin : Can I help ? 

Cora : No, thanks, Roy. I’ll just have to wait 
now and hear what George has to say. 

Darwin : Well, if I can be of any help- 

Cora : Thanks, Roy ; you’re very sweet. That 
was a lovely tea, yesterday. 

Darwin ; ITou were lovely ; not that that’s any¬ 
thing out of the ordinary. 

Cora : I don’t feel a bit lovely, this morning. 
I feel horrid. 

Darwin : Will you have a cigarette ? 

Cora : Yes, thanks ; I will. 

[He gives her a cigarette and a light. 

Regina {knocking and entering') : Excuse me. 

[She hurries to Simon’s desky finds a paper and goes 
out, at the downstage door. Cora watches her exit. 
Darwin walks over to chair upstage ofithe desk. 

Darwin : Talk about the way of Martha ! 
She’s a human bee-hive. But damned little 
honey, if you ask me. 

Cora : What a vulgar little person I 
Darwin : Was that just the common or secre¬ 
tarial knock, or was it-? 

Cora : Yes, it was ! 

Darwtn : Oh ! 

[A moment ofi silence. 

Darwtn : Funny, you know, I’ve been thinking 
of going to Europe myself. 

Cora : Have you, Roy ? 
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Darwin : Yes. Chiefly in the hope of running 
into you somewhere, I confess. 

Cora : That would have been nice. 

Darwin : And, now, you’re probably not coiner 
at all ! Well, est la guerre. 

Cora : I wish I knew what to do. 

\_A moment of silence. 

Darwin : Have you ever been to La Baule ? 
Cora : Yes, I adore it. 

Darwin : Everyone tells me it’s charming. 
Cora : You’ll love it there. 

Darwin : Well, I don’t know what to do, either. 

Cora : When would you be sailing, if you did 
go? 

Darwin : Oh, I don’t know. In a week or ten 
days. I’ve nothing to keep me here. That is- 

Cora : If you go to La Baule, be sure to motor 
over to Dinard and St. Malo. 

Darwin : I probably shan’t be going, (//e rises 
and walks over to get his hat and stick.) Am I going 
to see you soon, Cora ? 

Cora : Yes, if you want to. 

Darwin : You know I want to. Tea to-day ? 

Cora : I can’t to-day ; I have Dorothy on my 
hands. ^ 

Darwin : To-morrow ? 

Cora : I wasn’t coming in to-morrow. Why 
don’t you drive out and have lunch with me ? 
It s lovely in the country now. 

Darwin : I’d be delighted to. Is it all right ? 
Cora : Yes, I think so. 

Darwin : About one ? 

Cora : Yes. 

Darwin : Fine. 

[ They shake hands. Darwin starts to exit. 
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Simon (^off-stage) : Are you there, sweetheart ? 
Cora : Yes. 

Simon : I saw the car downstairs. I’m sorry-- 

Oh, hello, Mr. Darwin. 

Darwin : Hello, George. I’ve just been keeping 
Cora company, until you got back. 

Simon : Yes, I had to go out. I’m sorry to keep 
you waiting, darling. 

Cora : Well, it’s all right, now that you’re here. 

Darwtn : Well, I’m going along. Good-bye, 
George. 

Simon ; Good-bye, Mr. Darwin. Did my secre¬ 
tary fix you up all right ? 

Darwin : Yes, thanks very much. 

Simon : Don’t mention it. 

Darwin : Good-bye, Cora. 

Cora ; Good-bye, Roy. Oh, I’ll tell you what 
you can do for me, if you’re not terribly busy. 

Darwin : Anything you like. I haven’t a thing 
to do for the rest of the day. 

Cora : Well, I wish you’d take the children to 
lunch. 

Darwtn : Certainly, I’d like nothing better. 

Cora : I don’t like them sitting out there, so 
long. I don’t think it’s a particularly good atmo¬ 
sphere for Dorothy. 

Simon : Oh, are they outside ? 

Cora : Yes, I didn’t know you’d be so long. 

Darwtn : I’ll take them to the Biltmore, shall 
I ? 

Cora ; Yes, and I’U join you, as soon as I leave 
here. 

Simon ; W^ait, I’ll have them come in. 

Cora : Don’t bother, George. Roy can pick 
them up on the way out. 
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Darwin : Yes, of course. 

Simon : Well, I thought I’d like to say hello to 
them. I haven’t seen them for three or four days. 

Cora : Well, just as you like. 

Simon (at the telephone^ : Have my son and 
daughter come in.—Oh, and is Charlie Mc- 
Fadden in ?—Well, I want to see him, as soon 
as he gets in. {'To Darwin) I don’t have as much 
time to spend with the children as I’d like to. 

Regina {off-stage) : This way, children. Right in 
here. 

[The Children enter, followed by Regina, who 
goes into her own office. 

Simon : Well, hello strangers. I haven’t seen 
you in a month of Sundays. 

The Children {indifferently) : Hello. 

[Simon shakes hands with Richard. 

Simon : And how’s my young lady, to-day ? 

Dorothy : I’m all right. 

[He attempts to kiss her, but she averts her head. 

Richard : Mother, look, this is the kind of a 
movie camera I want. 

Cora : I haven’t time now, Richard. Roy is 
going to take you to lunch now. 

Dorothy : Oh, goody ! Are we going to the 
Ritz ? 

Cora : No, to the Biltmore. 

Dorothy : Ah, why not to the Ritz ? I like the 
Ritz better. 

Richard : So do I. 

Darwin : I can take them to the Ritz, just as 
easily, if they prefer it. 

Cora : All right, then, make it the Ritz. I’ll 
join you in a few minutes. 

Simon : I’m sorry I can’t come along, but I 
have an important business engagement. 
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Darwin : All right, old dears, come along. 

\He links an arm through each of theirs. 

Simon : Good-bye. 

The Children : Good-bye. 

Simon : Wait, you can get out this way ; right 
through my secretary’s office. 

[Darwin and The Children exit. 

Simon : They get along very well with Mr. 
Darw'in, don’t they ? 

Cora : Yes, they’re very fond of Roy. 

Regina (^entering') : Excuse me, Mr. Simon. 

Simon : Yes ? What is it, Rexie ? 

Regina : Mr. Vandenbogen called and will call 
you again this afternoon. And Colonel Wer¬ 
theimer would like to know the result of your 
conference with Senator Wells. 

Simon : All right. I’d like not to be disturbed 
now. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

Simon : Close both doors, will you please ? 
Regina : Yes sir. 

[She closes the dotvn-stage door, then exits to her 
office, closing the door behind her. 

Simon {sitting beside Cora on the sofa) : Well, 
darling, I’m afraid the European trip is off. 

Cora : So you said over the telephone. 

Simon : I know it’s a big disappointment to 
you. And I assure you it is to me, too. I never in 
my life looked forward so much to anything. But 
something has come up and I can’t get away. 

Cora : You were so certain, no longer ago than 
yesterday, that nothing could keep you from 
going. 

Simon : Yes, I know it. That’s the funny part of 
it. I would have sworn yesterday that nothing in 
the world could have made me call off the trip 
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—barring something happening to mamma. 
And then this thing had to come up. 

Cora : What is it : another hundred thousand 
dollar fee ? 

Simon : Why, darling, you don’t think a hun¬ 
dred thousand or five hundred thousand would 
make me call oflf our little honeymoon trip, do 
you ? I wouldn’t have called it off for a re¬ 
tainer from the United States Steel Corporation. 

Cora : Then it’s not business that’s detaining 
you ? 

Simon : Well, it is and it isn’t. I don’t know just 
how to tell you. 

Cora : Don’t tell me, if you don’t want to. I 
didn’t mean to be prying, 

Simon : Why, darling, of course I want to. 
You don’t think I’d have any secrets from you, 
do you ? It’s just a little hard to explain, that’s 
all. I’m afraid it’s going to upset you a little. 

Cora : Well, tell me, George, what it is. It 
doesn’t help matters to pile up the suspense. 

Simon {rising) : No, I guess you’re right. {With 
a great effort) Well, darling, I’m in trouble : the 
worst trouble I’ve ever been in in my whole life. 

\He pauses. 

Cora : Well, tell me. 

Simon : Well, I’m threatened with disbarment. 

Cora : Oh, how perfectly awful ! 

Simon : I knew it would be a shock to you. 
Xhat’s why it took me so long to get it out. And 
it’s been a shock to me, I can tell you. I didn’t 
know anybody could go through such hell as 
I’ve been going through these last twenty-four 
hours. 

Cora : But I don’t understand it. Disbarment ! 
Why, I thought- 
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Simon : Of all the things that cotild have hap¬ 
pened to me ! God, you never know from one 
day till the next. 

Cora : But doesn’t disbarment imply-? 

Simon : Yes, it does more than imply. It estal^ 
lishes that a man is guilty of conduct which 
makes him unworthy to practise his profession. 
That’s what I’m faced with this very minute. 

Cora : Then—I mean—I’m quite bewil¬ 

dered— 

Simon : Eighteen years I’ve been a full-fledged 
lawyer. Eighteen years and nobody’s ever had 
anything on me. And then this one thing, 
one, little thing, that was dead and buried, 
comes up—and bing, out I go like a candle. 
God, I can’t believe it. 

Cora : But, what was it that you did, George ? 

Simon : Wait until you hear. Then you’ll unde^ 
stand the irony of the whole thing. Once, mind 
you, once in eighteen years—yes, and with a 
thousand opportunities to get away 
murder—once I overstepped the mark and then 
it was to save a poor devil from going to prison for 
life. Do you know what it means to frame up an 

alibi ? 

Cora : Yes, I think I do. Getting someone to 
testify falsely- 

Simon : Yes, that’s it. I had a hand in framing 
up an alibi, so that a kid who had committed a 
number of petty crimes wouldn’t have to spend 
the rest of his life in prison. 

Cora : I don’t know much about these things. 
But wasn’t that a dishonest thing to do ? 

Simon {seating himself at his desk) : It was 
niving at a lie, to prevent a convicuon that 
nobody wanted, not the judge, nor the district- 
attorney, nor the jury ; but that the law made 
inevitable. 
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Cora (rising) : Why do you have anything to 
do with such people ; thieves, criminals ? 

Simon : I*m a lawyer, darling. 

Cora : All lawyers don’t have dealings with 
such people. 

Simon : Somebody’s got to defend people who 
are accused of crime. 

Cora : This boy was guilty. 

Simon : Guilty of stealing a few dollars, yes. 
I’d known the boy, since he was a baby. Why, I 
never would have had a night’s sleep if I’d let 
that boy go up the river for life. 

Cora : And now someone has found out and 
they are going to disbar you, is that it ? 

Simon : Yes, someone has found out. And it’s 
just my luck that it happens to be a man who’s 
had it in for me for years : a gentleman by the 
name of Francis Clark Baird. 

Cora : Francis Clark Baird. Why, he’s a very 
eminent lawyer, isn’t he ? I think I’ve heard 

speak of him. Isn’t he one of the Connec¬ 
ticut Bairds ? 

Simon : He may be, for all I know. But that 
doesn’t mean much to me. All that I know is 
that he’s got the drop on me and he’s going to 
make me pay through the nose. 

Cora : Why do you always put things on a 
personal basis, George ? Isn’t it the duty of a 
man like Mr. Baird-? 

Simon : No man has to break another man, 
unless he wants to. I’ve locked horns with this 
Baird a good many times, and he’s always come 
out on the short end. He doesn’t like taking that 
from a^ nobody, from an East-side boy that 
started in the police-court. 

Cora : Is a person who began in the police- 
court necessarily superior to one who grew up in 
an atmosphere of culture and refinement ? 
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not siding with 


Simon : Why, darling, you’re 
Baird, are you ? 

noRA • It isn’t a matter of siding with anyone. 
But^ can’^help resenting a little the constant 
implication that there’s some peculiar merit in 
having a humble origin. 

Simon : I’m not implying that, darling. You 
oueht to know me better than that. I realise my 
shortcomings. Especially when I 

with you. I know that you sacrificed a ^ 

marr/me, and that you’ve had to put ^ 

lot ^things that you didn’t like. ® 

cause you’ve been so sweet and understanding 
about \t that I’m putting all my cards on the 
table • telling you just where I stand and what 
I’m up ^ainst"^ It’s because I know I can count 
on you to help me through this thing. 

Cora : I don’t see how I can help you, George. 

Simon : I don’t mean that I want y°“ “ 
anything, sweetheart. I’m going to do whatever 
STn be done. I’m in a tough spot but I’m going 
to take an awful lot of licking before I throw up 

the sponge. It’s just having you with me and 

knowing that you’re standing by me that s 
going to make all the difference to me. Because 
in you I’ve got something worth hghting for. 

Cora {seating herself) : I really don’t know what 
to say, George. It’s most distressing. 

Simon : Yes, it’s just about as bad as anything 
that could have happened. But there ^ nothing 
to do but face it. Maybe something will brealc 
for me, who can tell ? I’ve got lots of lo^i 
friends, and when you’ve got your back to tne 
wall, you can do an awful lot of fighting. 

Cora : Yes, that’s all very well, George. I un¬ 
derstand thoroughly how you must feel about it. 
And, of course, I’m quite willing to accept your 

explanation of the whole thing. 

Simon : I knew you would, Cora. 
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Cora : I know how you’ve had to struggle and 
work and it’s all very admirable. But it’s made 
it possible for you to accept things that are 
rather difficult for me to accept. 

Simon : What things, darling ? 

Cora : Oh, I don’t know. There’s something 
distasteful—frankly, something rather repellent 
—about the whole atmosphere of the thing. 
This association with thieves and perjurers, and 
all the intrigue and conniving that goes with it. 
And now this scandal—it will be a scandal, I’m 
sure—newspaper publicity and all that. 

Simon : Yes, no doubt about it. 

Cora : It’s a horrible prospect. I suppose I’ll 
have my picture in the papers, too. And re¬ 
porters knocking at my door. 

Simon : I’ll try to spare you all I can, darling. 

Cora ; And what are my friends going to say ? 
How am I going to face them ? 

Simon : Do they mean more to you than I do ? 

Cora : That isn’t the point. It’s something 
deeply vital to you : your career, your reputa¬ 
tion, all the rest of it. But what arn I to do ? 
Flutter about pathetically in the background, 
in an atmosphere of scandal and recrimination ? 
{^She rises.) No, I can’t. The best thing for me 
to do is to go to Europe, as I had planned. If 

this thing blows over—and let’s hope it will_ 

you can Join me abroad, later. If it doesn’t, well, 
then there’s time enough to think about that. 

Simon : You mean you’re going to walk out 
on me ? 

Cora : That’s a very crude way of putting it. 
And very unfair to me, too. It implies that I’m 
deserting you when you need me. You know 
that isn’t fair. It isn’t as though I could do any¬ 
thing to help you. If there were, I’d be glad to 

stay. But you’ve said yourself that tliere isn’t, 
haven’t you now ? 
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Simon : Yes, I guess I did. It was just that at a 
time like this, I thought I’d like to have you 
around, that’s all. 

Cora : But isn’t that just a little selfish, George : 
to ask me to stay and be subjected to all that 
miserable business, because it would give you 
a little satisfaction to have me here ? 

• # 

Simon : Yes, I guess you’re right. I guess it is 
selfish. I hadn’t looked at it in that way. I just 
thought that maybe you’d want to stay. 

Cora {going to him and putting her hand on his 
shoulder ') : Please don’t misunderstand me, 
George. Please don’t think I’m unsympathetic. 
I assure you I’m terribly upset about this thing. 
If there were anything I could do, I should be 
only too happy to do it. Would you like me to 
ask father to intercede with Mr. Baird ? 

Simon : No, I wish you wouldn’t do that. 


[die goes to his desk . 

Cora {folloiving him ) : Well, just whatever you 
say. I do hope sincerely that everything will 
turn out for the best. And I give you my word, 
George, that if I could see how giving up my 
trip could possibly help you out of this diffi¬ 
culty, I’d give it up in a minute. But you know 
it couldn’t. 


Simon : Yes, sure. Just forget about it, darling. 
It was just a foolish idea of mine. But you’re 
perfectly right. I’ve got to fight this thing out, 
myself, and there really isn’t anybody that can 
help me. 

Cora : If you think of any way at all in which 
I can be helpful- 

Simon : I’ll let you know. Thanks, sweetheart. 

Cora : I’ve really got to run now. Both 
Dorothy and I must be at the hairdresser’s at 
two. Will you be coming out to the country, 
to-night ? 
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Simon : I don’t know whether I’ll be able to 
make it or not. I’ll phone you, if I can’t. 

Cora : Yes, do. {She puts her hand on his) Au 
revoir, George, and I do hope that everything 
is going to be all right. 

Simon {patting her hand) : Well, we’ll see. Good¬ 
bye, sweetheart. Here, you can go out through 
Rexie’s office. 

Cora : Don’t bother. I know the way. 

[^She exits. 

Simon seats himself slowly at his desk, his hands 
stretched out before him. He looks straight ahead of 
him. Then his eyes wander to Cora’s photograph, 
and taking it up, he holds it before him, in both 
hands, and stares at it. There is a knock, at the 
down-stage door. Simon, startled, puts down the 
photograph, hastily. 

Simon : Well ? What is it ? Come in. 

{The door opens and McFadden enters. 

McFadden : Excuse me, Chief, but Bessie said 
you was askin’ for me. 

Simon : Yes. Yes. I was asking for you. Sit 
down. (McFadden Listen, Charlie, 

there’s something I’d like you to do for me. 

McFadden ; O.K., Chief 

Simon : There’s a lawyer by the name of 
Francis Clark Baird- 

McFadden : The one that was attorney for Mr. 
DeWitt in that alienation case ? 

Simon ; Yes, that’s the one. 

McFadden : Sure, I know him. He’s right across 
the street in the French Building. 

Simon : Yes. Well, what I’d like you to do, 
Charlie, is to see what you can find out about 
him. 

McFadden : You want him shadowed, is that 
it ? 
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Simon : Yes. I want to know how he spends his 
time and who his friends are and where he goes 
nights. 

McFadden : I get you. 

Simon : But you’ve got to go about it carefully, 
Charlie. I don’t want anybody to get on to it, 
do you understand ? 

McFadden : Oh, don’t worry about that. Chief 
I shadowed that singer—what was his name . 
Gerchy or Goochy or somethin’ like that ^ 

whole month nearly I shadowed him, and he 
wasn’t any the wiser. Don’t you remember, we 
finally caught him in that little hotel way out 
on Long Island, with that red-headed jane ? 

Simon : Yes, I remember. Well, get on ^e job 
now, right away. Let everything else go for the 
present, understand ? 

McFadden {rising) : You bet. Chief. 

Simon : And give me a daily report of every¬ 
thing he does. 

McFadden : Leave it to me. Chief. I got lots 
of ways of finding things out. 

Simon : Never mind the expense. Spend what¬ 
ever is necessary. And whatever you do, keep 
it under your hat. 

McFadden : Sure, I got you. Chief Mum s the 
word. 

\^A knock at the door, 

Simon : W^ell ? See who it is, Charlie. 

[McFadden opens the door and the Boot-Black 
enters. 

Simon : No, not now, Joe. 

Joe : All right, boss. After lunch ? 

Simon : Yes. Come back after lunch. Well, no, 
wait a minute. You’d better shine ’em up now, 

I g^ess. 

Joe : Sure, boss. 
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[He kneels at SimoK’s feet and begins to shine his 
shoes. 

Simon : All right, Charlie, that’s all. 
MgFadden : Yes, sir. 

[He exits. Simon presses the call-button. Regina 
enters. 

Simon : I’ve put Charlie McFadden on a job 
that will probably keep him busy for several 
days. I don’t want him interfered with. So, if 
necessary, take on somebody else temporarily to 
do his work. 

Regina : Yes sir. Do you want to see Mrs. 
Becker and her son ? 

Simon : Oh, are they still waiting ? Tell them 
to come back to-morrow. 

Regina : They’ve been waiting a long time. 

Simon : All right. I’ll see them. No, wait a 
minute. Just have the boy come in. I can talk 
to him better if he hasn’t got his mother here 
to sympathise with him. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

[She exits. 

Joe : Well, boss, I hear you gonna take a nice 
little trip. 

Simon : What’s that ? Oh yes, sure. 

Joe : You gonna take da missis along, too ? 

Simon : Yes, I guess so. Make it snappy, will you, 
Joe ? I’m busy. 

Joe : Yes, sure, boss. 

Regina {ushering in Becker) : Go right in. 

[Becker enters. R^egina goes to her office. 

Simon : Sit down, Becker. 

[Becker seats himself. 

Simon : Now, listen, to what I got to say- 

[He breaks ojf.) God, they did beat you up, 
didn’t they ? Arc you badly hurt ? 
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Becker : I’m all right, 

Simon : You don’t look all right. Well, maybe 
this will be a lesson to you. Maybe in ^e futur^ 
you’ll keep your mouth shut. Now, listen, and 
I’ll tell you what I’ve done for you. But first I 
want you to get this straight. The reason I ve 
done it, is not because I have any sympathy 
for you. I think you’re just a goddam silly kid. 
But I’ve known your mother since you were 
wearing diapers. She’s a good, honest, har<T 
working woman, and she’s had troubles enough 
in her life, without a young smart aleck like you 
making more trouble. That’s why I’m doing 
this, do you understand ? What’s the matter, 
can’t you talk ? You seem to be doing a hell of 
a lot of talking in Union Square. 

Becker : I can talk when there’s any need to 
talk. 

Simon : Well, I’m glad to hear it. Now, listen, 
and I’ll tell you what I’ve done for you. I’ve 
got quite a lot of influence with the district- 
attorney’s office and the assistant in charge of 
this case happens to be a boy who used to work 
for me. So, I explained to him that you’re just 
a crazy kid that likes to hear himself talk and 
he’s agreed to accept a plea of guilty and to ask 
the court to give you a suspended sentence. 
That means that you’re all right, as long as you 
behave yourself and keep your mouth shut. 
And if you ask me, you’re damned lucky to get 
off so easily. 

Becker : I won’t plead guilty and I won’t keep 
my mouth shut. 

Simon ; Oh, you won’t, won’t you ? Well, listen, 
kid, as long as I’m representing you, you re 
going to be guided by my advice, do you under¬ 
stand ? 

Becker : I never asked you to represent me. 
Simon : Well, that’s a nice way to talk to me, 
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isn*t it, when I’m trying to help you out of a 
jam. Do you know that I put up the bail for 
you out of my own pocket ? 

Becker : What do I care ? Keep your charity 
for your parasites. 

Simon ; Say, listen to me, boy-All right. Toe, 

that’ll do. s , 

Joe : All right, boss. Good-bye, boss. 

\_He exits. 

Simon : Good-bye. All right, now that you 
haven’t got an audience, let’s cut out the soap¬ 
box stuff and get down to cases. I’m used to 
making grand-stand plays to juries, and I 
know just how you feel about it. But you’ve got 
to promise me that hereafter you’re going to 
keep quiet with tlie Communist stuff. 

Becker : Listen, Simon, you can’t make me 
keep quiet and neither can anybody else. If the 
Cossacks want to beat me up, let them do it. 
They killed my grandfather and my uncle and 
the only way they can keep me quiet is to kill 
me, too. 

Simon : What do you mean Cossacks ? What the 
hell are you talking about ? This is America, 
not Kussia. 

Becker : It’s worse than R.ussia ever was under 
the Czar. 

Simon : Don’t talk so foolish. What do you 
know about Russia under the Czar ? Were you 
ever there ? 

Becker : I was born in the steerage. 

Simon : Yes ? Well, anyhow, you had better 
meals coming over than I had. You know what’s 
the matter with you ? I’ll tell you what’s the 
matter with you. You’re very young- 

Becker : Is it a crime to be young, too ? 

Simon : You’re very young and you’ve got a lot 
of crazy ideas. But I think you’ve got some good 
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stuff in you, otherwise I wouldn’t be wasting my 
time talking to you. I’m pretty nearly old 
enough to be your father and I’m going to give 
you some good, practical advice- 

Becker : Who wants your advice ? I don’t want 
your advice or your help or your friendship. 
You and I have nothing in common. I’m on 
one side of the class-war and you’re on the 
other. 

Simon : Get some sense into your head, will 
you, and stop talking like a goddam idiot. 
Class-war, my backside. You’re going to tell me 
about class-wars, are you ? You’re going to 
explain to me about the working-class, is that 
it ? Do you think I was born with a silver spoon 
in my mouth ? I started working before I was 
through shedding my milk-teeth. I began life in 
the same gutter that you did. If I were to tell 
you what I had to go through to get where I am, 
it would take me a week. Why, you wouldn t 
have the guts to go through one-tenth of it, you 
and your Cossacks and your class-wars. Do you 
think I don’t know what it is to sweat and to 
freeze and to go hungry ? You’re barking up 
the wrong tree, this time, son. I can give you 
cards and spades and beat you at your own 
game. Don’t come around me with any of 
goddam half-baked Communistic bull and 
expect me to fall for it. 

Becker : Do you think it’s to your credit that 
you started in the working-class ? You ought to 
be ashamed of it. You ought to be ashamed to 
admit that you’re a traitor to your class. 

Simon : Oh, so I’m a traitor to my class, am 
I ? Why you, little- 

Becker : Yes, a traitor. A dirty traitor and a 
renegade, that’s what you are. 

Simon : All right, I don’t want to hear any more 
out of you. 
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Becker (^«5) : Shut up, Simon. I’m going to 
do the miking here How did you get where you 

that s how. By climbing on the backs of the 

worlung-class, that’s how. Getting in right with 

crooked bourgeois politicians and pimping for 

corporations that feed on the blood and sweat of 
the workers. 

Simon ; That’s enough, do you hear ? 

Becker : No, it’s not enough. I’m going to tell 
you what you are. Counsellor Simon^ sitting 

JAvenue office, with ’a boot? 
black at your feet and a lot of white-collar slaves 
running your errands for you. You’re a 

^7asfte ofrwtfe."”""*^-"^^"^" 

Simon (risins) : Shut up, goddam you ! 

Becker : No, I vvon’t shut up. I’ll say it again. 

our kept parasite of a wife, the daughter of 
capitalists and slave-drivers and her two 
pampered brats. 

Simon : If you don’t stop. I’ll_ 

Becker : Go ahead. Hit me. Beat me uo I’m 

hii b* “f 

Simon : Get out. 

no^^^Vo^ Aren’t you going to beat me up ? Why 
not ? You ve got everything and I’ve eat noth 
ng, so why don’t you beat me up ? Why don’t 

[Simon points silently to the door, 

Becker : You dirty traitor, you ! 

IHe spits venomously on the floor and exits Simom 
sUnJ. 4ou.n ^nto hU chair, dl harui 
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Regina {entering : It’s time to leave for your ^ 
luncheon appointment with Senator Wells. 

Simon : What ? Oh yes. Is it time to leave ? 

Regina : Yes, sir. 

[Simon rises and goes towards the door, 

Regina : Excuse me, Mr. Simon. 

Simon : Well ? 

Regina : Is there anything wrong ? 

Simon : Of course not. Why should there be 
anything wrong ? 

Regina : Because if there were anything I 
could do 

Simon : You can mind your own business, that s 
what you can do. 

[He exits quickly. Regina stands looking cifter him. 

CURTAIN 
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ACT III 


SCENE I 

The inner office. Regina is seated at Simon’s desk, 
telephoning. 

Regina : Well, I don’t know. It’s almost five 
now—you’d better call him in the morning 
about eleven. You’ll be sure to get him, then.— 
All right. Good-bye. {She hangs up the receiver. 
The phone rings again, almost instantly.) Hello— 
all right, I’ll speak to her. (McFadden thrusts his 
head into the door.) Not yet, Charlie. (McFadden 
exits.) Hello. Good afternoon, Mrs. Simon.— 
No ma’am, he hasn’t returned from Washington 
yet.—Are you at the pier, now ?—Oh, well, he 
may have gone right from Pennsylvania Station 
to the pier.—No, I haven’t heard from him all 
day ; but I know he’s planning to see you off.— 
How soon will you be at the pier ?—All right.— 
All right—yes, ma’am.—Yes ma’am—all right, 
I will.—Good-bye, I hope you have a pleasant 
trip. {She hangs up the receiver.) I hope you fall 
overboard. 

[Weinberg enters, with some papers. Regina 
ostentatiously picks up a letter from the desk, and 
reads it. Weinberg looks at her, then puts the papers 
on the desk. She ignores his presence. He looks at her 
again, is about to speak, then changes his mind and 
goes out, hastily, almost colliding with Tedesgo, 
who is entering. 

Weinberg : I’m sorry. 

Tedesco : Oh, did you get that answer out ? 
Weinberg : I’m going to dictate it now. 

[He exits. 

Tedesco : G. S. isn’t back yet ? 

Regina : No sir, not yet. 

Tedesco : It’s almost five. Maybe he won’t 
come in at all, to-day. 

Or 
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Regina : I think he may have gone right to the 
French Line pier. Nlrs. Simon’s boat sails at six. 

Xedesgo : Yes, I guess he did. Oh, I forgot to 
send her a telegram. 

Regina : Xhere’s still plenty of time. 

Xedesgo : I guess it’s too late for a basket of 
fruit or some flowers, isn’t it ? 

Regina : Not for flowers. Do you want me to 
take care of it for you ? 

Xedesgo : Yes, if you don’t mind. 

Regina : I’ll be glad to. How much do you want 
to spend—about five dollars ? 

Xedesgo : Yes, I guess so. No, you’d better 
make it ten. 

Regina : All right. I’ll attend to it, right away. 
Oh, here’s Mr. Simon, now, 

Simon {entering and seating himself on the sofa) : 
Hello, Rexie. Hello, John. 

[Me is weary and dispirited, 

Regina : Good afternoon, Mr. Simon. 

Xedesgo : Hello, George, 

Regina : Mrs. Simon just called up about five 
minutes ago. 

Simon : Oh, did she ? Well, get her for me. 

Regina : Why, I don’t think I can get her 
She’s on her way to the steamer, I don’t thinx 
she’ll be there for about a half-hour, yet. I dicln t 
know whether you’d be back or not. 

Simon : Well, call up the pier.—No, never naind. 
I’ll go down there in a few minutes. W^hat time 
does the boat sail—six ? 

Regina : Yes, sir, 

Simon : Well, have a taxi ready for me, in about 
fifteen minutes. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

[She starts to exit. 
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Simon : Oh, did you arrange about the books 
and flowers ? 

Regina : Yes sir. 

Simon : Fresh flowers every day, do they under¬ 
stand that ? 

Regina : Yes sir, it^s all taken care of. 

Simon : All right. And make a note to remind 
me to send a radiogram every day. 

Regina : Yes sir. Is that all ? 

Simon : Yes, that’s all. (Regina exits.) Well, 
John, Pete Malone and I just got back from 
Washington. 

Tedesco ; Well ? 

Simon : Well, we might just as well have saved 
ourselves the trip. 

Tedesco : Didn’t you see him ? 

Simon : Oh, yes, sure. We saw him. We were 
with him nearly an hour. 

Tedesco : What did he say ? 

Simon : Oh, he handed out the usual line of 
bull, about what a great guy I am, and how he 
loves me like a brother, and about what a tough 
break it is that this thing had to come up, 

Tedesco : Yes, well, is he going to do something 
about it ? 

Simon : He’s not going to do a goddam thing 
about it, John. Pete tried to get him to make a 
personal appeal to Baird, but it wasn’t a bit of 
use. 

Tedesco : You mean he refused to do it ? 

Simon : Well, of course, he wouldn’t have the 
face to refuse right off the bat. He hasn’t got 
the guts to do that. He just talked all around it. 
You know, he’s going to think it over and all 
that. He can’t abuse the power of his office 
and he can’t take advantage of the fact that 
Baird is his brother-in-law ; and this and that. 
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It was pitiable to sit there and watch him. crawl. 
It nearly made me puke. 

Tedesco : The yellow mutt ! Why didn’t you 
tell him that if it hadn’t been for you, he never 
would have got the nomination ? 

Simon : What’s the use ? If he doesn’t know it 
already, it’s because he doesn’t want to know it. 
I could have told him too about the stumping 
I did for him, and about the twenty-five thous¬ 
and I contributed to his campaign fund. 


Tedesco : Well, why the hell didn’t you ? 

Simon : I tell you it’s no use, John. Didn’t you 
know that when you give somebody a helping 
hand, he always turns around and kicks you in 
the pants ? You see, John, the little fellow s 
getting ambitious. He’s a statesman now. 
dreams about the White House and I hear he s 
having himself measured for a laurel wreath 
a toga. You can’t expect a big shot who’s headed 
for the Hall of Fame to get himself mixed up 
with a little shyster who’s been up to some funny 
business. God, it is to laugh ! 

Tedesco : I don’t blame you for being good 
and sore : the dirty, little sneak. 

Simon : Well, what the hell, John ! What did 
you expect ? This is a cut-throat game we’re m, 
and it’s every man for himself. W^ell, I’in about 
at the end of my rope ! To-morrow the Grievance 
Committee meets and once it gets before them 
I can kiss my career good-bye. 

Tedesco : They haven’t got you licked yet, 
George. You’ve got some pretty good friends m 
the Appellate Division. 

Simon : That’s not going to help me, Jo^* 
There’s not a thing in the world they can do 
but disbar me. It’s an open and shut case. 
Technically, I’m as guilty as hell, and any 
judge that didn’t say so wouldn’t be fit to be on 
the bench. No, I don’t believe in kidding mysell. 
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John. As long as there was a chance of keeping 
this thing from getting before the Grievance 
Committee, why maybe I had an out. But IVe 
shot my last bolt. Between us, we’ve tried every¬ 
thing that could be tried, and now I’m licked. 
I’m finished—through—kaput. 

Tedesco ; The hell you are ! We’re going to 
fight and we’re going to get you out of it. 

Simon : John, there’s not a chance, I tell you. 
I’m about ready to quit now. Why the hell 
shouldn’t I ? i^He rises and paces the room.) Why 
shouldn’t I thumb my nose at the whole lot of 
them and walk right out on them ? 

Tedesco : You’re crazy ! 

Simon ; W^hy ? W^hy am I crazy ? Let them 
disbar me. What the hell do I care ? I’ll go and 
get on a boat somewhere and spend the rest of 
my life enjoying myself. Why shouldn’t I ? I’ve 
been working like a horse ever since I’m eight 
years old. Why shouldn’t I quit and see the 
world and have a good time ? Why, this thing 
may turn out to be a godsend to me : a chance 
to get out of harness and live a life of leisure, 
instead of working myself into an early grave. 

Tedesco : You’d get sick of it in a year, just the 
same as I would. 

Simon : I don’t know about that. Why would I ? 
The world’s a big place. There’s a lot to see and 
a lot to do. And when I got tired of sight-seeing, 
I could settle down somewhere and get out into 
the sun a lot. I could take up golf, maybe. 
Probably be the best thing in the world for me : 
I’m beginning to put on a little weight. I 

could- (He sits down at his desk.) Jesus, you’re 

right, John. A year ! God, I’d go nuts in six 
months. 

Tedesco : Forget all about that, will you, 
George ? Just make up your mind that you’re 
going to fight this thing and win out. 
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Simon : What am I going to do, John ? How am 
I going to spend the rest of my life ? How am I 
going to face the people I know, the people who 
think I’m the cat’s whiskers ? How am I going 
to put in my time ? W^hat am I going to do every 
morning and every afternoon and every 
evening ? I’m no golf-player, John. And I don t 
know an ace from a king. I don’t even know 
how to get drunk. All I know is work. Take 
work away from me and what the hell am I : 
a car without a motor, a living corpse. 

Tedesco : Listen, take my advice, and get some 
sleep to-night. I guess you haven’t been sleeping 
much, have you ? 

Simon : No, not much. 

Tedesco : Well, that’s what you need, a good 
sleep. Why don’t you lie down and take a nap 
now ? 

Simon : No, I’ve got to go down to the boat to 
say good-bye to Cora. I g^ess it’s time to go. 
(He rings the bell,) This is pretty hard on her, 
John. A woman with her background married 
to a lawyer who gets himself kicked out of his 
profession. (Regina enters.) Is it time for me to 
go ? 

Regina : You still have a few minutes. I don’t 
think Mrs. Simon will be there yet. Mr. Uccelo 
is on the phone for you, Mr. Tedesco. 

Tedesco : All right. I’ll take it in my office. 
George, will you have dinner with me to-night 
at the club ? 

Simon : Yes, all right. I’ll meet you there at 
six-thirty. 

Tedesco : O.K, 

[He exits. 

Regina : Ho you want to go over yotir mail ? 
Simon ; No, let it wait. 
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Regina : Mr. Fishman called up and said that 
he had sold your Gulf Coast Utilities at an 
average price of aSi. 

Simon : aSi ? Let’s see, what did I pay for it ? 

About 24. That’s four points profit. About 

forty thousand dollars. What the hell good does 
It do me ? 

Regina : Sir ? 

Simon : Nothing. Tell Mr. Xedesco he made 
Uventy thousand dollars profit on the Gulf 
Coast Utilities deal. 

Regina ; Yes sir. (She is about to go, then stops.) 
Oh, I called the Bellevue Hospital a little while 
ago to inquire about Harry Becker. 

Simon : Yes. Well, how is he getting along ? 

Regina : He died early this morning of a 
cerebral hemorrhage. 

Simon : What ? He died ? 

Regina : Yes sir. It’s terrible, isn’t it ? 

Simon : It’s awful. 

Regina : Think of his poor mother. 

Simon : It’s terrible. Listen, I’ll tell you what 
I want you to do. Arrange to have me pay for 
the funeral expenses. If necessary, buy a little 
plot somewhere, so they don’t bury him in 
Potter’s Field. And then, send his mother a 
cheque for five hundred dollars. Remind me 
to-morrow to write her a nice letter. What do 
you think of that—dead ! 

Regina : A young boy like that ! 

Simon : Well, maybe he’s better off. His troubles 
are over and, in his own eyes, he died a hero and 
a martyr to a cause. That’s better than living to 
be old and ending your days in disgrace. Yes, 
after all, it’s not such a bad thing to die at 
twenty, believing in the millennium and the 
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brotherhood of man. (Regina tvipes h&r 
What are you crying about ? 

Regina : Nothing. 

Simon : He’s better off where he is. 

Regina : I’m not crying about him. 

Simon : No ? Then what are you crying about ? 

Regina : It’s nothing. Nothing at all. Ho 
you- 

Simon ingoing over to her) : What’s the matter 
with you, lately ? 

Regina : There’s nothing the matter with me. 
Simon : Don’t you feel well ? 

Regina : Yes, of course. 

Simon : Maybe you’ve been working too hard. 
Maybe you ought to have a little vacation. 

Regina : No, I don’t want any vacation. 

Simon {turning aivay from her and going back to hts 
desk) ; Maybe I’ll be going away myself, soon. 
Then you can get a good rest. 

Regina ; I don’t want a rest. I’ll get a cab 
for you, now. 

[She exits. Simon sits staring ahead of him. 'Then^ 
suddenly, he rises, goes to the window, throws it 
open, and looks down. He draws back, with a shudder, 
and covers his eyes. Then, as he closes the xmnaow, 
Regina enters. 

Simon {sharply) : Well ? 

Regina : I forgot to tell you. Charlie McFadden 
wants to see you about something. 

Simon : It can wait until to-morrow. Are you 
getting me a cab ? 

Regina : Yes sir. Right away. 

[She throws him a quick look, then exits. There ts 
a knock at the down-stage door. 

Simon : Well ? 



McFadden {entering) : Excuse me. Chief. Gan 
I see you for a minute ? 

Simon : Not now. I’ve got to go down to the 
boat to see Mrs. Simon off. 

McFadden : I’ve got some news for you. 
Simon ; What kind of news ? 

McFadden : About our friend across the way. 
Simon : Who ? Baird ? 

McFadden : That’s him. 

Simon : You’ve found out something about 
him ? 

McFadden ; I’ll say I have. 

Simon : Well, what is it ? 

McFadden {looking about) ; He’s leadin’ a 
double life. 

Simon : What do you mean he’s leading a 
double life ? 

McFadden : Wait, till I tell you. Chief. Re¬ 
member my tellin’ you the other day how I 
found out that’s he always makin’ business trips 
to Philydelphy ? 

Simon : Yes, well ? 

McFadden {seating himself on the sofa) : Well, 
yesterday off he goes to Pennsylvania Station 
and boards a train for Philly, with me right 
behind him. 

Simon : Well ? 

McFadden : Well, he gets out of the station and 
hops a taxi, but on account of the noise and 
bein’ afraid of gettin’ too close to him, all I can 
hear him say is “ Germantown.” So I grabs 
another hack and tells the driver to folly him. 

Simon : Yes. Go on. 

McFadden : Well, we’re goin’ along g^eat, 
when all of a sudden we gets into a traffic jam 



and by the time it gets straightened out, we 
loses him. 

Simon : Well, is that all ? 

McFaoden : Lord, no. Xhat’s jus’ the beginnin . 
Simon : All right, go on. 

McFadden : Well, I tells the boy to go ahead 
out to Germantown, thinkin’ we might find the 
cab around somewhere. But, geez, this German¬ 
town is a hell of a big place. 

Simon : Go ahead. 

McFax)den : Well, after cruisin’ around for a 
couple of hours with the old meter clickm 
away, I had to give it up, so I goes back to the 
station and hangs around waitin’ to see if 
other taxi is gonna come back. Well, after waitin 
about three hours, sure enough back it comes^ 

Simon : Was Baird in it ? 

McFax>den : No, sir, he wasn’t. 

Simon : Go on, 

McFajoden ; W^ell, I gets talkin’ to the driver 
and asks him if he remembers takin’ a party out 
to Germantown. He says he does and he thinks 
it was Sycamore Drive, but he can’t remember 
the number. So I gets in, and tells him to take 
me out there- 

Regina {entering) : Oh, excuse me. The taxi is 
ready for you. 

Simon : All right. Let it wait a minute. (Regina 
exits.) Go ahead. 

NIcFadden : W^ell, he takes me out to 
Sycamore Drive, but he can’t remember 
which house it is. So I gets out, and kinda looks 
in through the windows of the houses, thinkm 
maybe I’ll see Baird. But I don’t see no sign ol 
him. 

Simon ; Yes ? WeU ? 

^McFaoden : So I begins gettin’ acquainted 
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and askin’ a few questions around from the 
feller in the service station and another guy 
that’s got a little tobacco store. It’s a kind of a 
quiet, family neighbourhood, with mostly one 
and two-family houses. 

Simon : Well, what did you find out ? 

McFauden : Well, I asked if there was any 
gentleman that came aroun’ callin’ answerin’ 
to the description of our friend Mr. Baird. At 
first, nobody seemed to know, but after a while 
the feller in the tobacco store says : “ Why, yes, 
that sounds like the uncle of little Mrs. Allen* 
over at 1217.” So I gets him talkin’ about this 
Mrs. Allen, and accordin’ to this feller she’s a 
poor little widow woman, an’ her husband was 
killed in an automobile accident, when the 
baby was only two months old. So with the 
insurance money, she bought this little house in 
Germantown, and she and the baby have been 
livin’ there now for eight years. 

Simon : She lives there all alone ? 

McFadden : Yes sir : just her and the kid. 

Simon : Well ? What else ? 

McFadden : Well, says the feller in the tobacco 
store, it’s a shame about this young widow 
woman, and all the kith or kin she has in the 
whole world is this old uncle from Pittsburgh, 
that comes to see her once in a while. 

Simon : Pittsburgh ? 

McFadden : Accordin’ to this feller. 

Simon : All right. Go on. 

McFadden : So I strolls over to 1217 and it’s 
dark by now, so I looks in the window, and 
there is the little widow havin’ supper with the 
kid—a pretty, little youngster, too. 

Simon : W^as Baird there ? 

McFadden : No sir, he wasn’t. 
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Simon : Well, what the hell is all this ? What 
proof have you got that he ever was there . 

McFadden : Wait a minute. Chief. I ain’t done 
yet. I says to myself: “ That little lady 
look like no niece to me an’ as for the kid, he s 
the spitten image of old man Baird.’ 

Simon : Jesus Christ, is that what you call 
evidence ? 

McFadden : No sir. 

Simon : Go on. 

McFadden : Well, I hangs aroun’ a little while, 
but there’s nothin’ to do till everybody’s in bed. 
So I goes away and has a feed an’ takes in a 
movie, an’ along about two o’clock, I goes bac 
to 1217 an’ takes a look into the house. 

Simon : What do you mean : you broke into 
the house ? 

McFadden : I wouldn’t want to admit that. 
Chief. I’d be li’ble to arrest an’ imprisonment 1 

I did. 

Simon : Are you crazy ? What the hell did you 
do a thing like that for ? 

McFadden : Don’t worry about it. Chief. It 
was an easy job an’ I ain’t as much out of prac¬ 
tice, as I thought I’d be. I was back in New 
York, before anybody was the wiser. 

Simon : Well, what did you find out ? 

McFadden : W^ell, I figgered there’d be letters 
from him—an’ there was. 

Simon : You found letters from Baird to this 
woman ? 

McFadden : Yes sir. A whole stack of ’em. 

Simon : Where are they ? What do they say ? 

McFadden {giving Simon a packet) : Right here. 
Chief. They’re all about how much he loves 
her, an* about how she don’t have to worry 
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about her future an’ the kid’s future, if she’ll 
just keep mum. An’- 

Simon {ivho has been reading the letters') : Good 
God ! This is a clear admission of the paternity 
of the child ! 

ADPEN : Yes sir. An’ here’s his picture an’ 
the kid s picture. They were both in a frame, 
on her dresser. I didn’t think you’d want the 
frame : it was a kind of a big leather one. But 
you can see the kid’s the spitten image of him. 

Simon {absorbed in the letters) : ‘‘ Your Frankie ” 
huh ? So that’s the way the Pilgrim Fathers sign 
their love-letters, is it ? I suppose we can verify 
the handwriting easily enough. 

McFadden : I’ve done it. Chief. I went through 
the files in that DeWitt alienation case an’ there’s 
three or four letters signed by Mr. Francis 
Clark Baird. Anybody can see it’s the same 
handwritin’. 

Simon : Well, what do you know about that ? 
So that’s what this old boy has been up to, 
is it ? 

McFadden : I hope it’s what you wanted. 
Chief. 

Simon : Listen, Charlie, these letters are worth 
a million dollars to me. You don’t know what 
you’ve done for me. Only you were a goddam 
fool to go breaking into that house. 

McFadden : Well, it’s the least I could do. 
Chief, after all you’ve done for me. 

Regina {entering : You really should go now, 
Mr. Simon. 

Simon : What ? No, not now. I can’t leave now. 
Get me Francis Clark Baird on the ’phone right 
away. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

[She goes to her desk and calls the number, 
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McFadden : Well, if you’re not needin me 
now. Chief, I think maybe I’U go home. I didn t 
get much sleep last night. 

Simon : Gome in to see me in the morning, 
Charlie. 

McFadden : Yes sir. 

Simon : W^ait a minute. What is that address . 
Sycamore Drive ? 

McFadden : Yes sir. 1217. 

Simon : All right. And Charlie-! 

[He puts his finger to his lips, McFadden nods 
and exits. 

Regina : Mr. Baird is busy and can’t be dis¬ 
turbed. 

Simon : Oh, he is, is he ? Who is that—his 
secretary ? 

Regina : Yes sir. 

Simon : I’ll talk to her. Hello, this is Mr. 
Simon speaking ; Mr. George Simon. 

Mr. Baird can’t be disturbed ? Well, it s ex¬ 
tremely important.—Oh, I see. Well, will you 
take a message for Mr. Baird ?—Xhank you. 
Xell him, please, that a client of mine is inter¬ 
ested in the property at 1217 Sycamore Drive, 
Germantown.—No, Germantown, 

town, Pennsylvania.—Yes, that’s right. An 
tell him I’ll be here for another half-h<mr, m 
case he wants to call me back.—Xhank you. 
Listen, Rexie, as soon as Baird calls back, pu 
him right on. 

Regina : It’s quarter-past five, and the boat 
sails at six. 

Simon : All right, listen. Call up the 
Line pier and have them connect you with tne 
steamer. If Mrs. Simon is there, I want to talK 
to her right away. If she hasn’t arrived j 

want her to call me as soon as she arrives. Xell 
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them it’s of the utmost importance. No, wait a 
imnute. Take this note. Darling. Don’t sail. Get 
right off the boat. I think that everything is 
going to be all right and that I’ll be able to go 
with you in a few weeks. ’Phone me the instant 
you get this and have your baggage taken off 
the boat. Hastily and happily. Get that right 
out and send a messenger down by taxi. No, 
wait. Get McFadden and have him take it 
down. Tell him to give it to Mrs. Simon, person- 
ally, and then to help her to get her baggage off 
the boat. Hurry up ; you haven’t much time. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

[She hurries out. Simon picks up the letters, and 
reads them over, laughing and chuckling to himself. 
Then he walks up and down the office, swinging his 
arms wildly about and clapping his hands together. 
Then, he goes to his desk and makes a connection on 
the inter-office 'phone. 

Simon : John, come in, will you ?—I’ve got 
some hot news.—All right, come in, right away. 

[He disconnects and begins pacing the office again. 

Regina (entering) : Do you want to sign this ? 

Simon : Yes. Did you tell McFadden ? 

Regina : Yes sir ; he’s waiting. 

Simon : All right. Tell him to take a taxi and 
get there as quick as he can. And he’s to give 
this to Mrs. Simon, personally. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

Simon : And as soon as Mr. Baird ’phones, I 
want to talk to him. 

Regina : Yes sir. 

[She exits, as Tedesco enters. 

Simon : Well, John, I’ve got that son-of-a-bitch 
where I want him, at last. Read those. 


CURTAIN 
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SCENE II 


The outer office. Bessie is at the sioitch-board. 
NIcFaxjiden is waiting, with his hat on. 

Bessie : Simon and Tedesco.—Mr. Weinberg - 
All rightee. Go ahead- 

[Regina enters from Simon’s office.. 

Regina : Here, Charlie. Take a taxi 

right down to the French Line pier with tnis- 

And give it to Mtrs. Simon personally. 

McFaoden : O.Kl. 

Regina {as he exits) : There’s very little time. 
McFaoden : I’ll make it, all right. 

[Regina exits. 

Bessie : Simon and Tedesco.-—Oh, hello, Gracie. 
—Gee, I’m glad you called up. I been tryin to 
get you all day.—Where you been ? Oh. Wen, 
listen, Gracie, there’s something I want to as 
you.— {She looks about to make sure that she is atone^ 
Listen, I want to get the name of that 
You know the one I mean.—Yeah, that s 
one.—Wait a minute.— (Henry comes out oj tne 
library, whistling, and carrying a stack of letters to ^ 
mailed. He crosses the room and exits to the corndor^ 
Hello, Gracie. Somebody was just here. ^Yea , 
you bet I’m worried.—Yeah—yeah, I dicln 
sleep a wink all last night.—I feel like t e 
wrath o’ God.—Yeah, I think I’d better. Gee, 
I’m scared to death.—What is it ? P 
Paul ?—Yeah, I got it.—An’ what’s the a ^ 

dress?—Gee, that’s way downtown, ain t i • 
—Six to seven ? W^ell, I better leave right away 
then.—W^ait a minute, Gracie. {As Henry re 
enters.) Say, listen, Henry, will you do me a 
favour ? 

Henry : W^at ? 

Bessie : Will you take the board, like a nice 
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boy ? I got some shoppin’ to do before the stores 
close. 

Henry : Say, don’t you think I wanna eet 
home, too ? ^ 

Bessie : Ah, come on, Henry, be nice. They’ll 
all be goin’ home in a few minutes. I’ll do some¬ 
thin nice for you, some day. 

Henry : Aw, all right. 

Bessie : Thanks, Henry, you’re a nice kid, 
Henry : I’ll be back in a minute. 

\He goes to the library, 

Gracie.—Yeah, I was gettin’ the 
office-boy to take the board, so’s I can get 
^ay.--No, they never go home around here.— 
Yeah, I m goin* right away.—Listen, do you 
have to be known or anythin’ ?—Suppose he 

fh ^ am ?—Well, I hope so. God, I’m 

shakm’ hke a leaf.—Yeah, I’ll call you up to- 

mght —Well I don’t know. I’ll have to go out 
to you. Gee, if my family was ever to find 
out. Yeah, well, don’t mention it to nobody, 
will you, Gracie ?-What ?—There’s somebody 
comm now. I 11 call you to-night.—Good-bye.^ 

^ middle-aged Man of 

dignified bearing enters. 

The ; I’d like to see Mr. Simon, please. 

Mr. Baird calling. Mr. Francis Clark Baird. 

^ssra ijust a minute, Mr. Baird. I’ll see if 
■ivir. oimon is in. 

offire*" i telephoned my 

orhce, just a few minutes ago. 

Bessie : He may have gone out again. Just a 

BaiiS^U h Hello.—Mr. Francis Clark 

Baird IS here to see Mr. Simon, Miss Gordon.— 

Bie office.—All 

nghtee.—Just a moment, Mr. Baird.—Hello_ 

All rightee.—Mr. Simon is busy, Mr. Baird, but 
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if you care to sit down and wait, he’ll see you in a 
little while. 

BAiitT) : Well—is he likely to be long- ? 

Bessie : She didn’t say. But I don’t think he’ll be 
very long. 

Baird : Very well ; I’ll wait. 

[Baird walks to the window and looks out. Bessie 
begins putting her things away for the day. Goldie 
comes out of the library ^ dressed for the street. Baird 
turns as he hears the door open. 

Goldie : I’m going for the day. Good night. 

Bessie : Good night, Goldie. 

[Goldie exits. Regina comes out of Simon’s 
office. Baird turns again. 

Regina : Bessie, if Mrs. Simon or Charlie 
McFadden calls up connect them with Mr. 
Simon right away. 

Bessie : All rightee. 

Regina : Are you leaving now ? 

Bessie : I gotta get some medicine made up for 
my mother on the way home. She needs it very 
bad. Henry’s gonna take the board. 

Regina : Well, it’s all right, as long as someone 
is at the board. Be sure to tell him- 

Bessie : Oh, yes, sure. Miss Gordon. 

Regina : And if anyone else calls, he’s gone for 
the day. 

Bessie : All rightee. 

[Regina crosses to the library. 

Baird : Excuse me. Do you think Mr. Simon is 
likely to be busy long ? 

Regina : I don’t think very long, Mr. Baird. 
Why don’t you just sit down and make yourself 
comfortable ? 

Baird : Thank you. I don’t care to sit down. 
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Regina : I’m sure he won’t be very long. I 
know he tried to get you, a little while ago. 

Baird : Yes. Thank you. 

[Regina exits to the library, Tedesco enters from 
Simon’s office. 

Tedesco : Tell Goldie I want her, please. 

Bessie : She’s gone for the day, Mr. Tedesco. 

Tedesco : Has she ? {He looks at his watch.) 
Oh, I didn’t know it was so late. Weil, never 
mind. {He starts to cross to his offiiccy then stops.) 
How do, Mr. Baird ? 

Baird : Oh, how do you do ? 

Tedesco : I g^ess you don’t remember me. I’m 
John Tedesco, Mr. Simon’s partner. 

Baird : Oh yes, of course. 

Tedesco : We met in Trial Term, Part Eight, 
during the trial of DeWitt against Carter. 

Baird : Yes, I remember. Do you think Mr. 
Simon will be free soon ? 

Tedesco : Well, I really couldn’t say. Does he 
know you’re here ? 

Baird : Yes, he does. That is, I assume he does. 

Bessie : Yes, he does, Mr. Tedesco. 

Tedesco : Oh. {As Regina enters) Rexie, will 
you remind Mr. Simon that Mr. Baird is 
waiting ? 

Regina : He said he’d see Mr. Baird in just a 
few minutes. 

Tedesco : Well, remind him again, will you ? 
Regina : Yes sir. 

[She exits to Simon’s office. 

Baird : Thank you. 

Tedesco : Well, I was glad to see you again, 
Mr. Baird. I hope we meet soon again. 

[He shakes hands with Baird. 
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Baird : Xharxk you. 

Tedesco : Good night. 

Baird : Good night. 

[Xedesco enters his office. Henry enters from the 
library. 

Bessie : All right, Henry. Gome ahead, will 
you ? I gotta go. 

Henry : Yeah ? An’ what about me ? When do 
I get home ? 

Bessie : They won’t be long. Listen, if Mrs. 
Simon calls up, or Charlie- 

Henry : I know. I know. Miss Gordon tol’ me 
all about it. 

Bessie : An’ this gentleman is waitin’ to see 
Mr. Simon. 

Henry : All right. All right. Go ahead. Beat it. 

Bessie {going towards the library') : Oh, there’s 
some chocolate there, if you want some. 

Henry : I don’ want no choc’lates. 

^Bessie enters the library. 

Regina {entering from Simon’s office') ; Mr. Simon 
will see you now, Mr. Baird. 

Baird : Thank you. 

Regina : Right in this way. It’s the first door 
to your right. 

Baird : Thank you. 

[He exits to Simon’s office. 

Rjegina : If Mrs. Simon calls, while Mr. Baird 
is in there, put her on my wire. 

Henry : O.K.. 

^Weinberg enters from library, wearing his hat, 
as Regina is about to exit to Simon’s office. 

W^einberg : Miss Gordon. (Regina turns without 
answering.) Are you going up on the “ L to¬ 
night ? 
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Regina : No, I*m not. 

\She exits abruptly. 

Weinberg : Well— good night. 

[But she has already gone. Weinberg goes toward 
the entrance-door. 

Henry : Going for the day, Mr. Weinberg ? 
Weinberg : Yes. 

[He exits. Bessie conus out of the library^ dressedfor 
the street. 

Sandler [coming out of the library') : Wait a 
minute, Cleopatra. 

Bessie : I can’t ; I’m in a hurry. 

Sandler : Well, can’t my chauffeur drop you 
somewhere ? 

[He links his arm through hers. Henry is highly 
amused. 

Bessie {freeing her arm) : Say, quit it, will you ? 
Can’t you keep your hands to yourself? 

[She pushes him away and exits. 

Sandler {tossing an imaginary petal in the air) : 
She loves me not. 

[Henry laughs. 

Sandler {to Henry) : Good night, Oswald. If 
Peggy Joyce calls me, I can be reached in my 
box at the Opera. 

Henry {laughing) : All right. (Sandler exits. 
Henry takes the box of chocolates out of the drawer 
and begins to eat them. Then he dials a number.) 
Hello. Sporting Department, please.—Have you 
got the final score of the Yankees* game ?— 
Gee, they did. Oh, boy \ An’ what about the 
Robins.—All right. Thanks. (Mrs. Lena Simon 
enters from the corridor.) Good evenin’, Mrs. 
Simon. 

Mrs. Simon : Good evening. Is my son still 
here ? 
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Henry : I think there’s somebody in there with 
him. 

Mrs. Simon {seating herself to the right of the table) : 
It’s all right. I’ll wait. I got plenty time, 

Henry : I’ll tell Miss Gordon you’re here. 

Mrs. Simon : So you’re a telephone operator, 
too. 

Henry : Oh, I’m jus’ takin’ Bessie’s place. Mr. 
Simon’s mother is here. Miss Gordon. O.K.. 
Miss Gordon will be right out. 

Mrs. Simon : It’s no hurry. What time do you 
close the office ? 

Henry : Well, we’re supposed to close at five, 
but it’s all accordin’ if Mr. Simon or Mr. 
Xedesco stays later or not. 

Mrs. Simon : You’re going to be a lawyer, too ? 
Henry : I don’ know. 

Mrs. Simon : My son began just like you. When 
he was thirteen years old, he was office-boy for 
Hirsch and Rosenthal, for four dollars a week. 

Henry : Four dollars ! Gee, I started with nine, 
an’ I’m gettin’ ten now. 

Mrs. Simon : Yes, four dollars he started with. 
And to-day, he’s the biggest lawyer in New 
York. 

Regina {entering) : Hello, Mrs. Simon. How are 
you to-day ? 

\She goes over to her and shakes hands. 

Mrs. Simon : Oh, I can’t complain. And you ? 

Regina : I’m all right, thanks. I can’t disturb 
Mr. Simon now. There’s someone with him. But 
I don’t think he’ll be very long. 

Mrs. Simon : I can wait. Miss Gordon, he’s 
feeling all right, is he ? 

Regina : Yes, as far as I know. Why ? 
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AdjRs. Simon ; I don’t know. Every day when he 
calls me up, he sounds so blue. 

Regina : Well, if there’s anything wrong, he 
hasn’t told me. 

[The door to Simon’s office opens. 

Simon ; No, after you, 

Eauud : Thank you. 

[He enterSy followed by Simon. 

Simon : Hello, mamma. What are you doing here ? 
Mjts, Simon : Hello, Georgie. 

Simon ; Rdr. Baird, I want you to meet my 
mother. 

Bairo : How do you do, Mrs. Simon ? 

Adhts. Simon : How do you do ? 

Simon : She’s a regular old shrew. If I don’t 
behave myself, she comes after me with a 
rolling-pin. 

Mrs. Simon : Georgie, how can you talk such 
foolishness ? 

Bairx> : I’m afraid I really must be going. 

Simon : All right, Mr. Baird. Thanks for coming 
in. Why don’t you drop in some day and have 
lunch with me ? 

Baird : Thank you very much. Good day, Mrs. 
Simon. 

Mrs. Simon : Good-bye. 

[Baird exits. 

Simon : That’s my pal, Francis Clark Baird. 
He’s one of the finest, handsomest, blue- 
blooded stuffed shirts I ever met. 

Mrs. Simon : What’s the matter with you, 
Georgie ? 

Simon : With me ? There’s nothing the matter 
with me ! Why should there be something the 
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matter with me ? I’m just feeling good, that’s 
all. Can’t I feel good if I want to ? 

Mrs. Simon : I’m glad you’re feeling good, 
Georgie. 

Simon : I’m feeling fine, mamma. I never felt so 
fine in my life. How about a little dance ? Gome 
on, Lena, give me a dance. 

[He seizes her and ivhirls her around, 

Mrs. Simon : Georgie, are you verruckt ? 

[Pushing him away. 

Simon : You’re a fine dancer, you are. I’ll have 
to give you a few lessons. Gome on. I’ll give you 
a lesson right now. 

Mrs. Simon : Georgie, be a good boy ! Now. 

Simon : That’s a beautiful hat you have on, 
mamma. Is that a new hat ? 

Mrs. Simon : Yes, of course. Two years ago, it 
was new. 

Simon : I never saw it before. (//<? takes a roll of 
bills out of his pocket and gives her one.') Here, buy 
yourself a new hat. 

Mj^. Simon : I don’t want a new hat, Georgie. 

Simon ; I want you to buy yourself a new hat. 
Take it. 

Mrs. Simon : Georgie 1 

[She indicates Henry who is grinning with 
merriment. 

Simon : What ? [He turns) Go home, kid. I 
don’t need you any more. 

Reoina : You’re expecting Mrs. Simon to call. 

Simon : That’s all right. I’ll take the call, 
myself. Go on, kid. Beat it. 

Henry [getting his cap) : Yes sir. 

Simon [giving him a bill) ; And here, treat your¬ 
self to the ball game, Sunday. 



Henry ; Gee, thanks, Mr. Simon. Good night. 
The Others : Good night. 

[Henry exits, 

Simon : I used to be a lummox like that, too. 

Mrs. Simon ; You were no lummox, Georgie. 

Simon : A lot you know about lummoxes. 
Rexie, go home. 

Regina : I’m in no hurry. 

Simon : Go home, I tell you. Don’t you know 
there’s a law against night work for women ? 

[Me takes her by the shoulder and pushes her 
towards the door his office, 

Regina : Are you sure you don’t need me ? 

Simon : Listen, if you don’t go right away. I’ll 
drop you out of the window. Go on, run along. 

Regina : Well, good night, Mrs. Simon. 

Mrs. Simon : Good night. Miss Gordon. 

[Regina exits to Simon’s office. 

Mrs. Simon : George, why do you act like 
crazy ? 

Simon ; I’m just feeling good, that’s all. Don’t 
you like to see me feeling good ? 

Mrs. Simon : I didn’t think you were feeling 
good, Georgie. That’s why I came in to see you. 
It’s a whole week since I saw you, and over the 
telephone you sounded so blue. I was worried 
about you. 

Simon : There’s nothing to worry about, mamma. 
I’ve been busy, that’s all. And I had one or two 
important things on my mind. That’s why I 
haven’t been to see you. But everything is all 
right now. And I feel great. 

Mrs. Simon ; I knew there was something 
wrong. 

Simon ; It’s all over now, I tell you, mamma— 
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{The telephone buzzes) Wait a minute. That must 
be Cora. {He goes to the switch-board and plugs 
in) : Mello.—Yes, darling, this is me speaking^ 
Listen, sweetheart, I’ve got some wonderful 
news for you.—Yes, listen, everything is ah 
right.—You know, the Baird matter.—Yes, it s 
all fixed up and it’s going to be all right and 
there’s nothing to worry about.—I knew you 
would be. Where are you now ?—Well, listen, 
darling, get right off. You’ve only got ten 
minutes.—Why, didn’t you get my note ?— 
Yes, but I told you I thought I’d be able to^go 
with you, in two or three weeks.—^But you ve 
still got time to get off. We’ll have a little 
celebration, to-night. Just the two of us. But, 
darling, it’s only postponing it two or three 
wrecks.—But nothing coidd interfere now. 
Everything is all right, now.—Oh. oh-—You 
mean you don’t want to.—I see. Yes. 

Yes sure. I wouldn’t want you to do anything 
unreasonable.—Yes, I see.—No, it’s all right.— 
jsj'o.—No.—Thanks.—Well, have a wonderful 

trip.—Good-bye. 

[He disconnects and sits motionless, at the switch¬ 
board. Mrs. Simon watches him anxiously. Then, 
ayter a moment she goes over to him. 

Mrs. Simon {putting her hand on his shoulder) : 

Georgie ! 

Simon {startled) : What’s the matter, mamma ? 

What do you want ? 

Mrs. Simon : Georgie, is something -wrong ? 

Tell mamma. 

Simon : There’s nothing wrong, mamma. Didn’t 

I tell you there’s nothing wrong ? 

Mrs. Simon : Why don’t you tell me, Georgie ? 

Simon : Let me alone, mamma. Can’t you let 

me alone ? 

Mrs. Simon : Yes, Georgie. Only if I can help 

you-- 



Simon : I don t want any help. You can help me 
by going home, that’s how you can help me. 

NIrs. Simon : All right, Georgie, if you want me 
to go. I’ll go. 

Simon : Yes, I wish you would. I—I have some 
work to do. 

Mrs. Simon : Good-bye, Georgie. Please take 
care of yourself. 

Simon : Good-bye, mamma. And stop worrying 
about me. I’m all right. {She looks at him, 
silently, then exits, Simon puts his hand across his 
eyes, then rises and walks slowly up and down the 
office. Then, suddenly, he hurries to the switch-board, 
takes down the telephone directory and looks up a 
number. Then he seats himself and begins dialling, 
when Regina enters. Simon abruptly stops dialling.) 

I thought you went home. 

Regina : I just wanted to make sure there was 
nothing else you wanted. 

Simon : No, there isn’t. I want you to go home, 
that’s all I want. 

Regina : Yes sir. Good night. 

Simon : Good night. (Regina exits. Simon waits 
to make sure that she has gone, then begins dialling.) 
Goddam it ! {He has forgotten the number. He takes 
down the book and looks it up again, then dials it.) 
Hello.—9246 ?—I’d like to speak to Mr. Roy 
Darwin, please.—Oh, is that so ? When did he 
sail ?—At six this evening, you mean ?—I see.— 
Oh, hello.—Do you happen to know the boat 
he’s sailing on ?—Thank you. 

[He disconnects and clasps both temples with his 
hands. It is beginning to grow quite dark. Tedesco 
comes out of his office. 

Tedesco ; Oh, hello, George ! Well, is every¬ 
thing all right ? What’s the matter ? 

Simon : Nothing. I just thought everybody had 
gone. Yes, everything’s all right. 
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Tedesco : WeU, thank God ! Boy, 
happy about it. (Wringing Simon s hand.) Well, 

you must feel like a new man- 
SiMON : Yes, I do. I feel fine. 

Tedesco ; Well, what happened, tell me ? Did 
he try to throw a bluff? 

Simon : No, he- Listen, John—TH tell you 

about it, to-morrow. I’m pretty ured now. 

Tedesco : How about dinner ? 

Simon : I think I’ll have to call it off, John. I m 
pretty tired, to-night. 

Tedesco : WeU, hell, that’s only natural. You’ve 
been under an awful strain. 

Simon : Yes, I guess that must be it. 

Tedesco : Well, as long as it turned out all 
right. A good rest to-night wiU fix you up. 

Simon : Yes, that’s what I need : a good rest. 

Tedesco : Oh, what about Cora ? Did you get 
her ? 

Simon : No, I couldn’t get her. 

Tedesco : Oh, then she sailed ! That’s too bad. 

Simon : Yes, she sailed. I couldn’t get her, 

Tedesco : Well, you can send her a radiogram. 

Simon : Yes, sure. That’s just what I m going 
to do : send her a radiogram. 

Tedesco : You look aU in, George. Come on, 
let me take you home. 

Simon : No, I’m aU right, John. I’ve got I ve 
got one or two things to do before I go. 

Tedesco : WeU, good night. I’U see you in the 
morning. 

Simon : Yes, sure. Good night, John. 

Tedesco : I’m sure glad it’s aU over. 



Simon : Yes, so am I. 

Tedesco : You know all I wish you, George. 
Simon : Xhanks, John. 

Xedesco : Good night. 

Simon : Good night. (Tedesco exits. It has grown 
quite dark. Simon gets up slowly and walks to the 
window. He stands there^ looking out. Then suddenly, 
he throws the sash wide open, and climbing up on the 
stands upright oti the window-sill. Then, holding 
the sash with both hands, he leans out. The entrance^ 
door opens and Regina enters. She sees Simon and 
smothers a scream with her hand. Simon turns and 
sees her. Hoarsely') What do you want ? What the 
hell do you want ? (Regina does not answer. She 
stands looking at him, paralysed with terror. Simon 
jumps to the floor.) What do you want iierc ? 
Didn’t I tell you to go home ? What’s the matter : 
can’t you talk ? 

Regina : I—I was in the ladies’ room. 

Simon : In the ladies’ room ? What the hell 
were you doing in the ladies* room ? You’ve 
been hanging around spying on me—that’s 
what you’ve been doing. 

Regina : No, I haven’t—honest, I haven’t— 

I- 

Simon : Don’t lie to me. You’ve been spying on 
me. What the hell do you mean by spying on 
me ? 

Regina : I met Mr. Tedesco in the hall—he said 
you were still here—I was so worried —{Suddenly 
beginning to sob) Oh, my God ! 

Simon ; Shut up ! Shut up, do you hear me, or 
I’ll break every goddam bone in your body. 
{He makes a step towards her, then collapses into the 
sofa. They remain without speaking, Regina 
standing near the door, trying to control her sobs, 
Simon trembling from he^ to foot. The telephone 
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signal begins to buzz and goes on 

length) Answer that goddam thing. Can t you 

even answer the telephone ? 

[Regina goes to the sivitch~board. 

Regina : Hello.—Yes.—Yes. I 11 ^ 

still here. Who’s calling, please? It ^ mr. 
Theodore Wingdale, the president ot tne 

American Steel Company. 

Simon ; Tell him to go to hell. 

Regina : Shall I say you’re not in ? 

Simon : I don’t give a damn what you say. 

Regina : I’m afraid he’s gone, Mr. 

Is there anything I can do ? This is his secretary 

speaking.—No, I don’t— well, just one moment. 

_He says it’s a matter of life and death. 

Simon : What do I care ? Tell him- Is that 

Wingdale himself? 


Regina : Yes sir. 

Simon : Well, tell him - Wait a minute I’ll 

talk to him myself. Let me get there ( 7 * 
Regina’s place at switch-board.^ Hello, Mr. Wmg- 
dale.—Yes, this is George Simon talking. Yes, 
she got me just as I was getting into the elei^tor. 
It’s after office hours, you know.— wen, 

what’s the trouble ?—Oh, I see.—Is that so 

Yes._Yes.—Have the police been there . 

I see._Well, you haven’t made any statement, 

have you ?—No, that’s right, don’t say anything. 
—And don’t let the boy say anything either. 
Yes.—I’ll be there within an hour.—Wait a 
minute, until I get the address.— (Me fumMes 
around in the draiver oj^ the desk. To Regina) Jrut 
up the lights. (Regina switches on the lights.) One 
moment, Mr. Wingdale. (He takes the box oj 
chocolates from the drawer^ then a memorandum pad.) 
All right, go ahead.—Yes.—Yes. All i^ght, 
I’ve got it.—Yes, I’ll be there before eight.— 
One moment. You haven’t consulted any other 
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lawyer, have you ?—^All right.—All right.— 
Don t mention it.—Good-bye, (//e disconnects. 
To Regina) Wingdale of the American Steel 
Company. His twenty-seven year old son had a 
quarrel with his wife this afternoon and shot her 
dead. 

Regina : How awful ! 

Simon {nibbling a chocolate) : They’ve only been 
married two years. And you know who she is, 
don’t you ? The daughter of one of the richest 
oil men in Texas. Can you imagine what a case 
that’s going to be ? We’ve got to get right on the 
job. Come on ! 

Regina : Yes sir. 

Simon : I’ve got to get my hat. 

Regina : I’ll get it for you. 

Simon : Never mind. We’ll go out the other 
way. I’ll bet he hasn’t got a scrap of defence. 
Those millionaire’s sons : they’re a lot of good- 
for-nothings, that’s what they are. Well, we’ll 
have to see what we can dope out. Are you 
ready ? 

Regina : Yes sir. 

Simon : All right, come on. We’ll grab a sand¬ 
wich on the way up. 

[They exit. 
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